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FOREWORD 


Ir has seemed appropriate that this first “ Agora Number” of Hesperia, with which 
begins the official preliminary publication of the results of the excavation, conducted 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, of the Market-place and centre 
of the civie life of ancient Athens, should be accompanied by a brief prefatory statement 
by the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School. 

The Director of the excavation, Professor T, Leslie Shear, early declared it to be his 
wish and intention to make known with the least possible delay, not only the progress 
of the undertaking from year to year, in the form of annual reports of each campaign of 
digging, but also to publish soon after their discovery the individual finds of significance ; 
and likewise freely to discuss in articles the problems toward the solution of which the 
newly discovered finds should contribute. This programme evoked the hearty codperation 
of Dr. Shear’s colleagues at home; for it was recognized that an exceptional interest, 
among both scholars and laymen, attaches to the Agora of Athens, and that many 
persons would be glad to be able to follow the progress of its excavation. Indeed, all 
who are interested in the history of the city whose civilization has so profoundly 
influenced the rest of the world are entitled, in the opinion of the American School, to 
learn from year to year whatever the soil of the Agora yields up that throws new light 
upon the history, institutions, topography, architecture, art, religion and, in general, the 
culture, of the ancient Athenians. 

The plan of publication which is now being inaugurated has accordingly been adopted. 
Reports, articles and discussions dealing with the results of this excavation will be 
arranged for by Dr. Shear and brought together into separate issues of Hesperia, the 
journal of the School. This means that what may be called the primary articles about 
the undertaking will not be scattered about in a number of periodical publications, nor 
mingled with articles on other topics in other issues of JTesperia, but will be found 
exclusively in the issues devoted wholly to the Agora. These special issues will be 
numbered consecutively, so that the completed series of “Agora Numbers” of this 
journal will have told, in the Director's reports, the entire story of the successive 
and, in the articles, will have made known rather fully, though in a form 
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have the benefit, it is hoped, of a large body of criticisms and suggestions from the 
ablest specialists, at home and abroad, in every field. 

The boundaries within which the Agora of ancient Athens was included have long 
been approximately known. Roughly speaking this area extends from the northern 
slopes of the Acropolis and Areopagus on the South to the Athens-Piraeus underground 
railway on the North, and from the “ Theseion Hill” on the West to the Stoa of Attalus 
on the East. East of this area, again, lay a post-classical extension of the older Greek 
Agora made in the period of Roman domination and generally called the Roman Agora. 
The area included in the Greek Agora is about sixteen acres, that of the Roman Agora 
somewhat less. The whole region has in modern times been thickly populated and is 
built over. Excavations have been conducted in the Roman Agora by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, but the wide expanse of the Greek Agora has been explored in 
only a few places. 

The project of excavating both the old Greek Agora and the eastern extension of it 
in their entirety had long been cherished by Greek archaeologists before any foreign 
group was considered eligible. For more than fifty years the region has been more or 
less strictly treated as an “archaeological area” and reserved for future excavation, 
and the erection of new buildings has been prevented or discouraged by successive 
Governments. But the acute housing situation which followed the War as the result of 
the amazing growth of the population of the city made it clear to Greek archaeologists 
and to the Government that unless actual excavation could be begun in the very near 
future the realization of the hope of laying the region bare would have to be abandoned. 
In 1924 a bill was introduced into Parliament which provided for the expropriation of 
the privately owned properties in the Agora region and its ultimate excavation by the 
Greeks. This bill, however, failed of passage. 

When the Greek Parliament had declined to authorize the excavation, as a Greek 
project, of which the cost was presumably to be borne by the Greek Government, 
foreign Schools were consulted concerning the problem by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. When the Director of the American School, Mr. B. H. Hill, expressed 
on behalf of the American School an interest in the subject, he was encouraged to 
address an inquiry to the Ministry. This he did on December 3, 1924. The question 
of American participation was laid by the Minister before the Archaeological Council, 
which advises the Ministry in such matters. The Council approved the suggestion. 
Thereupon the Minister informed Mr, Hill, on January 14, 1925, that the American 
School would be given permission “to conduct excavations in the ancient Agora, 
to whatever extent desired, provided only that the School obtain sufficient funds 
of its own to pay for the expropriation of the private houses occupying the land 
in question.” This communication was transmitted by Mr. Hill to the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee and by him laid before the Committee at its annual meeting 
in May 1925, The Committee then passed a resolution “that every effort should be 
exerted to make possible the acceptance of this iInagnificent opportunity, and that 
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the Chairman be empowered to t 
appropriate.” 

In this resolution the phrase 
support for the large undert 
the School was at that 


ake such measures to this end as may seem to him 


“take measures” meant to find a source of financial 
aking—even in those times no easy task, especially since 
moment engaged in raising money for the endowment of its 
regular work. However, attempts were made in several directions, and one effort bore 
fruit, through the helpful intervention of Dr. Abraham Flexner, who made a visit to 
Athens and came back convinced of. the importance of the project and enthusiastic 
about the opportunity offered to American archaeologists. On March 15, 1927, an offer 
was made by a friend of the School, who preferred to remain anonymous, and 
communicated through Dr. Flexner, to place at the disposition of the School a 
considerable sum as soon as a satisfactory arrangement for the excavation should have 
been made with the Greek Government. The original gift, it was stated, was for the 
purpose of making a trial excavation in order to test, on the one hand, the site itself 
from the scientific point of view, and, on the other, the practicability of the project 
under the conditions that should be found to exist in Athens. At the same time the 
Donor expressed the hope and expectation that, as the work progressed, he would be 
justified in continuing his interest in the undertaking. 

The Trustees of the School promptly took the necessary measures to begin negotiations 
with the appropriate officials of the Greek Government. In the prosecution of these 
negotiations the Director of the School, Professor Rhys Carpenter, codperated with the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee. Many conferences were held throughout the 
summer of 1927. It so happened that a coalition Government was in power, and 
agreements were difficult to conclude. Considerable opposition to the project had also 
developed among the population of the region affected, and this opposition had political 
influence. It was also found that the Government felt that it must insist upon including 
the Roman Agora in the concession. Such extension, however, besides greatly increasing 
the expense, involved an infringement upon the claims of the Greek Archaeological 
Society to the Roman Agora, where it had already made extensive excavations and 
naturally had priority over any new-comer. In recognition of these claims the School 
entered into an agreement with the Archaeological Society for the joint participation of 
both parties in the excavation, should it take place, subject to the approval of the 
School’s Trustees. On the strength of this understanding an agreement was concluded 
with the Greek Government in August 1927, and soon afterward was submitted to the 
Trustees for their consideration. . 

Some of the stipulations of this first agreement were found to be ANCOMS wos with 
the terms of the proposed gift of money, and the doubling of the territory to be 
excavated involved a greater expense than the School was prepared to assume. ine 
Greek Government was so notified and matters remained in an uncertain status ve 
June 1928. The negotiations were at that time resumed with a new Government, which 
soon made it clear that it desired to have the excavations made. The agreement 
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of 1927 was ignored as if it had never existed. A new approach was made to the 
intricate problems, and steady progress was made. A formal agreement was reached 
on August 6, 1928, on terms which recognized the conditions to which the penoa! was 
under obligations to conform. For this outcome I am glad to have this Opportuianty: of 
expressing my acknowledgments to Dr. K. Kourouniotis, Chief of the Archaeological 
Bureau of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and also to my own friends and counsellors, 
Mr. A. Adossides and Mr. Aristeides Kyriakides. 

In the new agreement the American area was again limited to the Greek Agora, a 
decision which solved a problem by leaving the Roman Agora again free for excavation 
by Greek archaeologists. New machinery was set up for arriving at just appraisals of 
the value of the property to be excavated, for its expropriation, for the legal processes 
to be followed in cases of appeal by either party, for the indemnification of tenants 
who would be obliged to find other homes, and for every other contingency that could 
be foreseen. The agreement received the approval of the Trustees of the School, and 
work was begun in Athens upon the drafting of the special law to be laid before 
Parliament. In the preparation of this law representatives of the School participated. 

The law met with the approval of Parliament in the late winter of 1929 and was 
published in the official Gazette on March 23, 1930. But several amendments had later 
to be passed to correct errors in the text, and it was not until April 9, 1930, that it 
went into effect in its final form. The business of appraisal and expropriation was then 
taken vigorously in hand, the appeals from the decisions of the Court of First Instance 
were heard and disposed of by the higher courts, and in January 1931, the occupants 
of the houses in the two blocks which had been selected for the first digging received 
notices to move, for which a period of grace of ninety days is allowed by the law. By 
the third week of May the houses had been demolished and Dr. Shear and his staff 
began the work of excavation. 

In the meantime the problem of the form of organization that should be effected for 
the proper execution of the work in its several aspects had been made the subject of 
study and conference, chiefly by the Trustees of the School. It should here be explained 
that the School is an incorporated body. A Board of Trustees holds and administers 
the property; but it has delegated the educational and scientific work of the institution 
to a body called the Managing Committee, which consists of some seventy-five 
representatives, all professors, of the universities and colleges which contribute to the 
School’s support. Obviously the scientific work of excavation and of interpreting and 
publishing the results of the excavation was a function which belonged to the group of 
scholars. But the enterprise from another point of view would be rather largely 
concerned with pure administration, the handling of funds and accounting for them, 
with the making of contracts, with real-estate transactions, and with legal matters of a 
highly specialized type. Furthermore, the Trustees had entered into contractual relations 
with the Donor of the funds on the one hand and with the Greek Government on the 
other. The life of these contracts would be a considerable period, namely the life of 
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the aking j ing ine icati 
undertaking including the final publication of the results and provision for the 


es care of ie objects found. All these considerations entered into the study. 
ne Lrustees worked out a plan for ; inui nposi i i 
ie out a plan for a continuing composite body in which the academic 
a he practical elements should be combined, the former drawn from the Managing 
f ‘ 
ommittee and the latter from the Trustees. This i 
rustees. This body received the desionati . 

Commission for the Excavation of the Athen): A ora? i ae ae 

» Athenian Agora.” It has charge of the whole 


undertaking, being responsible directly to the Trustees of the School, but reporting on 
its work to the Managing Committee also. 


The Commission in the beginning consisted 
of the following members: 


Mr. Williams Rodman Peabody, President of the Trustees 

Mr. Allen Curtis, Treasurer of the School, Treasurer of the Commission 

Mr. A. Winsor Weld, Secretary of the Trustees, Secretary of the Commission 

Dr. Edward Robinson, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Dean George H. Chase, Harvard University 

Professor LaRue Van Hook, Columbia University 

Professor Benjamin Dean Meritt, University of Michigan 

Professor Edward Capps, Princeton University, Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
Chairman of the Commission 


The death of Dr. Robinson in April 1931 removed a most valuable member of the 
Commission. Otherwise its membership has remained unchanged except for the election 
of Professor T. Leslie Shear as a member ex officio after his appointment to the post of 
Director of the excavation. 

The business administration had to be organized and to take up its duties nearly a year 
before the work of excavation should begin. The Commission invited Mr. A. Adossides 
to assume charge of this department and was very fortunate to secure him. He was at 
the time the Executive Secretary of the Refugee Settlement Commission, in the organization 
and administration of which he had rendered invaluable services. During the War he 
had been Governor of Eastern Macedonia and there also had won distinction as a high- 
minded, able executive and an exceptionally skilful diplomat. During the War period 
he had become personally known to several members of the Commission and the friendly 
relations which had originated then had ripened into a warm friendship. Mr, Adossides 
built up a highly efficient body of advisers for the expert work which passes through 
his office and a competent group of accountants. Among the former may be mentioned 
Mr. Aristeides Kyriakides, our counsel and legal adviser, and Mr. A. Korizes, expert in 
real-estate and property values. Our business transactions, although large and of a 
highly complicated nature, have been conducted with exemplary strictness and accuracy, 
We are also under obligations to Mr. Harry Hill of the American Express Company for 
many courtesies in connection with our banking and exchange problems. 

As to the Directorship of the excavation, the Commission was unanimous in desiring 
to have Professor T. Leslie Shear of Princeton University in that position. And fortunately 
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Professor Shear was willing to accept the responsibility. His training and experience 
had equipped him for a great enterprise of this nature, in which learning, a broad and 
intimate knowledge of the history, literature, and institutions of the Athenians must be 
combined with administrative ability and the power of leadership. During the preceding 
twenty years he had attained a high standing among excavators by his work in Knidus, 
Sardes and Corinth. Dr. Shear’s academic training was gained at Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the Doctor’s degree in Classical Philology, a training which was 
supplemented by two years in the American School at Athens and at the University of 
Bonn, a period which was devoted to Classical Archaeology. 

The staff which has been brought together consists of two elements, the special 
“Agora Fellows” and those appointed for some special responsibility or function. For 
the system of Agora Fellows funds have been granted by the Rockefeller Foundation 
sufficient to finance the Fellowships through the campaign of 1936. Two Fellows are 
appointed each year, and they agree to serve for three years if their services are needed. 
They are selected by the Commission on the basis of their scholarly maturity and promise 
and their academic record. They are first given a training in field work and then as 
soon as possible entrusted with the responsibility of taking an excavation area in charge. 
The six Agora Fellows under appointment each year bear the principal responsibility, 
under the Director, for supervising the actual digging. Up to the present time seven 
appointments have been made; two have completed the three-year term of service, and 
one of these, Dr. Homer A. Thompson, has been given a supplementary appointment. 
The list is as follows: 


1929 to 1932: Homer A. Thompson, Ph.D., University of Michigan 

Frederick O. Waagé, III., M.A., University of Pennsylvania and 

Princeton 

Mary Wyckoff, A.B., Bryn Mawr (artist) 
1931 to 1934: Dorothy Burr, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr 

Eugene Vanderpool, M. A., Princeton and University of California 
1932 to 1935: James H. Oliver, Ph.D., Yale University 

Arthur W. Parsons, A.B., Yale University 


The staff for the third campaign, which will begin in January 1933, is made up 
as follows: 
Professor T. Leslie Shear, Ph.D., Director of Excavation 
Professor Richard Stillwell, M.F.A., Director of the School; Supervising Architect 
Professor A, D. Keramopoullos, Ph.D., of the University of Athens; representing the 
Archaeological Society of Athens 
Professor Benjamin Dean Meritt, Ph.D., University of Michigan; Epigraphy 
Miss Hetty Goldman, Ph.D., Pottery 
Mrs. T. Leslie Shear, A.M., Coins 
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Homer A. Thompson, Ph.D., Special Fellow 
Miss Dorothy Burr, Ph.D., Agora Fellow 
Eugene Vanderpool, A.M., Agora Fellow 
James H. Oliver, Ph. D., Agora Fellow 
Arthur W. Parsons, A.B., Agora Fellow 
Miss Lucy Talcott, A. M., Records 

Miss Mary Zelia Pease, Ph.D., Fellow, Coins 
Charles Spector, B. Arch., Fellow in Architecture 
Miss Virginia Grace, A.M., Records 

Mrs. Elizabeth F, Dow, A.B., Records 

Miss Gladys Baker, A.B., Coins 

Piet de Jong, Artist and Architect 

Mrs. Joan Bush, Photography 

H. Wagner, Photography 


The above matter-of-fact statement is intended principally to supply to any who may 
be interested the leading facts about the origin of the undertaking and the practical 
measures which have been taken to enable the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens to discharge creditably the heavy responsibility which it has assumed. What the 
outcome may be, as measured in terms of scientific gain, tadra Se@y gv yodvaoe xeiteu. 
But at least the favor of men has not been lacking, as witness the unexampled generosity 
of our anonymous friend, the good will of the officials of the Greek Government and of 
the citizens of Athens, and the loyalty of our own archaeologists led by Dr. Shear. 


Epwarp Capps 


THE PROGRESS 
OF THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATION IN 1931 


PLATE III 


The Agora or market place of ancient Athens was the area in which the principal 
public buildings of the city were located. In it were the Royal Stoa, where the chief 
magistrate had his office, the Senate House, where the legislative body met and where 
important treaties were filed, the Prytaneum and Tholos, the painted Stoa and the Stoa 
of Zeus Eleutherius, temples of Apollo and of Demeter, of Ares and of Hephaestus, altars 
of the gods and innumerable statues of gods, of heroes and of illustrious men. Thus the 
Agora was the most important part of the ancient city, after the sacred precinct of the 
Acropolis. Although few traces of its monuments remain above ground the boundaries 
of the Agora are approximately known from references given by ancient writers to its 
buildings in their relation to the geographical terrain. In this way we are certain that 
the area lies north of the west end of the Acropolis, north of the Areopagus, and east 
of the Kolonos Agoraios, the hill of the Agora, on which now stands the well preserved 
temple that is traditionally called the Theseum although scholars are generally agreed 
that it should be identified as the temple of Hephaestus. 

Because of the importance of the site of the Agora in antiquity the region has lone 
been designated by the Greek Government as an archaeological terrain, and its ultimate 
excavation has always been on the programme of the Greek archaeological authorities. 
Shortly after Greece secured her independence from Turkish rule a decree of King Otho, 
published on July 18, 1833, declared the area expropriated for archaeological excavation 
and set a price for the property at the rate of seventy lepta the square pik, which is 
equivalent to about fourteen cents for 51/, square feet. Although this amount is trifling 
in comparison with the present value of the land, for which an average sum of three 
dollars has been paid for the same unit, other pressing needs of the Government prevented 
the realization of the plan either at that time or at several later attempts to revive it. 
Some excavations, however, have been made in the area. In the years 1859 to 1862 and 
in 1898 to 1902 the Greek Archaeological Society uncovered the entire Stoa of Attalus, 
and the so-called Stoa of the Giants was excavated by the same society in 1859 and in 
1871. But as neither of these buildings is mentioned in the itinerary of Pausanias, in- 
vestigations in search of the Stoa Basileios were undertaken below the Kolonos Agoraios 
by the German Archaeological Institute, under the direction of Professor Dorpfeld, in 
1896—1897, and by the Greeks in 1907. These excavations resulted in the uncovering 
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of a series of foundations which have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted, and in the 
important discovery of a colossal statue of Apollo, which is probably the cult-statue of 
Apollo Patroos by Euphranor. 

The excavations in the area were not extensive or long continued because the district 
is thickly settled with houses, as is clearly shown by the photographs reproduced in 
Plate II] and in Figure 1, and consequently the costs preliminary to excavation are 
exceedingly high. But the value of property everywhere in Athens has been steadily 
increasing in recent years in proportion to the. growth of the population and of the 
prosperity of the country. The restrictions on construction in the area of the Agora 
were burdensome to the property owners, and it became apparent that if excavations 
were not begun at once the expense of acquiring the property would increase to such 
a point as to prevent effectually archaeological investigation of the terrain on the large 
scale which was clearly indicated to be necessary. At this juncture of the situation, in 
1924, the Greek archaeological authorities consulted with Dr. B. H. Hill, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at the time, as to the possibility of the project 
being undertaken by the American School. After much discussion of ways and means 
between the Greek Authorities and Professor Edward Capps, representing the School, 
it was finally agreed that the American School would conduct the excavation with the 
coéperation of the Greek Archaeological Society. As has been explained by Professor 
Capps in the Foreword, the enterprise is controlled by a Commission composed of members 
of the Board of Trustees and of the Managing Committee of the School under the 
chairmanship of Professor Capps. The Greek Archaeological Society is represented by its 
secretary, Professor George P. Oikonomos, and by the presence on the staff of Professor 
A. D. Keramopoullos of the University of Athens. 

The entire area of the Agora covers about twenty-six acres of land on which are 
built six hundred houses with between 6,000 and 7,000 inhabitants. As the excavation 
of this terrain in its entirety seemed too large an obligation for the American School to 
assume, and as the eastern part of it is distinctively the market of the Roman period, 
it was agreed that the Greek archaeological authorities should assume the task of ex- 
cavating the eastern part, leaving to the Americans the western section, which is the 
site of the specifically Greek Agora. The American zone includes about sixteen acres 
of land situated between the Kolonos Agoraios on the west and the east side of the Stoa 
of Attalus, and bounded on the north by the Athens-Piraeus electric railway, and by 
the Areopagus and the Acropolis on the south. In this area 367 houses and parcels of 
land are located and the immediate aim of the first campaign was the discovery, beneath 
these streets and houses teeming with modern life, of some conspicuous landmark of the 
ancient city which would serve as a point. of departure for future exploitation of the 
site. The constant guide in topographical researches in the area has been the admirable 
and authoritative work on the topography of Athens by Professor Walther Judeich, a book 


which is a mine of information and a masterpiece of interpretation (Topographie von Athen, 
2nd ed. Munich, 1931). 
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In order to enhance the probability of the discovery, at an early stage of the campaigt: 
of a building which could be identified with one of those mentioned in Greek literary 
records, parts of six city blocks were selected for trial excavation. These blocks are 
marked on the plan of the area which is given in Figure 2, and are designated by oe 
of the Greek alphabet. The two northern sections, A and E, adjoin the site of the earlier 
excavations, and it was hoped that their clearance might reveal the Royal Stoa, ee 
might clarify some of the problems involved in the interpretation of the foundations 
which had been previously uncovered. Figure 1 shows the site of Sector E of the new 


Fig. 3. Sector E. The first House to be Demolished 


excavations, which lie on the east side of Poseidon Street, with the area of the prior 
excavation in the foreground and with the Acropolis in the distance beyond. 

The fifteen houses in Sectors A and E came into the possession of the American School 
in April 1931 and demolition of them was begun on April 20. The contract for wrecking 
the houses was awarded, after competitive bids, on very favorable terms, since the 
contractor paid $1,000 to the School for the materials in addition to clearing the terrain 
to street level. The demolition was conducted under the eye of a member of the scientific 
staff, who salvaged any ancient marbles which had been built into the walls of the modern 
houses. The first house to be torn down was located on Eponymon Street in the south- 
east corner of Sector E, Fig. 3. The work was performed slowly and carefully so that 
ancient blocks in the walls might not be overlooked (Fig. 4), but the site was sufficiently 
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eleaved by May 25 to permit the start of excavations on that date 
initiated without formal inauguration, but with the blessin 
church of the Virgin of Vlasaros and | 
members of the American School. 


The campaign was 
g of the priest of the neighboring 
in the presence of Professor Oikonomos and of 
The work was continued for a period of ten weeks 


id as the average depth of the deposit of earth was found to be ten feet it involved 


the removal of about 7,000 tons of earth. The carting away of the excavated material 


was WONe by contract, let after competition to the lowest bidder, and the contractor 
secured from the police the designation of places for dumping, which were outside of the 


Fie. 4, Sector KE. The Progress of the Demolition 


city, along the sacred way to Eleusis. The workmen engaged in the excavation were 
under the control of Sophokles Lekkas, a foreman who had acquired skill and experience 
from his service in many archaeological campaigns at Corinth. 

Special attention has been paid to the development and perfection of the system of 
accurate recording and of careful description of the objects which are found from day 
to day. An archaeologist of the staff has the supervision of each area of excavation. 
The areas are divided into squares of one metre so that the place of finding is immediately 
obvious, and the depth is reckoned from a fixed point determined by the height above 
sea level. The scholar in charge of an area keeps a field note book in which all details 
of the progress of the excavation are neatly and fully recorded. The areas are designated 


by letters of the Greek alphabet and when an object is found it receives a serial number 
i i 
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prefixed by the letter of the area. It is then entered in the note book with the epecthoation 
of the exact place of discovery and with a description which includes its ome on 
A drawing of it is made in the book or else a space is left for the subsequent ineertign 
of a small photograph. A tag with the date of finding and with the serial number of 
the area is attached to the object which is sent to the workrooms. There it is washed, 
‘ts serial number is checked by the finder, and it is handed to the cataloguing department. 
It then receives a final inventory number which is entered in an inventory book, and 
a full description of it is written on a cataloguescard, which carries a small photograph 
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IDs Hy SOCK 1: The Start of the Excavations 


of the object in its upper left corner. The color of the card indicates the type of object 
such as sculpture, pottery, terracottas, lamps, ete., and the position of the tab marks 
other specifications as, for example, the period, whether Greek, Roman or Byzantine. 
The object is finally placed in a drawer or on a shelf in the position designated by its 
serial number. By this accurate method of recording nothing from the excavations can 
eo even temporarily astray, and any object desired can be at any time immediately 
located. All the discoveries are housed in a building in a corner of one of the expropriated 
blocks, marked m in the northeast corner of SZ’ on the plan given in Figure 2. The 
ground floor of this house has been transformed into a provisional museum, and the 
remainder of the building is used for headquarters for the staff, for work and study 
rooms, for the coin-cleaning apparatus and for the cataloguing department. Here, too, 
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technical experts are constantly occupied with piecine together brok ‘bles, or wi 
cleaning and sorting and mending a ae ce ee ae ae 
Shortly after the start of excavation, which was made at the southern end of Sector E 
under the supervision of F. O, Waagé (Fig. 5), a heavy shower of rain filled the excavated 
area with a deep pool of water which temporarily caused 
(Fig. 6). But while the problem of the disposal of the water 
the staff an underground vent was opened by the pressure 


a suspension of operations 
was under consideration by 
of the water above it and 


the water flowed away with great celerity. The explanation of this fortunate occurrence 


pe ERTEEEAL ELE 


Fig. 6. Sector E. The Excavation Flooded 


was revealed at a later stage of the campaign by the discovery of a great drain or 
water-channel, which passes through this area in a direction from south to north and 
with a gentle slope towards the north. The drain, a short section of which is shown in 
Figure 7, is admirably constructed with a stone floor, with walls built of polygonal 
masonry which date from the latter half of the sixth century B.c., and with a cover of 
heavy limestone blocks. This structure has suffered various vicissitudes, for the original 
cover has been broken away at several points and has been replaced by inscribed 
marble stelae. But even at a comparatively late date, subsequent to such repairs, 
a considerable volume of water must have poured regularly through the drain because 
the surface of the marble is badly worn wherever the stelae have been accessible to 
the action of the water. The objects found in the earth with which the channel was 


Fig. 7. Sector EK. The Large Drain 


lig. 8. Sector EK. View from the East during the Excavation 
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partially filled are uniformly of the Roman period, first to fourth century a, p., but water 


in this neighborhood must always have had an outlet through this drain iB 


a greater 
or less extent. 


As the excavation of this area yrogressed it became apparent that a road or street, 
Pl 


passing through the Agora from north to south, had been uncovered in this sector, and 


Hig. 9, sector: E. View from the Southwest 


that the course of the water-channel lay beneath this street. Up ROn of this eee is 
furnished by the discovery of two buildings, one on the west side of the area eo i 
other on the east, each of which faces the broad way lying between em a ee : 
the area in course of excavation, taken on July 8 1931 and ecbeynend in ae 
shows the front of the building on the west side as it Hee eee cea ) sar i 
foundations behind this structure in the area of une earlier EIEIO at ie et 
was a narrow building, and since the new excavations proved that it was i es ‘i 
with a columnar facade, it was provisionally identified as the stoa mentioned next after 
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the Stoa Basileios by Pausanias, in front of which stood statues of Zeus Eleutherius ue: 
of the Emperor Hadrian. Subsequently confirmation of this interpretation vas provided 
by the discovery of a statue of Hadrian lying in the great water-channel in front of the 
north end of the stoa. 

On the east side of the street a small marble building, with four steps on its west 
face, was uncovered. The size and type of the structure indicate the probability ae it 
was an altar, as is suggested by Professor Stillwell in a later article, and as oa 
references to the altar of the Twelve Gods point to its location somewhere in this 
section of the Agora, this building has been provisionally identified as that altar. 


Fig. 10. Sector A before the Demolition of the modern Houses 


A third building in this sector has a curious shape. It is a long, narrow rectangle 
with a row of post holes on each side. The posts have cuttings to support a railing 
by which the area was fenced, and a row of light foundation blocks in the interior 
marks the base on which the objects thus protected were placed. No satisfactory 
explanation of this building is available, and the only possibility which has been 
suggested is its interpretation as the Stoa of the Herms. But no evidence whatever has 
been secured to warrant such a deduction, and the solution of the problem must await 
some fortunate discovery in the further extension of the field of excavation. 

The appearance of this area near the close of the season of 1931 is shown in Figure 9 
which is a view from its southwest corner. <A piece of the stylobate of the Stoa of 
Zeus appears in the foreground, with the heavy foundations on which it is based seen 
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from behind. Beneath these foundations, at a depth of about three metres below the 


(3) € c 
uthynteria of the stoa, a small area was uncovered which is paved with large blocks 


Oo 
irregular eliaDe: This may be an early paved court or street, but it cannot be 
further investigated until after the complete removal of the adjoining section of the 


modern Poseidon Street. 


Just in front of the south end of the Stoa of Zeus a marble herm was found with a 
well preserved bearded head. Professor G. P. Oikonomos has kindly consented to 


Fig. 11. Sector A. View of the Area from the Northeast before the Beginning of the Excayation 


prepare a study of this statue for publication in a later Agora number of Hesperia. In 
a late wall nearby a statue of a woman and several inscriptions had been imbedded. 
The inscriptions and the statue, which had been broken into four large pieces, are 
published in subsequent articles in this number. 

The property in Sector A was acquired shortly after that in E and the excavation 
of it proceeded simultaneously under the supervision of Dr. Homer A. Thompson. 
Figure 10 gives a view of the area from the south before the demolition of the houses, 
and the same terrain, as it appeared when cleared to street level is shown in Figure 11, 
which was taken from the northeastern direction with a short stretch of Poseidon Street 
visible in the foreground. The excavation of this area revealed, at an average depth of 
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three metres below street level, the foundations of a building which faces east and 
extends north and south throughout the area for a distance of about forty metres. It 
is cut at the north end of the area by the road-bed of the Athens-Piraeus electric 
railway. The records show that similar foundation blocks were removed when the 
railway was constructed so that it is clear that the building extended beyond the 


4 


Fig. 12. Sector A. View from the Northwest at the Close of the Season 


railway to the north, but the determination of its northern limit must await future 
investigation in an area which lies outside of the designated archaeological terrain of 
the Agora. 

The foundations which were uncovered belong to a long narrow building constructed 
with two rows of columns. A view of the area as it appeared near the close of the 
season of 1931, taken from the northwest, is given in Figure 12. The shape of the 
building is clearly that of a stoa, and as it lies at the base of the Kolonos Agoraios, 
on the right as one enters the Agora, the position exactly fits the description given by 
Pausanias of the location of the Stoa Basileios. Thus the identification of the new 
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building as that stoa may be regarded as definitely established. It is 
observe that the site of the building almost exactly coincides with the hypothetical 
position assigned to it by Professor Judeich. This building is fully described from the 
architectural point of view by Professor Stillwell in his article on the architectural 


discoveries, and it will be discussed historically after the completion of the excavation 
of the neighboring terrain on the east. 


interesting to 


The objects found in the course of the campaign will be published in succeeding 
articles by various members of the staff. These studies are necessarily of a preliminary 
nature, and they will differ in the degree of completeness with which the material is 
presented. It will not be feasible or desirable to attempt the annual publication of all 
groups of objects, and some articles in future numbers of Hesperia will represent the 
study of material, here omitted, which shall have been accumulated in the course of 
more than one campaign. 


TOLESLIE SHEAR 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES 


I. THE ROYAL STOA 


Plate IV 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Between the area excavated by Professor Wilhelm Doerpfeld in 1896-97 east of the 
Theseum,! and the line of the electric railway to Piraeus, a sector was excavated in 
the campaigns of 1931 and 1932 in which were laid bare the foundations of a large 
stoa with a rectangular building behind it to the west (Figs. 1 and 2). This may be 
identified as the Stoa Basileios mentioned by Pausanias at the beginning of his description 
of the Ancient Agora of Athens.2 Only about forty metres of the southern part of the 
stoa have been uncovered. There remain unexplored the northern part of the building, 
cut through by the railway, and a return projecting east from the south end of the 
stoa, lying under a sector that is to be included in the coming campaign. 

The remains, which will be described in detail below, consist of the foundations of 
the back wall of the building, the piers for the interior colonnade, and part of the 
foundations of the exterior or front colonnade with the cuttings in the rock for the 
same wherever they have been ripped out. A single course of five marble blocks 
remains to show the location and level of the first step of the crepis at the south end 
of the building. 

The building behind the stoa, dating from the third century before Christ, is a 
rectangle measuring 12.50 m. by 16.50 m., divided into two equal parts by an east-west 
wall. It is clearly an addition to the stoa, and apparently communicated with it, for 
there is no possible approach to the lower level of the smaller building save through 
the larger. 

THE STOA 


The only significant dimension of the stoa that can be ascertained at present is its 
depth, which was very nearly 11.50 m. measuring from the socle of the back wall to 
the presumed face of the lowest step of the crepis. The spacing of the interior columns 
works out at very nearly 6.00 m. on centres, and consequently gives a submultiple of 
that distance for the exterior supports. The usual restoration would be to have two 
exterior supports for one in the interior, but certain difficulties that arise when a 
restored plan is attempted make it quite possible that the ratio was three to one. 
Sufficient fragments have been found to show that the outer order was Doric, the inner, 


1 Ath. Mitt. XX1, 1896, pp. 107 ff; XXII, 1897, p.225. Ant. Denkm. I, 'T. 37. 
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as might be expected, Ionic. On the other hand there are not enough data to make a 


complete restoration of the orders, and consequently this will not be attempted until 


further research furnishes additional indications, or shows that no more information 1S 


to be expected. ; 
One interesting fact that may be noted from the plan is that the spacing of the 


interior supports is greater than half the depth of the building, and as a consequence 


Fig. 2. Hellenistic Building behind Royal Stoa. View from the East 


this spacing is reduced to a distance that is consonant with the problem of turning the 
corner when the south end of the interior colonnade is reached. The piers next to the 
interior southwest corner one are drawn in to an approximate distance of 4.80 m. on 
centres from it.! This fact, together with the fortunate find of a cornice block which 
forms an interior angle, points conclusively to the presence of an eastward projection 
at the south end of the stoa, and, by inference of symmetry, to a similar projection at 


1 A yariation of a few centimetres in the spacing of the foundation piers and the absence of definite 


setting lines make accurate measurement of these spaces difficult, 
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the north end. There is a building of a considerably later period than that in which 
the present stoa must be dated which hag just such characteristics, namely the Stoa of 
Antigonos at Delos.1 Possibly the Athenian building furnished an example for the Delian. 

A noticeable irregularity occurs in the line of the foundation for the rear wall, which 
is not straight but bends to the west as it runs southward from the railway. The actual 
point of the bend is unfortunately not preserved, having been torn away in the con- 


Fig. 3. Water Basin at South End of Royal Stoa 


struction of a mediaeval well. The explanation of this peculiarity is not apparent, 
unless one supposes that part of the foundation is of an earlier date, ane the bend 
was the result of an addition or alteration. That the back wall was straight, however, 
is shown conclusively by the setting line which can be traced along the top of the 
foundation. There is no evidence that the building ever ran further to the south, for 
the level of the rock rises shortly beyond the south steps. On we other hand Be 
cutting exists to show that the stoa formerly bepInOT Ae where the pend in ne See 
seems to come, The angle may be the result of a slight change im orientation after the 


1 Delos. La Portique d'Antigone. Of. also the Great Stoa in the Sanctuary of Athena at Lindos in 
Rhodes. 
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construction of the building had begun from the southern end. Inasmuch as the 
foundation blocks were to be covered at the southern extremity of the stoa there was 
no reason for relaying them. As will be noted under the discussion of the construction, 
the marble steps remaining in sitw seem to have been let into the foundation in a rather 


unusual manner for anything but an alteration or change of plan. 


Fig. 4. Retaining Wall at South End of Royal Stoa 


A large water basin (Fig. 3) measuring 1.80m. X2.70m. on the inside stood at one 
time immediately within the southern limit of the building. At present there are five 
large poros slabs on which the outlines of the basin may be traced by the presence of 
the hard waterproof stucco that originally lined it. At the west end of the basin the 
stucco turns up in such a way as to show the presence of a small pier against the centre 
of the end wall. This presumably was for a fountain. The floor of the tank is some 
0.60m. below the supposed floor level of the stoa, and if the tank remained open it would 
have been sunk in the floor. The line of the south stylobate cuts very close to the corner, 
and the orientation of the tank is not that of the stoa but is some degrees removed 
from it. It seems clear from the plan that the basin and the stoa were not contemporary, 
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the former being the earlier, but it also appears that the basin was respected by the 
builders of the stoa, and that it remained in use. 

Parallel with the rear wall of the stoa, and about a metre further west, runs a retaining 
wall of squared but not faced poros and conglomerate blocks (Fig. 4). The wall begins 
just north of the south corner of the stoa, and is the continuation of a lighter wall, built 
of uncoursed pieces of Acropolis limestone. The conglomerate retaining wall is preserved 
four courses high at the south end, and breaks down as it extends north. For a distance 
of twenty-five metres it consisted of courses of headers and double stretchers, but the 
alternation of these in succeeding courses was not observed, that is, the same course 
will contain headers and stretchers, all save the lowest course which consists solely of 
stretchers. Where the wall crosses the front of the Hellenistic building some of the blocks 
have been removed, five from the west face of the wall, and one from the east. The 
two remaining blocks on the west side of the wall seem to have been left for some 
purpose in connection with the Hellenistic building, and it may not be purely a coincidence 
that they would serve to give foundations for an opening made from the stoa into the 
southern chamber of the addition. The northern part of the retaining wall has been 
much overbuilt by later construction. A section, four blocks long and two high, remains 
where the wall passes beyond the line of the Hellenistic structure. The west. face of the 
upper stones has been cut down leaving a projecting lip at the bottom, and the blocks 
retain traces of red stucco. A cutting in a block that forms a corner indicates that at 
some time a small, very poor building was made here. 


CONSTRUCTION 


At the south end of the building (Fig..5) the poros foundation blocks, coursing with 
the marble step-euthynteria, were originally laid 1.25 m. wide. A rabbet 0.20 m. wide 
was then hacked in their upper front face, and an additional course of poros, 0.50 m. in 
width, was laid south of the main course so as to provide a foundation for the marble 
step. This rather haphazard form of construction is a little startling in a building of 
the date to which we must assign the Royal Stoa. The marble step was then laid, the 
first four blocks counting from the west being of blue Hymettus marble, and the fifth 
of white Pentelic. Again the discrepancy is disturbing. The steps were not dowelled 
to their foundation, nor clamped against it, but evidently it was thought that the double 
dowelling of the next marble course would afford sufficient bond. One dowel of the next 
course occurs in the marble step and is matched by another in the poros foundation. 
The faces of the steps were never finished. They still retain their lifting bosses, and all 
but one of the steps show merely a roughly picked protecting surface, with a slight 
smoothing around the edges done with the chisel. The remaining block, the tine from 
the west, is better finished and shows a drafting on its lower edge, 0.055 m. high and 
0.005 m. deep. The lower corners of several of the blocks are chipped in such a way 
as to make a satisfactory finish impossible, but inasmuch as it seems to have been the 


i i ; é his course, it presumably did not matter. That this course 
intention to cover the face of t realli’ : 
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was never entirely covered, but that the ground level came up very nearly to the upper 
edge of the blocks, is shown by the wear that can be distinctly seen on the upper surface, 
and the rounding down of the actual front edge of the course. The fill which was densely 
packed against the face of the blocks contained pottery that could not date later than 
the second half of the fifth century B.c. 


Fig. 5. View of Step at South End of Royal Stoa 


The dowels were 0.01 m. by 0.06 m. in section. The upper surface of the marble was 
dressed with a toothed chisel, with three teeth to the centimetre. Only one clamp appears 
in this course. It holds the north side of the marble block at the corner to the poros 
behind. It is a double T clamp, 0.23 m. long, still in place, and well leaded in. Since 
the block which lay above this corner projected some fifteen centimetres to the west of 
the joint in the lower course, it was impossible to prevent the corner step block from 
slipping forward by the usual method of dowelling, and the clamp had to be used. The 
end of the fifth block where it is exposed shows well cut anathyrosis with a picked 


joint surface, 0.06 m. to 0.065 m, wide. A well marked setting line shows the continuation 


of the step to the east as far as the course below is preserved. 
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Rear Wall 

Running north from the corner the foundations of the rear wall are 
poros blocks ranging from 0.48 m. to 0.84 m. wide and 1.17 m. to 1.34 m. long. laid as 
headers. They are well jointed, but neither their inner nor outer edges eatin a 
No clamps were used. These blocks bear on their upper surfaces pairs of dowels with 
a single pryhole between, for blocks which varied in length from 1.11 m. to 0.97 ci 


made of soft 
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Fig. 6. The Rear Wall of the Royal Stoa near the North End of the Area 


This next course, to judge from the setting line, the position of the dowels, and the 
pryholes, must have been very nearly 0.80 m. in width, and was presumably either of 
marble, or of hard poros. The poros foundation at the south end was two courses deep, 
save at the extreme southwest point where a single course rests on the rock, 

Opposite the third inner column, from the south, the construction changes and the 
headers give way to stretchers and backers. The general thickness of the wall is main- 
tained. The distance between the joints is 1.20 m. to 1.30 m., and at each joint the 
stones are drafted, to the right of the joint. The field of each block is left quite rough. 
The setting line for the course above is set 0,08 m. behind the drafted edges of the blocks. 


Ox 
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Behind the fifth interior column the foundation becomes deeper (Fig. 6). From two 
courses it changes to four, and later to five, and it is bedded on the friable rock that 
underlies this area. Two blocks which belong to the upper course of the foundation 
remain in place at the north end of the area. The level is maintained very accurately, 
there being a difference of less than one centimetre in the whole length. As might be 
expected, the underlying courses are laid alternately as headers and stretchers and show 
anathyrosis throughout. No clamps or dowels occur save in the top course. The close 
fitting joints of courses three and four below the top are distinguished by being roughly 
bevelled, generally on one side of the joint only, and the faces of the blocks have been 
picked roughly to a plane surface, not always perpendicular. The top of course HI 
(counting down) shows a setting line less than five centimetres behind the average face 
of the blocks. To this line are set the headers of course II, the southern corner of 
whose blocks has been drafted so as to give a surface for alignment. The upper and 
lower edges of this course have been worked so as to produce an approximately straight 
line 0.02 m. outside of the setting line. This is not a drafting but rather a bevelled cut, 
done with a chisel. 

The upper surface of course II has had the same treatment as the one below. Course I, 
the top course, has its blocks drafted on both sides of the joint, and a drafting as well 
along the lower edge. The upper edge was not drafted, nor even bevelled, if we may 
judge by the remaining two blocks. Their faces are picked off roughly, and are not plumb. 

The deepening of the foundation to five courses occurs behind interior column number 
six. The bottom course here is laid with fairly tight joints, but it is not faced in any 
way. Course IV increases 0.06 m. at one point, making course HI correspondingly shal- 
lower. The height of the courses is as follows: 


Course I (top) 0.47 m. 


Course II 0.47 m. 

Course HI 0.51 m. to 0.53 m. (0.46 m.) 
Course IV 0.42 m. to 0.40 m. (0.47 m.) 
Course V 0.45 m. ca. 


The east side, (inside), of the foundation is quite rough, and the stones project unevenly. 

It is evident from the dowels preserved in the top of Course I at the north end of 
the area that the joints of the socle, or of the succeeding course, were not placed with 
any regard to the top foundation course. At this point the length of two blocks seems 
to have been respectively 1.015 m. and 1.035 m., and a dowel falls across one of the 
joints in the foundation. 

The stones that faced the wall seem on the whole to be of a slightly harder poros 
than those used as backers or levellers at the bottom of the foundation. The joints of 
the backers fall within a few centimetres of the stretchers’, and the stretchers themselves 
are not of a uniform thickness but vary as much as ten centimetres. 

The cut for the electric railroad to the Piraeus broke through the stoa, and many of 
its blocks found their way into the modern retaining wall built by the railroad company. 
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These foundations are roughly 1.30 m. square, and are built up in courses, more or 


less in number depending on the depth of the rock. Each course consists of two blocks, 


twice as long as wide, set side by side, and the direction of the joints changes ninety 
degrees for each course. The only pier of which more than the top course shows has 
lost the final foundation course, but shows below that three courses respectively 0.45 m., 
0.42 m., and 0.44 m. high. The blocks are dressed generally with a broad chisel, save 
where the upper surface of the last or highest course has been dressed with toothed 
chisels to receive the next course, probably a plinth for the column. A faintly discernible 
weather line, or rather pressure line, indicates that this plinth was about 1.15 m. square. 
In general the upper surface of the top course of the piers lies 0.05 m. above the upper 
surface of the back wall foundation. The spacing of the piers is not accurate, but they 
are large enough to allow the plinths to have been set accurately on them without the 
danger of projecting over at one side or the other. No trace of setting lines can be 
found and for the spacing of the interior columns we must work by averages. These 
piers were sunk in square holes cut for them down to bedrock, through the earlier fill, 
and especially through the layer of burning that seems to date from the Persian invasion. 

The floor of the stoa was of packed earth, and has left few traces. The excavation 
revealed the fragments from the destruction of the building coming as low as the 
general level of the rock surface within the stoa. If we restore one additional step 
above the one preserved at the south end of the building we will have very nearly the 
level of the stoa floor. Two steps above the preserved steps bring the floor so high 
that there is no possible explanation for the lack of a well-defined strosis some twenty 
centimetres above the rock at its highest point. 


ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS 


There remained in the area of the stoa after its destruction only 
a very few blocks, but many fragments and splinters of its marble 
architecture. Chief among these is one most important piece, a cornice 
block from an interior angle. It is of excellent profile, with a bedmold 
consisting of a cyma reversa, and a strongly accented drip below the 
edge of the corona. The bedmold is of the usual fifth century type 
(Fig. 7). It is interesting to observe that the fascia above the bed- 
mold, and the intervias, which are on the same plane, recede slightly 
, r icular Face of the corona seems to have been 
from the perpendicular, but the face of the corona see ee Pets Betwoldtet 
quite perpendicular. The upper side of the block shows two lifting Canes 
holes, for tongs, about 0.305 m. apart. The back of the block has been ‘ 
cut into roughly to receive ceiling beams. All this part as well as the upper side of 
the block is roughly picked, and there is absolutely no indication that anes was aa 
which, judging from the absence of any marble 


higher construction save the roof tiles, 
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fragments, were probably of terracotta. The most interesting feature in the way of 
decoration is the painting of the viae, which are adorned with palmettes of the flame 


WW 


Fig. 8. 


Palmette from Via 


block are seen on one 


type, issuing from scrolls which in turn spring from an 
acanthus leaf. The design, somewhat restored on the 
basis of other fragments found nearby and belonging to 
the same order, is illustrated in Fig. 8. These palmettes 
were scratched in outline on the marble and the back- 
ground was painted red. Whether the ornament itself 
was colored does not appear. It is clear that the design 
was applied before the block was hoisted into place, for 
the via on one side of the block has been worked down 
nearly a centimetre in order to make the block fit, and 
the anathyrosis has been recut. This entailed the slicing 
off of the sides of the scrolls. The band behind the viae 
was painted red, the mutules show traces of blue color, 
and the bedmold! is decorated with a leaf and tongue 
done in red, green, and presumably gold. Although 
no trace of the actual gilt remains, the marble where it 
was applied has been stained a blackish color, not to be 
confused with the traces left by black paint. The 
character of the stain is that which would be left by 
metal. The soffit of the bedmold where it projected 
slightly over the metopes was red. The guttae were 
probably also colored, for each gutta bears an incised 
circle on its lower face, some three millimetres from the 
edge. What color was applied here does not appear. 

Three other cornice blocks were also found, although 
none of these retains the overhang of the cornice. One 
is preserved to its full length, 1.0007m. Another seems 
to have measured originally 1.008m. The average width 
of the mutules was 0.401 m. and that of the viae 0.10 m. 
with very slight variations. 

The cornice blocks were fastened by H clamps, and 
dowelled at one end to the frieze by dowels of the same 
dimension as those used for the steps, namely 0.06 m. by 
0.01 m. in section. The clamps were 0.23 m. long, and 
correspond therefore in size with that used in the step 
course. Lifting holes similar to those on the corner 


the other cornice blocks. This block also shows clearly 


that no stone ever rested on it, and the difference in the working of the level part 


Phe closest analogy to the profile of this molding is found in the Periclean buildings on the Acropolis 


Aad 
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of the top and of the wash above the overhang can be clearly seen. 


A rough cutting 
at the back of the block seems to be for a beam. 


Frieze (Fig. 9) 


Numerous but very small fragments of poros triglyphs, retaining a great deal of their 


bright blue coloring, were found among the marble chips dating from the destruction of 
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Fig. 9. Restoration of Entablature 


the building. The stone is the typical granular Aiginetan poros. These can be restored 
to make a triglyph ca. 0.40 m. wide, which corresponds to the width of the Sa, Bue 
treatment of the corner bevel of the triglyphs is shown in the cut, as are the details OF the 
cutting for the metope slabs. It is not possible at present to recover the height of the frieze. 

The metopes may have been, and probably were, of marble. A small fragment was 
found in this area that may belong, but the actual top of the slab is not DEescmmeu, 
and it must be attributed only with reservations. Still, nothing else has come to light 


that will fill the requirements. 
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The Architrave 


One fragment of a regula, having a length to the joint of 0.205 m., may safely be 
attributed to this stoa. If the joint fell in the centre, the regula would measure, 
accordingly, 0.41_m. in length. The height of the fillet of the taenia and the face of the 
regula are almost equal, 0.043 m. The guttae are a little less than half the regula, 
but the taenia is augmented with a delicate ovolo that brings its height to 0.058 m. 
It will be observed that the sides of the guttae sway in slightly, a peculiarity noticeable 
in the Periclean buildings on the Acropolis, The under sides of the guttae have an 
incised circle and a centre point as do those of the mutules. Traces of red paint appear 
on the face and under surface of the taenia. The workmanship of all the above fragments 
is of the best quality. 

Again we are at a loss to complete the dimensions of the architrave, and must look 
to future excavations, and the lucky finding of some transported fragments to complete 
our restorations. 

No surely recognisable fragment of the Doric capitals of the outer colonnade 
remains. Several chips of fluting from the columns were found, and if we restore the 
drums as having the usual twenty flutes the lower diameter of the columns would have 
measured from 0.75 m. to 0.80 m. Stylobate blocks are as rare as capitals. 


Interior Order 


It might be presumed that the interior 
order of this stoa was Ionic, and the finding 
of three chips of an Ionic capital and some 
bits of fluted column with flat arrisses 
confirms this supposition. The first piece 
(Fig. 10) is from the angle formed by the 
horizontal part of the volute band and the 
curve of the volute. Here is a delicately 
carved palmette springing from a calyx 
with a double rim. The height of the capital 
is not obtainable. The echinus, where a small 
corner shows, seems to have been plain and 
not carved. This is borne out by the second 
fragment (Fig. 11) that clearly comes from 
the echinus, and has painted on it a tongue- 
shaped leaf with a double border and a 

Fig. 10. Fragment of Volute central spine. The leaf has a double border, 

the inner one plain, and the outer painted 

so as to give the effect of the carved border of V section that appears in the carved 
examples elsewhere. The tongues are diamond-shaped, with a central spine, and have 
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a narrow exterior border, widening toward the bottom, of some other color, which 
was carried as well into the space left between the tongue and the outer border of 


the leaf. The under surface or bed of the cap is visible on this fragment, and has 
been worked down smoothly with a toothed chisel. 


The height of the echinus is not 
available. 


A third fragment, which does not actually fit the first, but is the continuation of the 
joint between the horizontal and the curved volute band, seems to show a flare out 
which when taken with that noticeable on the first fragment indicates a corner capital. 
The only place that this could be used would be on the column of the interior order at 
the southwest corner of the building, i.e., where the interior colonnade turned to 
the east. 

A piece of the upper part of a column with an astragal may go with this interior 
order, although the workmanship is apparently not quite as good. Still, on account of 
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Fig. 11. Fragment of Echinus of interior Order 


the rather bad weathering of the piece it is difficult to tell. This gives us the information 
that the columns were fluted, at least in part, and that the astragal measured 0.02 m. 
and the fillet below it 0.013 m. in height. The upper diameter, exclusive of the fillet 
and astragal, would be about 0.60 m. | 
Several chips of unfluted column drums, the diameter of which may be ven 0.60 m. 
or a little over, were also found, and these may with all probability be assigned to 
the interior order. The outer surface of the drum is worked Ai DOE with a 
toothed chisel, save at the joint, where a finer finish has been pyres ee bed, 
where one drum rested on another, is rubbed smooth. Inside of an resting alge 
face, which is about 0.12 m. wide, the core of the drum shows again tooth chise 
ee fragment of base for these columns has appeared, nor has any part of the plinth 


on which these bases may have rested been found. 
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Date of the Building 


Certain evidence of the date of the stoa is lacking, but from the style of the 
fragments preserved we can place it on the one hand as not earlier than the Parthenon, 
and even from the analogy of the flame palmette to other examples, as late as the 
first part of the fourth century. The evidence from the fill against the step at the 
south, and from trial trenches cut through the filling thrown in to form the floor, points 
to the fifth century, and we may tentatively assign it to the latter half of the fifth 
century before Christ. A closer dating is of course to be desired, and may well be 
ascertained on the completion of the excavation. The building lasted through Roman 
times and apparently was entirely destroyed by the fifth century a.p. 


i. THE HELLENISTIC BUILDING 
Plate V 


At the time when the stoa was constructed, the rock of the Theseum hill came 
forward to the line of the retaining wall for a length of some thirty or more metres north 
of the southern end of the structure. The addition of a rectangular building measuring 
some seventeen by twelve and a half metres necessitated quarrying the rock away and 
cutting through two earlier cisterns which lay in the area. Actually the back wall of 
the new building les more than sixteen metres from the rear wall of the stoa, and 
there was a space of some three and a half metres between the earlier and the later 
buildings. How this space was treated is impossible to say. Probably it was unroofed, 
although no trace of provision for draining the open areas remains. 

The foundations of the later building are of squared conglomerate blocks, sunk in a 
trench cut in the soft friable rock which underlies the area. In places where there is 
a harder vein of limestone, the foundation courses have not been sunk to so great a 
depth as is the case elsewhere. There were at least three courses of foundation until 
the euthynteria level of the new building was reached, which is higher than that of the 
stoa. The width of the foundations is about 1.30 m., and the height of the courses is 
generally 0.45 m. No part of the superstructure remains. The plan is bisected by an 
east-west wall, the eastern half of which rested on a foundation similar to the outer 
building foundations, some 1.30 m. broad, and the western part on a foundation only 
0.85 m. wide, if we can judge by the single block that remains. On this foundation, one 
course high, rest three re-used blocks which show H clamps, excellent anathyrosis, and 
in one case a groove cut in the anathyrosis band in which lead was poured for water- 
proofing. It is probable from the dimensions of the blocks that they came from the back 
wall of the stoa when it was cut through to provide access to the new building. The 
blocks are of Aiginetan poros, identical with that used in the triglyphs of the stoa. To 
the south of these blocks, which formed a wall 0.70 m. thick, are four blocks, less care- 
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fully laid, with their tops nearly at the same level. They rest partly on earth, partly 
on the projection of the broad foundation. A cutting on one of them may indicate a 


step to a sill in a door between the two chambers. On the north of the median wall 


five blocks remain, also resting partly on the foundation and partly on dirt. These are 
much better joined, 


and are brought to a level surface some 0.06 m. below the top of the 


Fig. 12. Marble Base Blocks in Hellenistic Building 


central course. Presumably these two flanking rows of blocks Depress ae foundations 
of seats that ran around, or at least partly around, the two OHNE IH: From ane eastern 
wall of the northern chamber two poros blocks 0.70 m. wide project one en into ne 
room. They course with the euthynteria of the building and ae eu m. ae 
Like the blocks that flank the median wall they rest partly on the ENUM NG ae : 
on earth or rock. From their position, spaced ee eo! the oa el the ee ae 
2.15 m. apart, they may be supposed to be foundations for hee a Sage ee 
wall, though the nature of the objects is not revealed by any cutting ne % Dee - 
of the stones. They could hardly have been very heavy, or the blocks would have h: 


: + were sive ossibly a narrow gallery or balcony ran 
more of a foundation than they were given. Possibly o 1 
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across the end of the chamber and was supported by light construction. Cuttings in 
the rock for two similar foundations appear in the southern chamber. 

The excavation revealed a heavy layer of marble chips extending over the whole area 
of the building save where the walls had been removed. Over this was laid at some 
time in the Roman period a floor of marble slabs, fifteen of which remain in situ. They 
are preserved only in the northern chamber. The southern chamber has at its east end 
two marble blocks that formed the base of some construction resembling an altar (Fig. 12). 
The northeast corner is preserved, and if we restore the length so as to place it sym- 
metrically in the room, we get a dimension of 3.20 m. The depth is not ascertainable. 
The poros foundation which supported the construction has completely disappeared except 
for those blocks that remain im situ. 


Final Period. Late walls 


This structure can be dated in the third century before our era on the evidence of 
the sherds found in the well at the southeast corner and in the two cisterns. All of 
these were filled when the building was erected. Trial pits in other locations confirm 
this dating. 

After the destruction of the building, presumably towards the end of the Roman period, 
two walls consisting partly of re-used materials were erected inside of the limits of the 
north and south boundaries of the building. A cross wall of rubble masonry was built 
across the northeast corner but there are no indications to show for what purpose this 
rebuilding served. 


III. CISTERNS IN SECTION A 


In clearing the slopes of the Kolonos Agoraios three double cisterns were found cut 
down into the living rock and intended for the storage of rain water. All three are 
alike in their general features, consisting of two bell-shaped chambers opening above in 
bottle-neck mouths and connected at their floor levels by underground passages. In the 
bottom of each chamber, directly below the mouth, there is a shallow circular depression 
towards which the floor slopes gently from all sides in an arrangement which was doubtless 
designed to facilitate the cleaning of the cistern. Walls and floors alike are covered by 
a single coat of stucco made principally from sand, fine gravel and lime. This plaster 
has survived in firm and well preserved condition save where the rock has broken away 
behind it. 

One of these double cisterns lies in the angle between the back wall of the stoa and 
the south wall of its late annex. Of the two chambers the southern is the larger, having 
a maximum depth of 6.37 m. and a lower diameter of ca. 5.34m. This chamber was 
too large to be safe because of the faulty nature of the rock, and, therefore, it was found 
necessary to strengthen the ceiling by a lintel carried on a round column and a square 
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pier, mae up, ie part, of re-used materials (Fig. 13). Notwithstanding these precautions 
a great mass he easter ing rds i 
os 3 ; of the eastern wall, facing towards the stoa, has fallen in. A short surviving 
ection OF a poros water channel leading into the cistern’s mouth from the direction of 


Fig. 13, Cistern in Sector A. View of the Interior 


the stoa suggests that the reservoir drew its water from the roof of that building. — Its 
mouth opened in a room floored with pebble mosaic and enclosed by walls of poros masonry. 

A rock-cut passage, some 2.44 m. long and 2.15 m. high, supported at its southern 
end by a single column, connected this chamber with its northern counterpart (Fig. 14). 
The latter is of the same height but of smaller diameter, measuring only 2.40 m. across 
the bottom. The ereater part of its neck and mouth was cut away to make room for 
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the annex to the stoa. The lower part was then filled in with broken stone and earth 
to carry the southern foundation of the new building. 

If one may judge from the pottery found in the filling overlying the bottoms of these 
two chambers, they must both have gone out of use as water reservoirs towards) the 
close of the fourth century n.c. The lowest filling of the southern chamber was especialy 
interesting. It consisted largely of ashes and charcoal, freely intermingled with miniature 


Fig. 14. Cistern in Sector A. Entrance to Side 
Passage 


unpainted kraters, kantharoi, and open bowls. In clearing out slightly more than one half 
of the filling more than five thousand of these vessels were secured. The combination of 
miniature vases in such numbers with traces of burning suggests that, after the chamber 
had ceased to be used for the storage of water, it became a refuse dump for some 
neighbouring sanctuary or altar. The northern chamber yielded no miniature vases or ashes 
and this circumstance suggests the possibility that the material was brought from the south- 
west, which is the direction in which the Theseum is located. 

Another pair of similar chambers was so situated that the architect of the annex to 
the stoa, in cutting the western scarp for the accommodation of that building, sliced 
away the eastern half of the southern chamber and likewise of the underground channel 
which connected it with the northern. The latter basin was left almost intact just beyond 
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the northwest corner of the new building. The southern of the two chambers was very 


slender, having a lower diameter of only 1.35 m. compared with a depth of 5.30 m. Its 
lower 0.45 m. was filled in and the western foundation of the annex was carried unbroken 


across it. The connecting passage-way is ca. 7.70 m. long and 1.75 m. high. The northern 


chamber is larger, measuring 4.30 m. in depth and 3.30 m. in its lower diameter. A 


well was cut through its floor in later times and both well and cistern yielded Byzantine 
pottery. None of the few sherds found in the filling of the southern chamber need be 
later than the third century z.c. 

In clearing the bedrock just to the west of the southwest corner of the annex to the 
stoa the mouth of another bell-shaped reservoir was found which has a depth of 3.17 m. 
and a lower diameter 2.70m. A winding passage, 9.20 m. long and 1.20 m. high, led 
westward to another larger storage chamber (depth 5.68 m., lower diameter 4.20 m.). 
This room is an excellent specimen of rock-cutting and plastering and has survived in 
almost perfect condition. Overlying the floor of each of these chambers was a cone- 
Shaped deposit (0.80-1.00 m. high in the middle) of viscous red earth in which was 
found a quantity of pottery of the third and second centuries zp.c. The upper filling 
was of late Byzantine times. 

The regularly double nature of these cisterns is probably due to the faulty nature 
of the rock in which it would be safer to cut two or more small chambers rather than 
one large cavity of equal capacity. This argument is borne out by the excavations of 
1932 which have revealed in the still more treacherous bedrock at the northern foot 
of the Areopagos water storage systems comprising more numerous and smaller chambers 
connected by underground channels. That one mouth was reserved for the ingress and 
the other for the drawing of water is: disproved by the fact that in the case of the 
southern chamber of the first cistern in Section A, the inlet in no way interfered with 
the draw mouth. Indeed, the separate mouths of these cisterns may well have opened 
in different properties. 

The close similarity in plan and in stucco suggests that the three cisterns are not 
far apart in the date of their construction. We cannot, to be sure, fix that date with 
certainty. It is probable, however, that the first was cut shortly after the building of 
the stoa from which it drew its water. As we have seen, it appears to have gone out 
of use as a cistern towards the end of the fourth century s.c. Of the second cistern 
we can only say that it was rendered useless by the construction of the stoa annex, 
probably in the third century s.c. The third cistern was in use in the early Hellenistic 
period but scarcely later." 


1 The aboye paragraphs on the cisterns were written by Dr. Homer A. Thompson who was in charge 


of their excavation. 
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Fig. 15. View of Sector E from the North showing the East Side of the Zeus Stoa 
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IV. THE ZEUS STOA 


The first campaign in 1931 revealed at the southwestern edge of Sector Epsilon, the 
presence of a colonnade or stoa running parallel with the general line of foundations 
forming the eastern limit of the buildings in the area excavated previously partly by 
Doerpfeld and in part by the Greek Archaeological Society! (Fig. 15). The second 
campaign followed this stoa to its northern limit. The southern end of the stoa appears 
at the extreme southern limit of the excavation, but until further exploration can be 
made very little can be said about it. The present report, therefore, will be confined to 
a discussion of the remains in sitw, but their relation with the complex of buildings to 
the west must wait for explanation until the entire section can be uncovered. 

No architectural fragments have come to light that determine whether the stoa was 
onic or Corinthian, although the former is more probably the case. One base of Pentelic 
marble remains i situ above a stylobate and two steps of Hymettus marble. These in 
turn are based on a euthynteria course of Piraeus stone, which towards the northern 
end of the stoa rests on a lower course of the same material. The subfoundation, 
increasing in depth to the north with the slope of the land, is of conglomerate, as 
are the filling courses behind euthynteria and steps. | 

Altogether, a length of nearly forty metres of this stoa has come to light. It is 
broken from time to time by late pits which were sunk through the structure and, save at 
the south end, has been stripped down to the subfoundations, or to the course lying below the 
euthynteria. Many of the blocks of the latter were turned up on end and built into a late 
wall that ran along the course of the colonnade. Some of these have since been restored 
to their places, as has also one block of the lower step which was found lying nearby. 


Construction 


A eareful examination of the construction and technique of the building gives the 
following characteristics. The conglomerate blocks of the subfoundation were laid on 
rock or hard-pan, and are only roughly squared. Their upper surfaces are carefully 
levelled off to receive the euthynteria, which consists of blocks of Piraeus stone, laid as 
headers and carefully jointed with anathyrosis on the edges adjacent to the face of the 
stones, from which the square lifting bosses have not been removed. The euthynteria 
blocks are roughly 1.40 m. long and 0.65 m. wide. The height of the course is about 0.35 m., 
varying slightly with the inequality of the foundations. As has been already stated, 
there is a well finished course below the euthynteria which runs from the north end of 
the stoa to a point some 9.50 m. south. It consists of a series of stretchers varying 
from 1.35 m. to 1.41 m. in length, 0.65 m. to 0.70 m. in width, and 0.475 m. high. Backers 
of conglomerate lie behind these. This course also shows lifting bosses. The (aes are 
bevelled on one edge with the toothed chisel, and the remainder of the surface is picked. 


LW. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 2nd Ed., p, 331. " 
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The effect is not that of a carefully finished course, and it is doubtful whether it was 
ever meant to be seen. If it was, then the lowest marble step must, at the north end, 
have been raised too far above the ground level to be of any use (Fig. 16). Probably 
the finishing of this lower course was intended as a safeguard against a mde ame 
in the level of the Agora, or it may merely have provided for temporary visibility while 
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Fig. 16. North End of the Zeus Stoa 


the finished level of the grade was being determined. In Roman times, at any rate, this 
course was visible at the north end of the stoa, where it returns for 2.10 m. to the west 
and then turns south against the end wall foundation. No setting line can be traced, 
but from the weathering it seems that the euthynteria was set back some 0.07 m. from 
the face of the course below it. 

The face of the euthynteria course is carefully dressed with flush joints. No clamps 
or dowels are to be found until the first step is reached. This consisted of blocks of 
Hymettus marble, ranging from 1.21 m. to 1.30 m. long, and varying in depth. The 
backs are quite roughly cut and have the conglomerate backers fitted to them (Fig. 17). 


lode’ 


The height of the step was 0.275 m., the tread 0.329 m. to the setting line for the second 
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step. Each block was dowelled to the euthynteria with square dowels, and clamped at 
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each nelg ‘ing i 
ach end to the neighbouring step block with one, and to the conglomerate backer with 


is hook clamps, set in a slightly dovetailed cutting. Well defined anathyrosis, with a 
. Rite . x c : ) . : ; : ; ao * : 
joint surface about 0.06 m. to 0.08 m. wide, occurs at the ends of each block. The face 


of the step, which is not drafted at the base, is finished in its lower half with a toothed 


Fig. 17. Zeus Stoa. View of Base in situ from the West 


chisel and is picked above. There is no projection of one surface beyond the other but 
the difference in working is clearly visible (Fig. 18). 

Only four blocks of the second step remain, but the setting lines on the lower step 
show that their lengths ranged from 1.195m. to 1.372m,. This step was only 0.279 m. 
high and had a tread of 0.335 m. to the setting line for the stylobate. The blocks were 
fastened to the lower step by two square dowels. Those at the southern end of each 
block come at the joint and were leaded from the end of the stone before the next 
block was set. The other dowels occur as much as 0.15 m, from the north end of the 
blocks and are equipped with pour channels, leaded from the face of the step. This 


rather unusual arrangement might suggest that the steps had been reset, as does also 
LO* 
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the fact that some of the setting lines for the blocks have been struck twice. The 
clamps on the other hand show no clear trace of a second use, though they may belong 
to the resetting of the blocks. It seems hardly likely, however, that so ee and 
important a colonnade could have been moved. <A restoration would be bles to 
affect the lower part of the building, and there are no other signs of this having been 


Fig. 18. Zeus Stoa. View of Base from the East 


done. ‘The finish of the blocks of the second step is in every way similar to that of 
the blocks of the first, save that there is a drafting along the lower edge, some 0.04 m. 
high and 0.005 m. deep, the upper edge of the drafting being very slightly bevelled. 
It may be noted here that the setting lines that governed the face of each succeeding 
course agree with the foremost face of the blocks and not with the drafting which was 
cut afterward. 

A serious discrepancy occurs in the case of the only block of the stylobate that 
survives. Here, although the block is still dowelled in its place, the face of the block 
lies about one centimetre behind the setting line. It is probable that the protecting 
surface of the stylobate was worked back relatively further than was the case with the 
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second step. The length of the stylobate block is 1.29m., the height 0.25 m., and the 
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Fig. 19. South End of Zeus Stoa 


be expected, a trifle lower. The base was fastened to the stylobate with two dowels, 
presumably square. The ends of the pour channels may be seen. On the top of the 
base are two dowels, 0.06m. by 0.05m. and 004m. deep, for securing the column. 
Fragments of fluted columns-which agree in diameter with the base have been found, 
but no complete drum exists. Of the capitals and entablature there is no sure trace. 

It is clear from an inspection of the plan that this colonnade served as an 
ornamental facade for the complex of chambers to the west. If we take the length 
(1.29 m.) of the remaining stylobate block for the interaxial spacing of the columns, we 
can restore a facade of sixteen columns. Whether the break caused by the base for a 
monument that seems to form the southern limit of the colonnade is actually the end 


of the structure does not yet appear (lig. 19). 


Fig. 20. View of Sector E from the South with the Fenced Area in the Centre 
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The date of the colonnade is likewise not fixed 
by any factual evidence save technique, and a close 
inspection seems to indicate that it may belong to 
the late third, but more probably to the early second 
century s.c. The setting of the step blocks and the 
clamps which hold them to their backers, as well 
as the deeply grooved setting lines, resemble the 
work on the stoa of Attalus, which is dated in the 
second century. The actual workmanship and stone- — £ 
cutting are, however, superior. Ae 
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V. THE “ PERIPHRAGMA” 


Midway between the Altar of the Twelve Gods (?) 
and the Pisistratid drain, that runs through the 
excavations, les a construction the purpose of 
which is at the same time clear and yet most +f 
mystifying (Fig. 20). A foundation ca. 18.40 m. 
long and 3.68 m. wide with marks of post holes, 
and with the stumps of two marble posts. still 
in situ, surrounds an area in which was a long 
narrow foundation, part of which is still preserved 
(Fig. 21). The blocks which form the foundation 
average 1.27 m. long by 0.47 m. wide.’ Their depth 
varies from 0.50 m. to 0.32m., the deeper blocks being 
generally nearer the north end of the foundation, 
which is bedded in or on the hard fill that formed &> 
the level of the agora at this point. Only at the 
extreme north end of the structure did the blocks 
rest on masonry, and here it is only a question of 
their having been laid over part of an earlier 
foundation. The length of the blocks gives the 
spacing of the posts of the fence (1.27 m.), and 
originally there were fifteen posts on the sides and 
four on the ends, the corner posts being counted 
twice. Each post was fastened by two oblong 
dowels, and the upper surface of the foundation or 
sill was in a few cases dressed off slightly to ac- 
commodate the post, but generally the trace of the 
post on the masonry is very slight. The dowels 
measure 0.055m. by 0.012m. The posts, from the 
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Fig. 21. Plan of “ Periphragma” 
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traces on the foundation, were about 0.33 m. by 0.25 m. in section at the foot. 
The corner posts were presumably square and had the larger dimension. Both within 
and without the boundary of the fence the foundation is dressed down smooth for a 
portion of the total height of the blocks. On the outside this dressing does not maintain 
an even height but is deeper at the north end, extending down 0.28 m. from the top 
of the course. At the south end the depth is less, being only 0.18m. The difference 
in level occurs about one third of the way from the north corner, on the west side. 
On the east the break occurs nearer the 
north end and is almost exactly opposite 
the extension of the south side of the altar 
steps. On the inside of the circuit the 
dressing is only about 0.10 m. deep. At 
some period in the history of this foundation 
there was an alteration. The original posts 
were removed and were replaced by a new 
series with about the same spacing, although 
considerably more irregular. The new 
uprights were not dowelled to the base, but 
were set in holes cut in the foundation to 
a depth of 0.12 m. to 0.05 m. and were 


leaded in. Two stumps of these remain 
in situ. The enclosure was at the same 
time lengthened towards the south by two 
more uprights, making the total length about 
21.00 m. The extra posts were set in 
separate blocks, one a re-used statue base 
Fig. 22. Limestone Post and Capping Stone with an inscription. 


° 0.50 7109 M 


The southeast corner post of the new 
series still remains in place. It is of marble which is rather a poor quality of Pentelic, 
and it shows holes for wooden rails 0.09 m. by 0.03 m. On the east side there is 
evidence for two rails on the post that remains m situ, set about a foot apart, with 
the bottom rail a foot above the foundation. Neither the height nor the spacing of the 
rails was uniform. This can be seen on two other posts remaining in situ. One almost 
complete post, of Hymettus marble, has three rail holes preserved on each side. 

A post lying near the foundation, made of limestone, shows very much better 
workmanship, and may belong to the earlier series, although its section does not cor- 
respond with that indicated on the foundation. Since the foot is broken away it is 
possible to restore a base of large enough section to fit the tooling on the foundation, 
but there is no certain evidence. A drawing of this post is given in Fig. 22. The 
workmanship is very good, the corners being finished smooth and the field of the four 
sides being picked. There is, however, no perceptible line of demarcation between the 
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surfaces. The rail holes are slightly larger than in the marble posts, and measure 
0.047 m. by 0.115 m. 

as will be noted, the face of the post shows a V-shaped cutting which divides the 
upright into two jambs. An iron dowel is still preserved and a part of the capping 
stone, quite possibly the one that fitted this actual post, has been found. It is triangular 
in section, with the lower edges of the triangle chamfered off so as to give a vertical 
fascia about 0.07 m. high. At the end, where a joint came over the centre of the 
upright, is a dowel cutting, and on one of the sloping faces, presumably the one that 
originally was turned towards the inside of the fence, is a hook clamp.! 

A capping stone, of similar section, but lacking any clamps or dowels, made of 
marble, was also found built into a mediaeval cistern not far off. Presumably it should 
be assigned to the marble series, but it is difficult to see how it could have been held 
in place. 

What the structure was that this carefully built fence surrounded is not clear. Five 
limestone blocks remain im situ on the east side. They are held together by H clamps, 
and the face of each block has been dressed down smooth for a distance of about 
0.16 m. from the top which lies about 0.10 m. higher than the top of the foundation for 
the fence. A well marked weather line, set back 0.09 m. from the face of the course, 
gives the front line of the course above, but what this course was is not known. 
Inasmuch as the five blocks are laid directly on dirt, or rather hard fill, they could not 
have been intended to carry any great weight. The space between the inner foundation 
or euthynteria, and the inner edge of the fence course, about 0.41 m., seems never to 
have had anything save an earth floor. Unfortunately both ends of the original inner 
basis have disappeared. Probably they were spaced as far from the ends of the fence 
as were the sides. When the fence was lengthened the inner basis seems to have been 
carried out to the south, and a limestone slab, nearly but not quite on line with the 
face of the inner euthynteria, as well as some foundations to the south of the original 
fence, strengthen this hypothesis. The fence foundation at the south also shows evidence 
of having been trimmed to accommodate another slab similar to the one i situ, 
and adjacent to it on the west. The cutting ends at a distance nearly enough 
the same distance from the west fence to make the addition centre on the two 
lines of fence. 

It should be noted that the enclosure does not have parallel sides. The divergence 
is about 0.12 m., the south end being the narrower. 


1 A second fragment of a capping stone was discovered in the old excavations. It is similar in section 
to the piece above mentioned, but is actually a corner piece. 
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VI. THE ALTAR 


Near the eastern limit of Sector Epsilon is a rectangular structure of which are 
preserved, on the west side, four marble steps, rising above a euthynteria of Piraeus 
stone (Fig. 23). Although the eastern half of the monument was badly quarried away 
in mediaeval times, the foundations and the southeast corner block of the euthynteria 


Fig. 23. View of Altar from the Southwest 


remain, and make it possible to ascertain the original size of the building. It was a 
rectangle measuring, on the bottom step, 8.76 m. by 543m. The setting lines for the 
southeast corner step can be seen on the course below, and the restoration of the 
original dimensions is certain. 

mlm a . 0 

The foundations are of conglomerate, the blocks squared but not very closely 

ate Va Noa § F 1 ey ee pe : : 
matched (Figs. 24, 25). They rest on the friable native rock that underlies this portion 
of » Agora. The e mteria course is 5 oe : ie 

f un Agora. The euthynteria course is 0.495 m. high, built of carefully jointed blocks 
which are fastened together with H clamps. The outer face of the course is worked 
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down smooth for a distance of about 0.17 m. from the upper edee. ; 

0.05 m, to 0.10 m. wide, in the same plane as this upper ae Ra: a ie 
acing, i either side 

of the vertical joints. The remainder of the face of each stone is left rouzh but does 

not project more than about five centimetres. Only the outer blocks of this tee oe 

of Piraeus stone. The remainder, or filling blocks of the course, were of conglomerate 

or poros and so far as can be seen only the outer rine of blocks was clamped together. 


aM 


Fig. 24. View of Altar from the Northeast 


The steps, four in number, are found in two courses of marble, each the height of 
two steps (Figs. 26, 27). The treads, beginning at the bottom, average respectively 0.327 m., 
0.3275 m., and 0.325 m. in width. The top step has no definite width, but formed a 
platform at the top of the structure. It will be noted that the treads measure practically 
one Attic foot. At either end of the building, to north and south, the steps are returned 
as a narrow ledge only 0.077 m. wide for the first two steps and even less (0.05 m.) for 
the third. A shallow drafting 0.042 m. high runs around the base of each step. The 
position of the setting line which is visible on the top of the first course shows that the 
steps were set in place before the drafting was cut. A very faint second setting line, 
slightly inside of the first, has a significance that will appear below. The height of the 
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Fig. 25. Plan of Altar 
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steps varies from 0.288 m., for the top step at the west side to 0.32 m. for the bottom 
step. Inasmuch as the top step at the north end of the building, where it is least worn 
gives a height of 0.30 m., this may be taken for very nearly the height of the ten 
The fortunate preservation of a fragment of one of the eastern corners of the upper pair 
of steps gives the valuable information that the narrow ledges were continued around 
the east side of the monument and that consequently the only approach was from the 
west. Given the dimensions of the structure, or rather of the platform which was left 
at the top of the steps, 8.35 m. by 4.247 m., and the fact that the approach lies on the 
west, it seems clear that the building was an altar.! 

At the south end of the west side the lower marble course is exposed and the clamps 
and dowels are clearly visible. The clamps are of the H type, from 0.34 m. to 0.36 m. 
long. ‘The dowels are of the thin oblong type and measure about 0.02 m. by 0.09 m. in 
section. The blocks were dowelled in one end only. The dowel near the southwest 
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Fig. 26. Section of Steps ig. 27. Section of North End 


corner is provided with a narrow rectangular pour channel showing that the block which 
it fastened was the last one of its course to be laid. Hence it follows, if we may restore 
only two blocks along the south face of the upper course, that the southeast block was 
the first to be put in place. 

Careful inspection of the dowel holes reveals the fact that the dowels seem to have 
been chiselled out with some care. A deep groove was cut on one side, or all around 
the dowel, which was then removed (Fig. 28). This fact might pass unnoticed were it 
not for the fact that the clamps show an entirely different state of affairs: Here 
the marble has been recklessly hacked away. Further inspection makes the removal 
of the metal of the dowel at the south end of the preserved second marble course a 
bit of magic, unless the block had been raised. Otherwise it would have been 
impossible to free the dowel without causing far more damage to the marble than is 
the case. It seems senseless to raise a very large block, as this was, for the purpose 
of removing a small piece of bronze, and then returning it to its place, or very nearly 
to its place, for there is a slight shift of the block to the west. The pry holes in the 


1 The great altar of Demeter at Pergamon has about the same dimensions, length 8.60 m., breadth 
4.50 m. W. Doerpfeld, Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 374 ff. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v, altar, 1°, p. 1655. 
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eastern edge of the block of the lower marble course seem rather strange, and there is no 
corresponding mark in the poros backer adjacent to one of these holes. A patch at 
the northwest corner of the lower step has two sets of pin holes for fastening it in 
place. Apparently the repair fell out once and was replaced. One is inclined to think 
that some alteration was made to the structure, or even that it was moved in antiquity 
from some other position. 

Further inspection confirms _ this 
hypothesis. There are a number of 
spalls in the marble along the lower 
edge of the bottom step, particularly 
along the north side. Inasmuch as the 
north and south ends of the step are 
absolutely level, with a rise of one centi- 
metre at the centre, and since the second 
step is almost absolutely level for its 
whole length, one can hardly account 
for these breaks by settling. They seem 
rather to be the result of damage caused 
by prying up the block. The confirming 
piece of evidence is that, on the north 
side, the first joint from the corner of 
the lower marble course shows that the 
upper surface of the course was worked 
off rather roughly so as to make an 
even bed for the block above, but the 
ledge which corresponds to the first step 
is not worked off and here the upper 
surfaces have a difference in level of 
over a millimetre. 

Fig. 28. Detail of Holes for Clamps and Dowels This evidence for the removal and re- 
erection of the monument allows us to 

explain the presence of the letter alpha with a broken bar which occurs on the eastern face 
of the southwest corner block. It is not well cut, but is, rather, scratched on to the stone. 
The workmanship of the step blocks and all the technical indications point to a date 
much earlier than the letter would allow, and it is necessary to have the monument 
disassembled in order to have the letter placed where it is. There is, moreover, on the 
south end of the block that carries the third and fourth steps a sign, gamma, standing 
on a pit It seems then that when the building was re-erected the southwest corner 


’ These letters would haye served for reassembling the structure as did the letters on the frieze 


surmounting the Beulé gate. Compare also the reconstruction of the altar in front of the temple at Delphi. 
Fowtlles de Delphes Il, pp. 124 ff. 
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blocks were the first to be laid, and that the work proceeded in a clockwise direction 


instead of the counter-clockwise direction that was the case in the former laying. The 


dowels were never replaced. The letters A N were scratched on the top of the east 


side of the long block of the second course. 
The top northwest corner block bears on its upper surface two dowel holes. 


They 
are of different types, one the long narrow variety, the other square, 


30th have pour 
channels, but the oblong dowel has a much better cut channel than its neighbour. 


Fig. 29. Altar. Detail of Marble Orthostate 


A pryhole also appears, in a place where it must have on visible after the Me oe 
which it served had been laid. Presumably it is to be essoclabed with the saat pene 
which is the later type. Surrounding these cuttings is 2 ehehily jomenenc’ suas 
which has no well defined limits and does not aid materially in replacing ot pee 
what came above. The one block of the platform proper, partly ou salvar eee 
times, has a small square dowel, but the cutting is so shallow that it is hard to imag 
Atel rer served for a stone above. 
eer the tae of the monument there came to light a wag large pan 
i ic carve ings at the top and bottom (Fig. 29). It is not 
podium block with richly carved moldings a 1 
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preserved to its full length. The present length is about 2.90 m. As will be seen from 
the drawing (Fig. 30), which gives the principal dimensions, it was a corner piece. The 
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Fig. 30. Drawing of Orthostate from Altar 
base consists of a torus carved with guilloche, surmounted by a cyma with a Lesbian 


leaf, which in turn is finished off with a delicate bead and reel. The cap carries an 
ovolo with egg and tongue above a bead and reel. Above the ovolo is a broad fascia 
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and above that the block is crowned with an inverted cavetto. Although from the mass 
of marble that extends some fifteen centimetres higher it is plain that there was some 
further treatment, it is impossible to Say what form it took. On the narrow end of the 
block the ornament returned, but the upper moldings were partly on a separate piece 
and fitted in. <A large dowel hole is preserved near the corner. The back is very 
roughly finished but anathyrosis for the adjacent block is quite apparent. 

The quality of the decoration seems at first glance very good. Closer inspection 
shows that there is considerable irregularity in the spacing of the ornament, and the 
finish, even allowing for the considerable wear on the lower moldings, is not of the 
finest. The eggs do not reach down so far on the ovolo as in the Erechtheum work, 
and the tongues are not so finely cut. The execution of the guilloche ornament is 
likewise not as carefully done, and the whole effect is that of a copy of the ornamental 
work of an earlier period. 

From the position which the block now occupies near the southeast corner of the 
foundation, and from the height at which it stands, which is approximately level with 
the top of the platform, it seems that in all probability it must be associated with the 
altar. Of the four corners from which it could have come, the northwest corner seems 
to be ruled out on account of the impossibility of fitting the dowel holes together. The 
fact that the lower moldings have been badly worn would indicate that originally the 
block faced the west, and stood at the southwest corner of the platform, where there 
was a broad landing for those making offerings. 

With relatively so little material to work from, the simplest restoration is the safest 
until further evidence comes to light. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suggest that on 
the platform stood a rectangular altar, some 2.80 m. by 7.50 m., with a space around it 
on three sides about 0.42 m. wide, and on the front a broader platform measuring about 
a metre in width. A more elaborate restoration giving the altar wings that flanked 
additional steps on the west side is possible, but in the face of lack of evidence 
may be thought rather too hypothetical at the present time.? Whether anything 
stood on the altar itself, whether there were volute-like horns at the corners, and 
to whom the altar was actually dedicated, are questions that can at present not be 
answered. 

The date of the structure, if we may judge from technique, should fall near the end 
of the fifth century, but this applies only to the steps. It seems more perp ona ie to 
place the first construction in the latter part of the fourth century before nab = 
to assign to the Hellenistic period, when there seems to have nes a BEE Oe 
rearrangement of this part of the Agora, the removal of the altar Pate ie ese reclpe in 
another location, probably not far from where it originally stood. Trial pits around the 


1 Cf Altar of Demeter at Pergamon. W. Doerpfeld, Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 374 ff. - 
2 The height of the orthostate, ca. 1.30 m., is perhaps an argument for assuming that it was not part 
g 


aMe i ith s vhich the altar itself was supported, 
of the altar proper, but came from a podium with steps on which the a s pl ‘ 
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foundations have not yielded conclusive evidence, and in any case they might be 
expected to show only the date of the reconstruction. 

In mediaeval times much or most of the altar itself was removed, but a wall standing 
on top of the upper west step preserved this portion. From the position that it now 
occupies it is probable that the orthostate block remained in situ on the southwest 
corner while the eastern part of the structure was torn out. Later on, the level having 
again filled up, it was swung out of its place into that where it now stands. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS 


During the excavations conducted by the American School of Classical Studies in the 
Athenian Agora in 1931 there were discovered eighty-one Greek inscriptions. This number 
includes all the fragments, however small, and must be somewhat reduced to represent 
correctly the inscriptions which may be expected to yield evidence of historical importance. 
Nevertheless, the extent of the epigraphical discoveries in the first year seems particularly 
gratifying. It has always been known that inscriptions would be among the principal 
discoveries made in the Agora, though the greater number of documents and the more 
important individual records are probably to be expected in the neighborhood of the 
ancient Council House, to which the excavation has not yet been extended. The fact 
that the less promising section of the area to be excavated yielded eighty-one fragments 
in the first campaign is a good omen for the future success of the excavations in 
epigraphical discovery. 

The inscriptions range in date principally from the sixth century z.c. (one small piece 
of a dedication) to the second century a.p. (cf. No. 10 below). There are also later 
dedications and sepulchral monuments. Of more immediate importance to the historian 
is the fact that inscriptions are being discovered from precisely those categories which 
will contribute most to the determination of Hellenistic chronology. The inscriptions 
honoring the epheboi, the taxiarchs, and certain other official boards, were usually placed 
in the Agora. From such documents we often learn the relative sequence in time of 
the archons whose names they record. The present interest in problems of Hellenistic 
chronology and history, which has been revived and increased by Dinsmoor’s great work 
on the Archons of Athens, will certainly be maintained by the discoveries in the Agora. 
It is not too much to hope that a definitive solution will be given to many problems 
which now prevent an accurate record of the history of Hellenistic Athens. 

The director of the excavations, Dr. T. Leslie Shear, placed at my disposal during 
the summer of 1931 squeezes and photographs of some of the more important documents 
found in the first campaign. Some of these require further study in Athens, but in so 
far as preliminary publication can be made it seems advisable to make known the new 
texts as soon as possible. The documents which can be thus published are given in the 


following pages. 


4. Astatue base of Pentelic marble, found in Section E in alate wall 5/B—I. June 6, 1931. 


Height, 0.285 m.; bottom diam., 0.62 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 


Inv. No, 153 1 14. 
es 
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Euboulides was eponymous archon in 394/3, It is already known that he belonged 
to the Eleusinian deme (P. A. 5325), but this inscription gives the father’s name as 
Epikleides. The paredros was also a son of Epikleides, and also from Eleusis, evidently 
a brother of Euboulides. Since Aristotle (246. IZod., 56, 1) informs us that in his day 
each of the three principal archons had two paredroi (ti. also J.Gs 131020) siieis 
interesting to find the name of only one inscribed on this base from the early fourth 
century. The paredros and secretary are otherwise unknown. 
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2. A statue base of Hymettian marble, found in Section K, house 20. 
Length, 0.50 m.; width, 0.48 m.; height, 0.20 m. 

Height of letters, 0.012 to 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. 147 18. 


Fig. 2 


Cr? c. , Ff 
Téowy Iegwvtuo Medirer'c 


This particular Hieron is already known from a sepulchral monument (7. G. I, 3804b; 
P.A. 7524a), but the present inscription gives the additional name of his deme. The 
grave stele exhibits fhe form ‘Teowrtuov for the patronymic and should be dated in the 
second half of the fourth century. The inscription here, with patronymic ‘Tequwrbuo, 
should be dated before the middle of the fourth century. 


3. Three fragments of Pentelic marble, which were found near together in Section 


in a late wall 5/I—B. 

Fragment a: Height, 0.83 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.305 m. Inv. No. 157 118. 
Left edge preserved. 

Fragment b: Height, 0.42 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.15 m. Inv. No. 156 I 17. 
Broken on all sides. 

Fragment c: Height, 0.22 m.; 


Top and right edge preserved. 
Height of letters in line 1, 0,022 m.; in lines 3-50, 0.012 m.; in lines 


width, 0.313 m.; thickness, 0207m. Inv. No.15d Isl6: 


52-56, 0.009 m. 
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The inscription records a list of names arranged in two columns and separated according 
to the ten official tribes. The character of the lettering and the use of O for OY indicate 
a date in the first half of the fourth century. So little is preserved of the prescript in 
lines 1 and 2 that the occasion for the document remains obscure, but it resembles in 
its general form the earlier lists of those killed in battle who were buried at public 
expense in the Kerameikos. It is true that in the inscriptions of the fifth century the 
names were not written in full with patronymic and demotic, as is the case in the record 
now under discussion, but this divergence is readily explained by the different dates to 
which the inscriptions belong. Moreover, the prescript of lines 1 and 2 may be restored 
on the analogy of I.G. I*, 943, for example, somewhat as follows: 


[éy ------ “A6\nr\[alwy olde asébavoy] vacat. 


There are other specific similarities with these earlier burial monuments. After the 
names have been listed (lines 3-41) there appear the beginnings of four lines (47—50), 
well indented from the left margin of the stone, and separated from the text above and 
below. These lines seem to be the beginning of two elegiac couplets, such as might be 
appropriately added to the inscription to recount the valor of the dead and to praise 
in song their courage in the war in which they lost their lives. I have been unable to 
identify the lines in question with any known elegy, but the custom of adding such 
elegies after the names of the dead is well illustrated by I.G. 12, 943. 

After the list of men from <Antiochis there is one line on the stone uninscribed, 
followed by a single preserved epsilon indented slightly toward the right. In 1G. I’, 
J49 (line 76), a category of évyoeapar followed the names from Antiochis. The same 
restoration seems reasonable here and offers an additional indication that the present 
document also is a public grave stele for men who fell in battle. 

I have not as yet identified with certainty any of the names listed in the inscription, 
though the sons of two of the men from Sounion are known. 


In line 37 appears a 
patronymic ending in - - - - KIO. 


It so happens that the only name known from 
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Sounion which can be restored in this line is Astuiog. A certain Aedxtog Osoxdéove 
Sovmetg is mentioned in J.G. IL’, 417 (P.A. 9057) which must be dated approximately in 
330 Bc. The present inscription gives the name of the father Theokles, son of Leukios. 
The necessary restoration exactly fills the Space available on the stone in line 37. 

We know also a Dionysios, son of Phanomachos, from Sounion, whose name appears 
on a grave monument from the latter part of the fourth century (J.G. I, 2550; P.A. 4245). 
In line 38 of the present document the name of the father should be restored: [May 
Awovvoi[o Sonete], filling exactly the amount of space available on the stone. 

If we recede one generation from the possible florwit of Leukios in 330 3B.c, it is 
possible to date the inscription here under discussion in the second quarter of the fourth 
century. 


ducexog } 


4. An inscribed statue base of Hymettian marble, found in Section E in a late wall 5/B-I. 


Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 1521 13, 
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The inscription may be dated by the form of the letters in the early fourth century. 
Aristokrates should probably be identified as the Aristokrates who was choregos at the 
Dionysiac festival in 388/7, when he provided the chorus for one of the tragedies of the 
younger Sophokles (/.G. I*, 2318). 


5. Two contiguous fragments of a stele of Pentelic marble, found built into a late 
wall just in front of the Stoa of Zeus. The upper fragment (Inv. No. 930 I 96) is preserved 
to the full width of the stele but the surface along the right edge has been lost. The 
left edge of the lower fragment (Inv. No. 1541 15) is also preserved. 


Height, 0.475 m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
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In Dinsmoor’s discussion of the archons between 292/1 and 262/1 B.c. he found that 
the two years 277/6 and 276/5 belonged in all probability to Sosistratos and Olbios, 
though there was no evidence to show which archon should be assigned to the earlier 
year and which to the later.! The present inscription gives in full the name of the 
secretary as Kydias the son of Timonides of the deme Euonymon. Since this deme 
belongs to the third tribe, Erechtheis, Olbios must be assigned to 277/6, thus leaving 276/5 
available for Sosistratos. 

The orator of the decree was Leon, son of Kichesias, of Aixone. An ephebos under 
the archonship of Kimon bearing this name is listed in f.G. II*, 787. But there is no 
available year after Kimon’s archonship to which Olbios, with a secretary from Erechtheis, 
can be assigned. I assume rather that the orator of the present decree was the grand- 
father of the ephebos of Kimon’s year. Under these circumstances it appears that the 
elder Leon was probably about thirty-five years old in 277/6, and of appropriate age to 
be taking part in the deliberations of the Athenian Council. 

The restoration of the document is based largely on well-known formulae. I am 
indebted to W.S. Ferguson for the suggestions offered in lines 11 and 12. The reading 
supplied in line 14 is based in part on line 12 of 1.G. I’, 500, another decree of earlier 
date honoring a board of taxiarchs. This earlier decree was set up in front of the 
strategion (I.G. I1?, 500, line 39), and since its place of discovery so nearly coincides 
with the place where the present inscription was found, I feel confident that the 
words zai ovfoce éumeoobey tod orearyyiov suggested in lines 28-29 afford a sound 
restoration. 

Professor Ferguson informs me by letter that there is some ground for believing that 
Olbios should be assigned to a date after the Chremonidean war. But a full statement 
of the case for this later date would involve a completely new analysis of the archon 
lists of the latter half of the century, and must await the publication of Ferguson’s 
forthcoming monograph on the secretary cycles.” 


6. Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, broken at top and bottom, but with both 
sides preserved. Found in Section E 9/AT at a depth of 1.50 m. 

Height, 0.485 m.; width, 0.606 m.; thickness, 0.172 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. 200 I 61. 


1 Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. (6. 


2 Since this was written Ferguson’s book, Athenian Tribal Cycles, has appeared. His date for Olbios 
is 247/6 (pp. 24, 26, and 35—36). 
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This document makes a welcome addition to the few inscriptions now preserved honoring 
the epheboi of the third century. The part of the stone containing the honorary decree 
and the list of epheboi has been lost, but the names of the ephebie instructors have been 
preserved. It happens that three of these are known from other inscriptions of the latter 


half of the century. 


Heortios of Acharnai was an ep 


hebe in the archonship of Philoneos when his father 


Hermodoros was paidotribes (.G. I’, 766). He appears as paidotribes in the present 
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document, and was still acting as paidotribes in one of the years after the creation of 
the tribe Ptolemais (/.G. 11?, 944b). The long career as paidotribes which his father 
enjoyed before him extended from the archonship of Menekles through the archonships 
of Thymochares, Philoneos, and Polyeuktos (1.G. I’, 665, 700, 766, and 681). According 
to Dinsmoor’s arrangement of the archons, this is a span of at least twenty-one years, from 
269/8 to 249/8.1. Dinsmoor’s dates for the archons down to the end of the Chremonidean 
war I now accept as substantially correct, but in view of the varied suggestions still 
made for Thymochares, Philoneos, and Polyeuktos,? I refrain from assigning definite dates 
to these archons and limit myself to indicating the bearing which the present inscription 
has upon the problem. 

Since Heortios Il (P.A. 4741), the son of Hermodoros I (P..A. 5138) is now paidotribes, 
it follows that the inscription must be dated after Thymochares, Philoneos, and Polyeuktos. 
Unfortunately the names of the akontistes and hoplomachos are not preserved for the 
year of Polyeuktos. But in the year of Thymochares, or rather in the year immediately 
preceding Thymochares, the akontistes was Lysikles of Sypalettos and the hoplomachos 
Wassit. EL ereee of Ankyle (I.G. IL, 700, lines 29-30). The same akontistes is mentioned 
in the present document, though the hoplomachos is different. In the year of Philoneos 
U7. G.11?, 766) the akontistes was still Lysikles of Sypalettos, and the hoplomachos was 
Charisandros. These are the names which appear in the new inscription here published. 
The inference to be drawn is that Thymochares, Philoneos, and the unknown archon of 
this new document form an open sequence in the order given. There is no new evidence 
for the relative date of Polyeuktos, though one is tempted to place Thymochares and 
Philoneos as late as possible in order to avoid long careers for Lysikles and Charisandros. 
Perhaps this is not necessary. 

Lysikles of Svpalettos appears not only as akontistes in J.G. Il’, 700 and 766, but 
as priest of Asklepios in J.G. 1L?, 1534, lines 204 and 208. The new inscription shows 
that Charisandros belonged to the deme Halimous (line 4). The demotic [L4d:uovorjor 
may now be restored in J.G. Il*, 766, line 42. A similar restoration should be made in 
I.G. I", 766, line 10. Dinsmoor’s tentative suggestion (op. cit., p. 167) that Charisandros 
of I.G.1L*, 766, should be identified with [- - - - - - Nelxevdgov “Aruvdinfey of I. GIL, 
700, line 30, is to be rejected. 

A possible date for the inscription is about 240 n.c. Cf. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal 
Cycles, pp. 102—107. 


7. Stele of Pentelic marble, broken at the bottom and at the right. The inscribed 
surface is surmounted by mouldings and part of a pediment. Found in Section E 20/KE 
at 0.60 m. 


1 Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, pp. 30-31. 
* Flacelicre, B.C. H., 1928, pp. 285-291 (ef. Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 111, note 8); Robert, B. C. Jaks e}510) 
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pp. 822—332, Cf. also Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, passim. 
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Height, 0.196 m.; width, 0.252 m.; thickness; 0.127 and 0,085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 to 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 498 I 79. 


Fig. 7 
9 \ = & y, Z ang . : 
[ E}zt Xaugepartog eeyortlog emi rig .t. 4tdog] NON CTOIX 
[clotryng movravelac fe M[- --------- ] 31—36 
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[miler] O - O[.Jog Nixwrlog - - - + - - 1 


The inscription is not written stoichedon, and the lines contain from 31 to 36 letters 
each. In line 1 the name of the prytanizing tribe should be restored with as few letters 
as possible, either as Otvyidog or as Aly;idoc. It has been generally assumed that the 
archon Chairephon preceded by four years the archon Diokles II, both of whom are 
mentioned in an Eleusinian garrison decree (J.G. Il*, 1304).1. This inscription, however, 
brings the first definite proof of this time relationship, for it names the secretary of the 
year of Chairephon as @[- - - - - - Kv]davtidyg. In the period of the thirteen tribes, 
during which both Chairephon and Diokles must be dated, the deme Kydantidai belonged 
to the seventh tribe, Ptolemais. The secretary of the year of Diokles is known as 
Aoioroparrg Scouvozheovg Keroucdyg . G. IL2, 847), belonging to the eleventh tribe, Hippo- 
thontis; and the four-year interval between them is thus established. Diokles is dated 
in 2154 by those who assign the secretary of Thrasyphon’s year (221/0) to Pandionis (V), 
or in 211/0 by those who assign him to Antigonis (I). The date of Chairephon is thus 
determined as 219/8 (Ferguson-Kirchner in /.G. H®, iv, p. 16) or as 215/4 (Dinsmoor, 
op. cit., p. 209). The present inscription gives the initial letter of the secretary s name 
and his demotic. It also affords evidence for the calendar character of the year, for 
the equation Boedromion 10 = Prytany UI, 15 belongs to an ordinary year of twelve 
months in the period of the thirteen tribes. The first two prytanies of the year each 


contained twenty-seven days. 


1 Dinsmoor, Zhe Archons of Athens, yp. 209. 
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8. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in Section EK 30/KT at 0.50 m. 


Height, 0.183 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0,055 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005—0.007 m. 
Inv. No. 496 I 77. 


Fig. 8 
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[Bar dé xed T]Ov thhov &[wdvtwr xadde xat pihotiuws, &yabiu royer] 
[Jeddybar tli Bovdte érraliréoce voy tauiay nomen nomen patris] 
[demoticum]y xe orepar[@oat bakhod ovepevar WY ésratvéoat] 
[dé xal tor y]ecpimarée Ma[nomen nomen patris demoticum zai tov | 
[yeauuatéa] tig Bovkig xed [rod diwov nomen nomen patris] 
[demoticum xai r]oy troyeauuat[ée nomen nomen patris demoticum] 
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10 


The inscription is to be dated in the early second century, where numerous similar 
documents are found (J.G. II?, 864, 899, 912, 913, 914, 915, 917, 918, 952, 972). It may 
be noted also that most of these documents were found in the region of the ancient 
Agora. The lines of this inscription each contain about fifty-two letters, but are not 
written stoichedon. The restorations follow well-established formulae and require little 


comment. The phrase éy tae woevramxée in line 16 has been supplied on the analogy of 
DG. AZ. 918. line 13. 


9. A stele of Pentelic marble, preserved in several small fragments which can be 
united to form two major groups. Found in Section E 30/KV at 0.50 m. 


Fragment a: Height, 0.468 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness at edge 0.045 m., at centre 0.105 m. 
Fragment ): Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 0.096 m. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. 497 I 78. 
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Fig. 9 


The inscription is dated in the archonship of Jason IJ, 125/4 p.c. The name of the 
secretary in the year of Jason is given in J.G. IIl?, 1003, as [- - - - - ] 2Avegixoctove 
’Elevotviog. The present document (line 2) makes it possible now to restore the complete 
name as “46nrddweo0g ’Arvagtxodvovg “Ehevoiniog. By comparison also with J.G. I*, 1003, 
it appears that the name of the orator (line 6) was Keodiyog Kaoatyov “Adavstc. The 
father (P. A. 8252) is known from Athenian coins of the first half of the second century. 
His demotic “ddcets is given in J.G. I*®, 1003, and the name of his son Keedizyog is 
added by this new inscription. 

The date of the decree as given on the stone in line 3 does not show whether the 
year of Jason was an ordinary year of twelve months or an intercalary year of thirteen 
months. The restorations of the date within the month cerodds émi déee and éBddune ent 
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déza are equally possible epigraphically; the former is appropriate for an ordinary year, 
while the latter would necessitate the assumption that the year was intercalary. The 
question can be decided only by reference to the already published inscription of Jason’s 
year (.G. Il? 1003), 

The name of the secretary 246yyédwe0g may now be restored at the end of line 1 in 
I.G. I1*, 1003. The number of the prytany is unknown, but may have occupied a 
minimum of five letter spaces (rng) or a maximum of nine letter spaces (érdexcerg or 
dwdexeryg). The number of letters in line 1 was consequently 61 or more, up to a 
maximum of 65. Although the inscription is not stoichedon, the lines so far as preserved 
contain approximately the same number of letters in an equal distance upon the stone. 
Under these circumstances, line 3 should also be restored with 61—65 letters; the actual 
restoration available, with the phrase éxxdnoia éy tau fecrow:, occupies 61 letter spaces. 

A similar argument applies to lines 6 and 7. The inscription is evidently concerned 
with honors voted to a retiring board of prytaneis during the succeeding prytany of the 
year. The customary formula of these decrees must be supplied in the lines in question: 
bnég Gy Arayyélhovow ot wevtdvetc tig | - - - - - idog t|wéo tl@yv fvormy wy &vor, ete. The 
number of letters in line 6 is thus likewise restored as 61. At the beginning of line 7 
must be supplied the longest tribal name, “Immo6wycidog. If a shorter name is here 
restored, then the number of letters in line 6 falls below 61. It is apparent that the 
actual length of line was therefore more nearly 61 than 65 letters. The restoration 
suggested above for line 3 is confirmed, and the restoration of any one of the longer 
numerals after the name of the tribe in line 1 is shown to be highly improbable. 

These observations are of importance because no equation of dates can now be found 
which will fill the lacuna in line 2 on the assumption that the year was intercalary. 
Various combinations are possible with an ordinary year. Accordingly, I restore the 
date in line 3 of the new inscription as Metayertm@yvog [vetoddu émi déxc - -]. I give 


here also the restored text of 7.G. IL*, 1008: 
NON CTOIX, c. 61 
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10. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in Section E 6/AA 
at 1.70 m. and Section E 7/AZ at 1.10 m. 

Fragment a: Height, 0.217 m.; width, 0.263 m.; thickness, 0.069 m. Inv. No. 203 I se 

Fragment b: Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.066 m. Invee No, 199° 1560. 

Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
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The two fragments of this inscription have no point of contact, but the relative 
positions can be determined by the restorations in lines 17ff. The document is a letter 
to the Athenian people (?) from the joint emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. The 
name of Commodus was deleted in antiquity and then again inscribed after the erasure. 

The joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus extended from 176 to 180 a.p., 
but the date of this letter is more accurately determined by the fact that Commodus 
held the consulship for the second time (line 5). This necessitates a date during the year 
179 a.p., or at least before the death of Marcus Aurelius in March of 180 a.p. 

Mention is made in the inscription of a certain Quadratus (lines 8, 10). He is known 
to have been procurator (6 éitgomog iju@yv) from another inscription (7. G. IL?, 1108) which 
is also a letter to the Athenians from the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. It 
seems impossible to restore much of the text of the letter. In line 13, the reference to 
an wd (iota subscript was not used in this inscription) indicates that perhaps the letter 
was concerned, in part at least, with an ode composed in honor of the emperors. But 
lines 14 and 15 seem to deal with matters of more specific local administrative importance. 

Even the restoration of the imperial titles presents unexpected difficulties, although 
it is clear that the lines contained approximately ninety letters each (not stotchedon). 
The name of Marcus Aurelius was probably written in the same way both in lines 1-3 
and in lines 17-19, though his relationship to Hadrian ought normally to have been given 
before his relationship to Trajan. It is impossible to restore the same formula for Commodus 
in lines 8—5 and in lines 19-21. 


There have been found also two smaller pieces belonging to this inscription which 
I give here as fragments ¢ and d. 

Fragment ¢: Found in Section E 4/A at 2.40 m. 

Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.067 m.; Height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. 149 I 10. 
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Fragment d: Found in Section A 35/I at 1.60 m. 


Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.07 m.; Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No, 166 I 27. 


Fig. 10d 


The relation of these fragments to the larger pieces a and D is obscure. Both 
fragments are broken on all sides, but preserve their original thickness. In May of 1938 
two additional fragments of this inscription were discovered, but publication of them 
must be delayed until a later report. It has also been found that J.@. H%, 1108 actually 
joins directly beneath fragment a. 


University of Michigan BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


Note: For the sake of complete final publication, students of the documents here 
printed are earnestly requested to send reprints of articles they may write concerning 
these inscriptions, or comments by letter, to Professor Benjamin D. Meritt, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Plate VI 


A selection from the pieces of marble sculpture discovered during the campaign of 
1931 will be presented here in a preliminary report. One piece, a marble herm, will 
be discussed in a subsequent paper by Professor George P. Oikonomos. The more 
fragmentary works will be reserved for the complete final publication of the results of 
the excavations. The marbles included in the present study fall into the three usual 
categories of Greek works, copies of Greek works made in the Roman period, and 
Roman works. Sculpture both in the round and in relief is represented. 


1. A marble head from a relief. Figure 1. Inv. No. 324-S 118. Found on July 27, 1931 
in Section E, 22/1’. Height: 0.27 m., width: 0.19 m. Pentelic marble. 


The head represents a man of mature years, with mustache and beard and with the 
hair arranged in short curly locks. The lips are pressed together, there are pronounced 
lines on either side of the nostrils, and the eyes are deep-set at their inner ends. The 
style of the head illustrates the eclecticism of the fourth century. In its shape and in 
the treatment of the hair it is reminiscent of the work of Praxiteles, but the pathetic 
expression of the eyes, with their overhanging brows, is Skopasian in character. 

The type illustrated by this head appears on Attic grave reliefs found in the 
Kerameikos and elsewhere in Athens and its neighborhood. The sepulchral monuments 
in the National Museum of Athens furnish excellent parallels. On one relief, Nat. Mus. 
No. 717, the man is standing in a group of three persons of which a seated woman is 
evidently the deceased wife. Waldstein (Sir Charles Walston) has pointed out the 
similarity of this standing bearded man to the magistrates on the east frieze of the 
Parthenon.” For figures of the same type reference may be made to Conze’s catalogue, 
Nos. 449, 450 (pl. CV), and 455. Heads which show but slight variations from the type 
appear on the following monuments listed by Conze: No. 239, pl. LIX; No. 304, pl. LXXI; 
No, 411, pl. XOVIIT; No, 465, pl. CIX. This list could be almost indefinitely increased 
but sufficient examples have been cited to show that this is a typical head of the 
middle-aged man who is represented on the sepulchral monuments as mournfully gazing 
at a deceased wife or child. 


' A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, 1, No. 322, pl. LXXX. P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas 
p. 168, pl. XXII. 


* Kssays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 315. 


Fie. 1. A Marble Head from an Attic Grave Relief 
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As the head was found built into the side wall of a modern cess-pool no stratigraphic 
evidence is available for determining its date. Stylistically, however, 1t clearly belongs 
in the series of sepulchral monuments of the fourth century B.c. 


2. A fragment of a relief. Figure 2. Inv. No. 309-S 103. Found on July 13, nee 
in Section E, 10/IST. Height: 0.165 m., width: 0.105 m., thickness: 0.095 m.  Pentelic 


Fig. 2. A Fragment of an Attic Grave Relief 


marble which has been partly stained by fire. The back of the stone has been left in 
a roughly picked state, and its original edge is preserved only at the top. 


The remains of two figures, a man and a woman, appear in relief beneath a plain 
horizontal moulding. Both of the figures face to the right. The head and bust of the 
woman are preserved, but of the man behind her only the front of the head remains. 
The head of the man is of the bearded mature type which is represented by our first 
number. But the woman is youthful. Her hair is arranged in a heavy roll about the 
forehead and is gathered in a knot at the back. The eye is in full profile in conformity 
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with the position of the head, and is set rather deeply under the brow. The girl wears 
a chiton which is arranged in graceful folds, and she has a cloak draped about her 
shoulders. The expression of the youthful features is charming as the young woman 
gazes with serenity and intensity at some object in 
front of her. 

The types of the figures, their positions on the 
stone, and the manner of their treatment indicate 
that this fragment is broken from a_ sepulchral 
monument. The group as originally constructed 
was probably composed of three persons. On the 
left stood a man and a young woman, who were 
facing to the right and were looking down at a 
seated woman, the man’s deceased wife. The 
arrangement may have been similar to that which 
occurs on a monument in the National Museum of 
Athens,! except that there the relative positions of 
the figures are reversed, since the seated figure is 
on the left of the group. In connection with that 
relief Conze designates the representation of both 
standing figures in profile as evidence of early 
date, but though that motive is present in the new 
fragment its stylistic character places it in the 
fourth century. 
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3. Marble statuette of a woman. Figure 3. 
Inv. No. 265—S 59. Found on June 13, 1931 in the 
large water-channel in Section E. Height: 0.20 m., 
width at the shoulders: 0.065 m.  Parian marble. 

The head, the left arm, and the feet are missing. 
The arm and the feet were made in separate pieces 
which were attached to the body by iron rods. 
The lower legs have been stained by the iron. 
The remains of a marble strut on the side, above 
the left knee, show that some object was attached 


to the figure. 

The statuette is clearly made after the type 
of the Aphrodite of Knidos, and in its pose 
and its general appearance it approximates the replica in the Vatican, except in the 
treatment of the right forearm which is carelessly made and of the hand, which is dis- 


Fig. 3. A Statuette of Aphrodite 


1 Conze, op. cit. No. 293, pl. LXIX, 
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proportionately large.t| The position of the marble strut is much lower than is usual on 
the replicas.2. It could have served no useful purpose on this copy since the statuette 
is too small to require any support. The craftsman must have inserted it because he 


Fig. 4. Statuette of Aphrodite. Back View 


found it on the statue which he was copying. The context in which the statuette was 
found dates from the third and fourth centuries a.p. It was certainly made in the 


' Miss G. M. A. Richter has conveniently grouped some of the replicas in her Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, figs. 668 to 672. 

* A list of copies of the Aphrodite of Knidos is given by W. Klein, Prawiteles, pp. 251 ff. Cp. A. Furt- 
wingler, Meisterwerke, p. 551, n. 2. 
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Roman period. The many reproductions of famous statues made by Greek artisans of 


that age could not have been made from the original works. 


In most cases they were 
undoubtedly copies made from copies. 


The presence of the strut on the statuette, 
therefore, furnishes no evidence on which to base arguments for its presence or absence 
on the Praxitelean statue.! 

A curious feature of the new copy is the arrangement of the hair hehind (Fig. 4). 
Since the head is broken away only the lower part of the hair is preserved, but this 
hangs down in four straight stiff locks cut in a horizontal line at the bottom. It is a 
type of head-dress which is reminiscent of archaic style, and is quite foreign to the 
character of the Praxitelean Aphrodite as it is revealed in the many replicas.? 


4. Marble statue of a woman. Figure 5. Inv. No. 243—-S 37. Found on June 6, 1931 


in Section E, 5/B. Height: 1.40 m., greatest width across body and overhanging cloak: 
0.615 m. Pentelic marble. 


The figure was found in four large pieces which had been built into a late wall. 
The head, the neck, and the front of the chest have been broken away, and the right 
arm and the left forearm are also missing. The left forearm had been made in a 
separate piece which had been fitted into the socket of the arm, where it was fastened 
with three pegs. 

The statue stands with its weight on the right leg and with the left leg slightly 
bent at the knee. The woman is clad in a thin chiton and a himation. The latter is 
draped in such a manner as to pass diagonally across the back, with one end hanging 
over the left arm, while the other end is clasped by the right hand in front of the 
body. From this bunch of drapery the garment then hangs down to the feet in deeply 
cut folds. A series of eight small holes appears on one of the folds of the himation 
where it passes around the right hip and extends down in front. They may have 
served for the attachment of some metal ornament. 

At the point where the folds are thickly assembled in front of the body an ancient 
repair of the marble exists. An oblong cutting was made in the marble, measuring 0.22 m. 
in length, 0.12 m. in width, and 0.053 m. in depth, into which the additional ue was 
inserted (Fig. 6). Since the marble and the workmanship of the insertion are similar to 
those of the statue the damage was probably done at the time the statue was made. 
Such injuries to statues must have often occurred in the course of manufacture, aime to 
a defect in the marble or to some accident in the workshop.? When the foes piece 
was small the replacement was fastened in its bed with cement, as was done in the 
present case. The patch fits the socket perfectly, and the joints are partly concealed, 


: > Tes Heres Sa = 379 f 
1 See W. Klein, Praziteles, pp. 261 and 379 f. 5, 
2 Por variations in the representation of the type compare Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole de 
Myrina, p. 284. fines ; a 
8 ©. Dugas in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites, 8, v. sculptura, IV, pp. 1148 f. 


Fig. 5. Marble Statue of a Woman 
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when the piece is in place, by folds of the drapery which are made so as to overlap 
the edges and to overlie the adjoining folds which have been slightly shaved away. 


The clothing is represented as of thin texture, and its folds, especially along the 


left thigh, are depicted with great charm and delicacy. This careful treatment of the 


Fig. 6. Bed-cutting for an Ancient Repair 


front of the figure contrasts strongly with the unfinished comgitro}) of the back where 
the tool marks on the surface have not been polished axa) be. Ue = roe 

Various characteristics of the style of this figure bring it into association oe us 
works attributed to Timotheos. A Nereid from the ae of une temple ees 
at Epidauros clasps in similar manner a bunched mss o drapery in ieee: ane 
And for this motive Lippold compares the statue of a Maenad in the Vatican (G 


>| . A . 20) o. 710. 
1 Athens, National Museum. Cp. Richter, op. cit. p. 209, fig. 7 
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tiinzerin).! Also the way in which the mass of drapery hangs down on the left side is 
matched by the statues in this group which are cited by Lippold, such as the figure in 
Copenhagen, the Leda in the Villa Albani,? and a Nereid in the Archaeological Museum 


Fig. 7. The Back of the Statue 


Text to Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiiler griechischer 
* Thid. pl. 648. 

* Ibid. Text to pls. 664665, figs. 1-2. 

See the article on Inscriptions above, Nos. 1, 8, 4 


in Venice. All these figures, moreover, 
like the statue from the Agora, are charac- 
terized by the careless finish of the backs. 

In view of the divergence of opinion 
among scholars in interpreting ancient 
statues as Greek original works or as 
Roman copies it has become hazardous 
to make any definite affirmation on the 
subject unless the circumstances of 
discovery furnish conclusive evidence as 
to date. But, although the context in 
the present instance is not consistent in 
its chronology, it is significant that the 
wall in which the pieces of the statue 
were built yielded also four inscriptions 
of which three are dated by Professor 
Meritt in the early fourth century and 
one in the third As the appreciation 
of a work of art rests largely on sub- 
jective grounds, there seems to me to 
be no compelling reason why the statue 
should not be assigned to approximately 
the same period to which the inscriptions 
belong. 


5. Statue of the Emperor Hadrian. 
Plate VI. Figures 8-10. Inv. No. 1165 
—8 166. Found on July 25, 1931 in 
the large water-channel at the north end 
of Section E. Height: 1.52m., width at 
the shoulders: 0.82 m. Pentelic marble. 


The head, the left arm, the right forearm, 
and both legs are missing. The head had 


und rdmischer Skulptur, pls. 664 —665. 


and.5, pp. 149, 151, 155, 156. 
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Statue of Hadrian 
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been made in a separate piece which had been inset in the neck socket. The arms also 
had been made separately and had been attached by dowels. 

The water-channel in Section E was in process of clearance from the interior when 
the statue was discovered. Its position 
was ascertained to be beneath a house, 
adjoining the area on the north, which had 
not been expropriated. The statue was too 
large and heavy to be extricated through 
the channel, and it could not be excavated 
from above. Consequently it was left 
where it was found until the beginning of 
the season of 1932 when, after the removal 
of the house above it and the clearance of 
the terrain, it was eventually raised on 
February 9, 1932. It is now standing 
temporarily on a stone foundation beside 
the channel. 

Although the head is missing this statue 
may with certainty be identified as Hadrian 
because of the similarity of its symbolical 
decoration to that on other statues of that 
Emperor. The closest replicas are a statue 
found in the exedra of Herodes Atticus at 
Olympia,! one at Kisamos in Crete,” one 
from Gortyna, now in the Museum of Candia,’ 
and one in the Museum of Antiquities at 
Constantinople which was found at Hiera- 
pytna in Crete.t The position of the arms 
of the new example was evidently similar to 
that of the statue at Olympia, the arms of 
which are preserved. The left arm was raised 
and supported a spear, and the right fore- 
arm was extended. The figure is clothed in 
an undergarment which appears below the 
Fig. 9, The Left Side of the Statue leather skirt. Over this is the decorated 


* Olympia, III, Taf. LXV, 1; Text, p. 271. 

* Savignoni in Mon. Ant. XI, 1901, pp. 306ff., pl. XXV, 1. 

* Noted by Savignoni, loc. cit. p. 308, fig. 10. 

M. Schede, Meisterwerke der Tiirkischen Museen zu Konstantinopel, vol. I, Griech. w. rém. Skulpturen des 
Antikenmuseums, Berlin, 1928, p. 16, pl. XX XIII, Fragments of a similar statue executed in fine style were 
found by Dr. O. Broneer in the Odeum at Corinth. They have recently been published by him in Corinth 
Vol. X, The Odeuwm, pp. 125ff., where references are given to related works. , 
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corselet with its pendent lappets and the kilt made of strips of leather with fringed 
ends. The great cloak, the paludamentum, is caught on the right shoulder and thence 
passed, with rich heavy folds on the chest, over the left shoulder from which it falls 
down behind in a broad mass. 

The corselet is decorated with figures in relief which are evidently imitative of richly 
ornamented bronze armor. The central group furnishes the keynote for the symbolical 
Significance of the decorative theme. The goddess Athena, emblem of Athens, stands 
erect on the back of the wolf suckling the twins, the emblem of Rome, and the 
combination of these emblematic figures clearly characterizes Hadrian in his relation to 
the two cities, as benefactor of Athens and Emperor of Rome. Athena is represented 
in semiarchaistiec style with the spear held in the upraised right hand and with the 
shield swung on the left arm. She wears a triple-crested helinet and has her hair 
arranged in two long braids. The aegis has the shape of a jacket, with the gorgoneion 
on the front and with serpents along the edge. Beside Athena are her attributes, the 
owl and the snake, which are supported by conventionalized tendrils extending from the 
cluster of acanthus leaves on which rest the wolf and the twins. Side tendrils of the 
acanthus serve pictorially to support winged Victories which approach Athena from 
either side with the purpose of crowning her with the wreaths held in their right hands. 
In the left hands they carry palm branches. 

While the groups of figures on the front of the corselets of these statues of Hadrian 
are generally similar, minor variations show that they are not mere mechanical copies 
of a single prototype. On the statue at Olympia the positions of the owl and the 
serpent are reversed in their relation to Athena, and the folds of the cloak on the 
breast are quite different. Equally apparent variations may be observed on the other 
members of the group, especially in the method of handling the folds of the cloak. 

Below the corselet is a double series of decorated panels in imitation of the bronze 
lappets of veritable armor (Fig. 8). The decorations are arranged according to the 
following scheme: In the upper series on the right side are the head of Ammon, an 
eagle, a human head, an elephant’s head, and a rosette. On the left side there is one 
less lappet in this series than on the right because of the overhanging edge of the 
cloak (Fig. 9), and consequently the rosette is omitted. The lower lappets are decorated, 
on the right side, with a helmet, a lion’s head, a rosette, and a pelta. On the left side 
the positions of the rosette and the pelta are reversed. The arrangement of these 
decorations, especially in the lower series, differs somewhat in the various related statues. 

The central decoration of the upper and larger set of panels is the head of Zeus 
Ammon. This is executed in the crude style and the coarse workmanship which are 
characteristic of the relief sculpture of most of the Imperial statues. A notable exception 
to this rule is the figure at Corinth on which the relief decorations are carefully an 
admirably carved.! The panels on either side of the head of Ammon are filled with 


1 Q, Broneer, op. cit. pp. 125 ff., figs. 118—120. 
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eagles with spread wings in an attitude of flight away from the centre, but with the 
head in each case turned back. Next in order come two heads in high relief represented 
in full profile, on one side to the right and on the other to the left (Fig. 10). The 
heads which occur regularly in this position on these statues are usually interpreted as 


Fig. 10. The Head on a Lappet of the Left Side 


gorgoneia, but the feminine characteristics are so little apparent that they have also 
been interpreted as heads of Hermes.!. The head on the new statue has short hair 
which is bound by a fillet. The profile shows a type which is based on good Greek 
tradition, and there is nothing about the head itself which would er its inter- 


‘Cp. Musée Imp. Ottoman, Cat. des Seulptur res aes : 
: , Cat. des Sculptures, 1893, p. 18. This statement is correc ae 
op. cit. p. 18. ’ del! S statement is corrected by Schede, 
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pretation as a Medusa rather than an Apollo.! But there is a conventionalized necklace 


about the neck with a loop in front, which seems to be a survival of the looped 


serpents about the neck of Medusa. In marked contrast to the workmanship of the 


human heads are the crude heads of elephants carved on the succeeding lappets on 
each side. The head on the left, near which the cloak came, is most varelessly rendered, 
with both ear and trunk ruthlessly clipped so as to fit it into a shallow panel. 

The kilt is represented as made of leather strips, with fringes on the edges and on 
the bottom. The cloak hangs down behind so as to cover the entire figure, and the 
large expanse of blank surface is relieved only by a series of conventionalized folds. 
The elaborate decoration of the front of the statue is in strong contrast to the simplicity 
of the back. 

The Emperor Hadrian was honored by the erection of many statues of him in Athens.2 
In the theatre of Dionysos alone there were twelve such dedications, one made by each 
tribe, and there is record of one in the Olympieion and of one in the Parthenon, but 
no reason exists to doubt that the statue found in front of the Stoa of Zeus is the one 
reported as standing there by Pausanias.® 


1 Dr. Broneer has pointed out that the corresponding head from the statue at Corinth is similar to a 
head of Apollo found in the theatre there, op. cit. p. 126. 

2 W. Judeich, op. cit. pp. 101 f. 
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THE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 


The terracotta figurines discovered during the first campaign in the Athenian Agora 
show a wide variety of types, both native and foreign. Despite their fragmentary 
condition, they indicate something of the history of the craft of the coroplast in Athens, 
a history hitherto little known. In view, however, of the likelihood of discovering much 
more material in the coming campaigns, this report must be considered as tentative. 
It is, in fact, merely a commentary on the Catalogue to which it is referred. 

Stratigraphic evidence for dating the figurines is unfortunately slight. An examination 
of the material according to the levels of discovery indicates that most of the areas 
were disturbed in Roman times. This conclusion had already been reached from a 
study of the other material.!. The pottery which was found with individual figurines 
often can be used as evidence for the general dating, though rarely for more specific 
chronology. A closer dating can be obtained only by the comparative method. First, 
the figurines may be compared with other dated examples. Secondly, the technical 
details, such as the clay, the paint, the surface treatment, may be compared with those 
of pottery and of lamps. In this field the Agora excavations afford unusual opportunities 
to the student of terracottas by providing much pottery and many lamps for comparative 
purposes. 

Of approximately fifty terracottas, only four pieces are datable before Hellenistic 
times, and some twelve examples are to be assigned to the period immediately before 
the Christian era. Of the remainder the major part date as late as the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. 


EARLY PERIODS 


One of the finest fragments in the whole group is a portion of a head representing 
a satyr (981-P 150). The well-washed clay, with its traces of reddening, the fine black 
glaze, and the white paint resemble those of late sixth century vases from Athens. In 
addition, the shape of the fragment suggests that it comes from aplastic vase. A some- 
what similar piece of “ Boeotian clay ” indicates the type.2 The fragment of the figure 
of a horse (435—T 35) is also evidently to be assigned to an early date. The mould of 
a seated draped figure (630-T 44), Fig. 1, s, is stylistically assignable to the archaic 


* Tam much indebted to Dr. Thompson and Mr. Waagé for discussing the pottery with me and for 
many helpful suggestions. 


* M. I, Maximova, Les Vases plastiques dans Vantiquiteé, Paris, 1927, II, pl. XLVII, 175. 
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period.t The proportions of the torso of a seated “doll” are certainly pre-Hellenistic 

(734—T 57),? Fig. 2,2. In view of the long life of : j : 

re ese gues . lew of the long life of all these types, however, it is impossible 

oO give a more exact dating than by periods. 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


The terracotta mould of a plastic vase in the shape of a knucklebone (430—T 30) can 


be dated in the third century s.c. (Fig. 1,2). The type and the dimensions accord with 


those of three small vases, probably askoi, or lamp-feeders, in the National Museum in 
Athens. On one of these (National Museum, no. 2253), the ribbed handle is tied in a 
Herculean knot, which is a motif extremely common on Gnathia ware.4 The glaze, the 
handle, and the spout of the askoi are all of characteristic Gnathia types. From these 


1 Cf, F. Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten I, p. 44, no. 5. 

2 Tbhid., p. 165, nos. 4, 5. 

3 FP. Courby, Les Vases grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, pp. 222-3, National Museum, Room I'’, nos. 12289 
(Boeotia), 2253-4 (Tanagra); G. Nicole, Catalogue Vases d’ Athénes, supplement, p. 288, no. 1263. 


4 E.g. Corpus Vasorum, British Museum I, IV De, pl. 6, nos. 11, 15; pl. 7, no. 9. 
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parallels and because our mould was found with Hellenistic black glazed wares and 
with Megarian bowls, it can be dated in the third century. The significance of the 
inscribed A on the back is uncertain. Like ASH on another mould (639—T 53), Fig. 1,1, 
it may be the signature of a coroplast, or it is more probably merely a mark for the 
convenience of the workman. The presence of this mould in Athens suggests that the 
askoi were exported to Boeotia. 

It is interesting to note that among the Agora figurines only one piece follows 
strictly the most popular Hellenistic tradition, which is exemplified especially in the 


. 


Fig. 2 


terracottas from Tanagra. This draped female figurine (865—T 9) illustrates a common 
fourth century type,’ Fig. 2,5. It is, however, rendered in a careless style that is 
attributable to the third century s.c. A finely characterized head of a female figurine 
(364—T 8), Fig. 3,4, also found with much good third and second century pottery, is an 
interesting example of an Athenian version of a Tanagra type. This head is like one 
on a figure in the Loeb Collection® of which the proportions and the style suggest a 
date in the latter part of the third century. The size and the solidity of our head as 
well as the rather soft modelling, are also more advanced than those of the characteristic 
Tanagra specimens. Similarly, another charming female head (383—T 27), Fig. 4,2, was 
found with good Hellenistic pottery. In its appealing grace it resembles a late third 


' Typenkatalog Il, p. 11, no. 1; p. 18, no. 6. 
* J. Sieveking, Die Terrakotten der Sammlung Loeb, Miinchen, nods My jal, AYO. 
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century example in the eb Collection.1 T : 
y l 2 Loeb Collection.! The clay seems to be Corinthian rather than 


sue as it is found in a similar head in the Corinth Museum.2 A later type (640—T 54) 
Fig. 4,1, also found with Hellenistic pottery, is clearly of Attic ar Gane It one 
pee round face popular in the second century n.c.2 The incisive treatment of the 1 
in combination with the slovenly representation of the features is in accordance with the 


Fig. 3 


=} 


taste of the later Hellenistic period. A fragment (632—T 46), Fig. 2,1, which was found 
in an Hellenistic deposit and a mould (639—T 53),* Fig. 1,1, both of which* ‘represent 
draped women, also show the style of the early Hellenistic period. The drapery is 
broadly modelled and the surface is left rather rough, as though the coroplast felt an 
artist’s interest in exploiting his medium. The influence of contemporary sculpture may 


Ie bide leo. 
2 Corinth Museum, M. F. 1420. 
3 Of. A. Késter, Die griechischen Terrakotten, Berlin, 1926, pl. 97. Cf. also the heads on Pergamene 


sculpture. 
4 Another mould with the same signature was found in the Agora in 1932 in a deposit not later than 


the third century. 
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be seen in these fragments.t More advanced in style is another fragment of drapery 
(641-T 55), Fig. 3,5. The heavily rilled folds are characteristic of sculptural styles of 
the early first century p.c. as rendered in terracottas from Myrina and Delos.2 Two 
fragments (428—T 28), Fig. 3,2anas, of a seated draped figure show good late Hellenistic 
taste. Another piece of which the clay is like that from Asia Minor (434—T 34), Fig. 3,1, 
is a later example of this same class. 

Miscellaneous pieces, probably of the Hellenistic period, include a disk decorated 
with shells (439—T 39), Fig.5,2. It may represent shells for the toilet, such as were 
found in the graves of Myrina.? The clay indicates that it is an importation. The crude 


representation of an animal, a mouse or possibly a dog, outstretched on an oval plaque 
(368—T 12), Fig. 5,1, is an unusual type of uncertain date.4 Two plastic ornaments for 
vases are also included in the Catalogue: a clay shell (989—P 158) which was evidently 
the foot of a Megarian bowl® and the defaced head of a satyr (985—P 154). The clay 
and glaze of the latter resemble those of Hellenistic lamps and of Megarian bowls. The 


’ Cf. the drapery and the locks of hair on the shoulder with those of Ge and of Athena on the Pergamene 
altar, Altertiimer von Pergamon III, 2, pl. XII. i 

* Athens, National Museum, no. 5113 (Myrina), Delos ae no. A 312’. 

* Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 245- 

‘ This may be a terracotta version of the marble it, such as are figured in C. C. Edgar, Greek 


Sculpture, Le Caire, 1903, pl. XVII, no. 27.520; G.M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, Tieudons 1930, 
pl. LUI, fig. a 


° Ct. BuS\Al SOX VINUS23 = 5 Pp. 287 £5 fie. 4p. 293, 
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milling at the edge indicates that it is probably a mask which was placed at the b 
of the handle of a Gnathia vase. 


(982—P 151, 983—P 152), Fig. 6 


ase 
The Hellenistic braziers include two examples 


»2, Of the most common type representing a daimon of 
the cycle of Hephaistos wearing a pointed cap.” They are from the same mould and 


very possibly from the same vessel. Two other specimens (1062—P 189, 990—P 159) 
belong to the type of a bearded satyr,? Fig. 6,1. The mica and the clay of all these 


indicate that they are importations, like the numerous other specimens, from some large 
manufacturing centre, probably in Asia Minor. 


ROMAN PERIOD 


In Athens the Greek tradition continues well into Roman times. For the pe 
or three centuries after Christ the types do not appear to change ere. The Pen 
fact has been noted in Egypt.® Technically Roman work eae ee 4 Kee oe 
clay, which is usually burned bright red or has a dusty yellow surface. 1e style < 


1 Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Vases 1V, G57; Corp. Vas. Brit. Mus. I, IV De, pl. 5, nos. 7, 9, 11; 


ee qOs. im ae nc a 
< 3 Conze, Griechische Kohlenbecken, Jahrbuch V (1890), pp. 118 ff, type TeAR Seep lalmpa 
? 
} hl Oe Oe. 
3 Thid., pp. 126—7, type IITA, no. rant aiey vec 
4 oes resoukh ‘of Delos alone I noted twelve large packing cases of braziers. . eae 
ty + i e tement is based on the evidence from Corinth as kindly given me by Dr. Broneer and on 
iis staten s bas 


i i , i -¢ Petri 1 sya, 
tudy of terial from Asia Minor, Delos, and other sites; for Egypt, Flinders Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, 
study of materlé sla g aac 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, London, 1905, pp. 26—28. 
to} 
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the finish are careless and dull. Among early Roman pieces may be placed the face of 
a large figure of a child (431—T 31), Fig. 7, 7, which resembles Pompeian works eurone: 
child’s head (433-T 33) is a Roman version of the Hellenistic Eros poe An interesting 
early Roman piece is the small torso of a boxer in action (359-T 3), Fig. 4,3. The ring 
at the shoulder is evidently the top of the caestws, the metal glove which was worn by 
Roman boxers.2 The micaceous clay, the size, and the emphatic musculature of this 


1.P134% 


Fig. 6 


piece are characteristic of work from Smyrna where similar statuettes of boxers have 
been found. The yellow clay and peculiar purplish paint of another fragment repre- 


9 


senting a seated child resting his hand on his knee (877—T 21) indicate that it is also 
an importation. The type is that of a figure which was found in a Roman grave in 
South Russia.* Similarly, the clay and the glaze of a curious fragment (373—T 17), 


' A. Levi, Le Terrecotle figurate del museo di Napoli, Firenze, 1926, p. 184, fig. 139. 

2 J. Jiithner, Uber antike Turngerithe, Abhandlungen des archiiologisch-epigraphischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitdt Wien XII, Wien, 1896, pp. 87—95. 

% Ihid., p. 88; Lypenkatalog II, p. 445, no. 8; p. 446, no. 5. 

‘ Compte Rendu, 1876, pl. VI, no. 6, pp. 206 f. 
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Fig. 7,1, which was found with very late pottery do not resemble those of Attie vases 
or lamps. It is in type possibly one of those small groups of late Hellenistic and Roman 
times which often show a column or a post standing upon a pedestal in the background.! 

Red paint such as occurs on later Roman lamps betrays the late date of the fragment 
of a standing youth (870-T 14), which appears to be of a type which was found in 
Cyprus and in Italy.2. The clay resembles that of Asia Minor. The fragment of the 
figure of a boy in a pointed cap (3863—T 7), Fig. 7,8, belongs clearly to a plastic vase 
like two in the Museum at Corinth.? These vases represent two children kissing, probably 
slave boys, although the earlier examples of children in pointed caps have been interpreted 
as twin godlings.¢ The fragment of another boy wearing a pointed cap (861—-T 5) is 
covered with a red paint similar to that which is used on lamps of Type XXVIIL° 
Similar figures were found at Sparta in a deposit dating after 250 a.p.° Another was 
found in the Asklepieion at Athens.’ Late lamps also take the form of a hooded boy.® 
This type probably represents Telesphoros, the little attendant of Asklepios whose cult 
spread from Asia Minor or Thrace to Athens in the third century a.p.° The style of 
this example and the fact that the eyes are not bored are indications that it is to be 
dated in the late third century a.p. It probably stood on a high base of the type of 
which a fragment was found in’ the Agora (631—T 45). 

Related to this group is an interesting series of terracottas of crude style and 
workmanship. The types include male and female heads, grotesques, and animals. They 
are without published parallels, but similar pieces have been found at Corinth and in 
the Athenian Kerameikos.!° The Agora series begins with the fairly well modelled head 
of a female figurine (635—T 49), Fig. 7,2, which is covered with red paint like that on 
the hooded child just mentioned (361—T 5). The thick white paint on the eyes is unlike 
any earlier paint, but it occurs frequently on terracottas from the Kerameikos which 
Dr. Kiibler dates in the fourth century a.p. The type is given by a similar head of 
more advanced style (366—T 10), Fig. 7,9. The following points are characteristic: a 
fat face with features set high, hair arranged in deep waves over the forchead, a ring 
around the head, a high and elaborate coiffure, and a convex mass of hair at the back. 


1 Nécropole de Myrina, pl. XX, no. 6; pl. XLIV, nos. 4 and 6. 
2 Typenkatalog HU, p. 249, no. 15 p. Ppiljeno: 

3 (orinth Museum, M. F. 7; Shear excavations, T 109—Te 22. 
4 #, Marx, Dioskurenartige Gottheiten, Ath. Mitt. X (1885), pp. 81 ff. 
Cf. Agora Catalogue, Lamps, L 114. 

6 R. M. Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, London, 1929, pl. XLV, 1—4, p. 160. 

7 J. Martha, Catalogue des figures en terre cuite W@-Athenes, Paris, 1880, p. 31, no. 148. iy 

* Tbid., no. 147, National Museum, Zoom I’, ease 86, no. 3333, case $5, no. 2503; Room A’, case 136, 
nos. 15006, 3823, 5776; ef. no. 15073. , . . - 

9 W. Wroth, Telesphoros, J.H.S. UI (1852), pp- pasties Perdrizet, Les Terres cuiles grecques d Egypte 
de la collection Fouquet, Paris, 1921, pl. LXXIII, nos. 271-3, p. 105. Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnarre 
des antiquités, s.v. Telesphorus (Darier). 

10 T am most grateful to Dr. Kiibler 
Kerameikos, which are to appear shortly. 


See Hesperia I, 1932, p. 61, fig. 6. 


on 


for giving me the results of his study of the material from the 
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This type shows Graeco-Egyptian influence like the pottery of the same period.t By 
analogy with the pieces from Corinth* and the Kerameikos, the Agora ees may 
be assumed to have represented a seated or a standing woman, holding offerings or a 
child. Certain North African examples have been interpreted as Isis. The Egyptian 
connections of the Greek pieces may indicate the same identification for them. The 
degeneration of the type is traceable through certain crude pieces (634—T 48, Fig. eae 
357—T 1) to absolutely barbaric examples (381—T 25, 360—T 4, 629-T 43, 376—T 20, 642—T 56, 


1. 731 8.77 q. T10 10. T15 41s t8 


637—T 51, Fig. 7,3). In the latter the features are rendered by deep gouging, which is 
a common mannerism on lamps of Type XXVIIL* The linear style thus produced fore- 
shadows the style of early Byzantine work.® 


' K, Kitbler, Spdtantike Stempelkeramik, Ath. Mitt. LVI (1931), pp. 79 £8. 

* Corinth Museum, M. F. 274, 329, ete.; Shear excavations, T'985—Te 149. 

* KR. P. Delattre, Musée Lavigerie de St Lowis de Carthage I, Paris, 1899, pl. XI, nos. 3 and 10, p. 45, 
* O. Broneer, Corinth, Terracotta Lamps, pl. XVI, nos. 1167, 1177; pl. XVII, nos. 1244, 1250. 

* Cf, R. Delbriick, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, pls. 9; 24—5. 
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The male figures from the Agora are equally interesting. According to Kiibler, the 
type represents a priest of Isis. The shaved head and the facial type are similar to 
those from the Kerameikos (371-T 15, Fig. 1,10; 638-T 52, Fig. 7,6; 379-T 23; 380-T 24), 
Again the facial type resembles that of early Byzantine ivories.? Gross examples (735—T 58, 
362—T 6) are similar to the worst female pieces and may be assigned to the late fourth 
century or to the early fifth century. Two heads must be classified as erotesques 
(432 —-T 32, 367—T 11, Fig. 7,4), such as were also found in the Kerameikos. One fragment 
which apparently represents a similar face with matted locks of hair above it (372-T 16) 
resembles faces in the centre of lamps of Type XXVIII A fragment of a lion mask 
(369—T 13) is like the late Roman masks from the Kerameikos. 

Only four animal heads of this class have so far been found in the Agora. Two 
represent a ram (636—T 50, Fig. 7,5; 382—T 26), one a sheep (8375-T 19), and one a dog 
(878—T 22), They are all rendered by the gouged incisions that are characteristic of 
the technique of the late fourth century. Many similar examples were found in the 
Kerameikos and some are in the National Museum.‘ A similar technique is observable 
in the plastic handles representing animal heads which occur on red pottery ornamented 
with white paint. The Agora excavations have produced several examples of these 
handles.® Similar handles have been found in the Kerameikos, in other parts of Athens,® 
in Eleusis,* in Corinth,* in Egypt,® and in the Spartan deposit which is dated in the 
third century a.p.1° 

This survey of the terracotta figurines from the Agora teaches us something of the 
development of the taste of the common people of Athens. Even from the few early 
pieces which have survived we can see that hieratie tradition first dominated the craft 
of the coroplast. In the Hellenistic examples we find that craft first coming into an 
independent existence. The significance of the type dies out, and the subject is selected 
for its artistic interest. The coroplast treats his work, in its small way, from the same 
point of view as does the modern artist. To them both, style and manner ne Oe 
paramount importance.’ We note also that at this time types are numerous and eae 
and that foreign types are imported or imitated. In the Roman period this same unity 
of culture continues. Even from our scanty material we can trace ‘connections with 


1 There are also several examples in the Corinth Museum. 
2 Delbriick, op. cit., ple. 11—12; 51—2. 
3 Of. Agora Catalogue, 855—L 289 and 856—L 290. 
4 Room A’, case 142, nos. 4457—8; case 138, no. 5942. ae 
(ae P 84: 980_-P 149: 984—P 158; 1010—P 171; 1011—P 172; 1012—P 173. See the article below on 
51— : 9: § 
Roman pottery by F. Waagé. ; ce i, 
6 National Museum, Room A’, case 156, no. 9940 (mould of a horse’s head), 5471 (ram); Room I’, case 56, 
Ne ; , cas 
no. 14762 A, and the heads of a horse, two rams, a boar. 
7 Eleusis Museum, two rams’ and two horses’ heads, one lion (?). 
8 Corinth Museum, C. P. 978, ete. ihe ae 
9 O, C. Edgar, Greek Vases, Le Caire, 1911, pl. XXVIII, 32.393 (ram). 
. . 4 pe ’ ; 
10 Artemis Orthia, pl. XLVI, no. 8 (sheep?). 
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Smyrna, South Russia, Cyprus, Italy, and Egypt. These earlier Roman figurines merely 
repeat the classic tradition monotonously. By the fourth century A.D. the classic 
tradition is dead, and Orientalism invades Athens. Just before the establishment of 
Christianity a new energy breaks forth. Athens, ironically, begins to manufacture 
barbaric terracottas of vile workmanship. These terracottas reveal a certain vitality, but 
it is the vitality of a population of the soil, illiterate and sensitive to the fear of strange 
religions. The Athenian people become at last just another of the many Levantine 
slave populations to whom the only intellectual conceptions possible are those of 
superstition and of magic. { 


DorotTHy BURR 


TERRACOTTA LAMPS 


The catalogue of lamps for the season 1931 includes 317 items.1 About one third of 
the lamps are complete. Of the many fragmentary lamps found, those have been entered 
in the catalogue which were sufficiently well preserved to admit of their being assigned 
to one or other of the classes established by Broneer in his study of the terracotta lamps 
from Corinth.? Broneer’s classification, as the most comprehensive and generally satis- 
factory yet proposed, will be used as the basis for this preliminary study of the material 
found in the Agora. Any noteworthy variations from his types will be considered, and 
likewise any new evidence bearing on the chronology or history of the individual types. 
The detailed catalogue must be reserved for the final publication. 

Since very little undisturbed stratification of classical Greek and Hellenistic times 
was cut through in the operations of this season, the lamps of those periods are com- 
paratively few in number. Scarcely a single specimen is preserved intact, and only 
rarely has the context in which the individual lamp was found any value for dating. 
Fragments from lamps of Types I to VII, which Broneer assigns to the classical Greek 
period, number 51. Two of the earliest of these (L.17, L.19) are of interest because of 
their unbridged nozzles* (Figs. 1,1; 2,1). Their bases are not set off from the walls. 
The rims are turned slightly in. At either side of the nozzle the rim bends outward in 
a well-defined angle. Both lamps are wheel-made, and are of Attic clay.* The interior is 
covered with a good black glaze which is also carried in a narrow band around the lip 
of filling-hole and nozzle. The rest of the exterior is unglazed. This type, not found 
in Corinth, appears to have been common enough in Athens. Comparable specimens 
may be seen in the Akropolis Museum, and there are some close parallels among lamps 
found at Eleusis, which were probably made in Athens. One of our fragments was 
found together with Attic black-figured sherds; the other came from a disturbed context. 
It is probable that both are to be dated in the sixth century. 


1 The numbers preceded by L used in referring to lamps discussed in this article are the serial numbers 


employed in the current catalogue of the Agora lamps. 
2 Corinth, Vol. 1V, Part II: Terracotta Lamps by Oscar Broneer, Cambridge, 1930, I am indebted to 
/ ci Jie 5) « . : a 
Dr. Broneer for many helpful suggestions in the study of the present group of lamps. 
3 On the unbridged nozzle cf. Broneer, op. Cit., p. 5. ee 
4 Hereafter it is to be understood that the clay is Attic unless otherwise specified. 
5 Neither the Akropolis nor the Eleusis collection has yet been published. A lamp from the latter is 


iilustrated in J.H.S, XXX1, 1911, p. 93, fig. 18. , 
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Broneer’s Type II is represented by a single fragment (L 251; Figs. 1, 2; 2, 2). It has 
a flat rim sloping gently inward and projecting slightly outward beyond the side wall.? 
The wick-hole encroaches on the rim. The interior, the rim, and the nozzle (both above 


VOur Lares 


Fig. 1. Greek lamps 


and below) were glazed. On the inside and on the inner half of the rim the claze has 
7 7 Wal » ¢ r rE ‘ 1 f . ] a : 
turned red, probably because it was here cut off from air by another lamp stacked on 
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top of it in the kiln. This type is common among the lamps in the Akropolis Museum, 
and is dated by Broneer in the second half of the sixth century.! 

Another lamp (L 243) of unquestionably early date is illustrated in figures 1,3 and 2, s. 
The base rises slightly toward the center, but is not set off from the sides. The rim is 
broad and slopes gently in. The wick-hole encroaches slightly on the rim. The interior 
carries a black glaze which also covers the rim, except for a narrow reserved band, 
and the nozzle, both top and bottom. In type the lamp corresponds most closely with 
Broneer’s Type lV. It was found in a burnt layer which underlies the foundations of 
the Royal Stoa, a layer which has yielded chiefly late black-figured pottery, but also 
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Fig. 2. Profiles of Greek and Hellenistic lamps (one half actual size) 
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the two Attic kylikes discussed on pp. 217ff., so that the lamp is not later than the 
first quarter of the fifth century. Another fragment (L162) shows much the same profile 
and the same scheme of glazing. 

There are eleven other fragments (L5, 37, 117, 123, 165, 210, 250, 257, 258, 259, 200) on 
lamps of Broneer’s Type IV, marked in general by a low, open UTES a ae plain 
and slightly incurved, a nozzle blunt and flattened, with comparatively Be ARES HOES: 
The clay in all cases is Attic. The elaze, which regularly appears on bout Hae and 
exterior, is still good but inclined to flake. On two specimens (L eo, 260) which show 
an exceptionally shallow, open infundibulum the glaze is am on is mottled black ane 
red. Eight pieces of this group were found in contexts which eae late Le ve 
and early Hellenistic pottery. This suggests that Type IV was still popular in Athens 
through the fourth century.’ 

1 Op. cit., pp. 36 and 38. 


2 On the dating of Type IV cf. Broneer, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. at 
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One lamp of the same group (L 123) is marked by a central socket (Figs. 1,4; 2,4). 
The brown, flaky glaze on both inside and outside points to a comparatively late date 
for this specimen. Of another lamp (L 164), probably of much the same shape, there 
remain only the base and part of the socket. Its exterior is unglazed.* 

Of Broneer’s Type V only four small fragments came to light (L 163, 169, 261, 262; 
Figs. 1,5; 2,5). These are distinguished by their almost straight walls, rilled rims, open 
infundibula, and by nozzles flat on top, pierced by comparatively small wick-holes. ‘Two 
of them are covered with a rich black glaze. On the others the glaze is brown and 
flaky, possibly because of misfiring. None of these fragments was found in a dateable 
context. 

One well-preserved lamp and five fragments may be assigned to Type VI (L 29, 32, 
33, 82, 178, 263). They stand on well-defined bases, have comparatively straight walls, 
and broad, plain rims sloping gently inward. The nozzles are long and flat on top. In 
only one instance (L382) does enough remain to afford a clue as to the handle. On this 
specimen it was a broad, horizontal band (Figs. 1,6; 2,6). The glaze in all cases is a 
firm, glossy black. That the majority of this group are late specimens of their type is 
indicated by the depth of their infundibula and by the comparative smallness of the 
filling-holes. From the evidence available at Corinth Broneer concluded that Type VI 
was in most common use during the second and third quarters of the fifth century.? Of 
our six pieces, four were found in a uniform deposit which yielded a mass of pottery. 
The earliest of this was red-figured ware from the end of the fifth century, the latest 
were “ Megarian bowls” of an early type. It seems probable, therefore, that in Athens 
lamps of Type VI continued to be made into the early years of the fourth century. The 
excellent quality of the glaze on our specimens precludes for them, at least, a later date. 

Another lamp (L192), coming from the same deposit as the four above-mentioned of 
Type VI, is remarkable for its size, measuring only 0.015 m. in height and 0.031 m. in 
diameter (Figs. 1,7; 2,7). It stands on a raised base. The rim is broad, and marked 
by a deep rill. The nozzle is blunt and flattened. Inside and outside are covered with 
a buff-colored glaze, somewhat flaked. Such miniature lamps are frequently found attached 
in numbers to common supports, but this one certainly stood alone. 


* The type of lamp with central tube was very wide-spread. Cf. Deonna, B. C,H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 140 ff., 
fig. 3; Robinson, Olynthus II, pp. 135 f., nos. 26-31; Broneer, p. 383. The central tube is probably the 
final stage in the development of the open center found so commonly in the early multiple lamps in the 
Akropolis Museum, and in the hundreds of so-called kernoi from the Sicilian sanctuaries of Demeter. Cf. for 
instance Mon. Ant, 32, 1927, cols. 369 ff., fig. 163. It is commonly supposed that such lamps with hollow 
tubes were intended to be set on pointed standards. But it should be observed that this would be a very 
unstable arrangement in the case of many broad and shallow early lamps. 
collection the central feature was turned solid on the wheel and pierced afterwards. The line of the 
aperture is so far from the yertieal that were the lamp set on a peg it must have tilted at a dangerous 


angle. None of our specimens shows any trace of wear inside the tube, and, moreover, all are provided 
with perfectly good bases. 


In one specimen of the present 


> Cf. Broneer, pp. 44 f. 
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This same deposit yielded eight of the twenty lamps which are to be assigned to 
Broneer’s Type VII (L 26, 110, 116, 119, 181, 182, 188, 189) 


a . In the other cases the context 
afforded no definite chronological evidence. 


These twenty pieces are to be divided into 
two groups. Those of the First Group, eleven in number (L 6, 26, 116, 119, 158, 161, 188, 
264, 265, 266, 267), are covered inside and outside with a lustrous black glaze (Figs. 1,s; 2,8), 
while those of the Second (Figs. 1,9; 2,9), numbering nine (L 81, LOD MLO RLOGw LS eho. 
189, 190, 214), are glazed on the inside only, save in one instance (Eig sal e105 92.010), 
where the rim, too, is covered. This type is perhaps the best known of all Greek lamps, 
and has been well discussed and illustrated in the publications both of Corinth and of 
Olynthus.". The lamps stand on well-defined bases rising slightly in the centre, the 
resultant upward projection often forming a cone of considerable height inside. In the 
earlier specimens the walls rise comparatively straight; in the later they show a marked 
inward inclination towards the top. In the First Group the rim is regularly marked 
by a single groove, the bottom of which is reddened with miltos. The filling-hole is 
surrounded by a round shoulder. In the lamps of the Second Group the side wall 
terminates at the edge of the rim in a low square shoulder within which a round shoulder 
surrounds the filling-hole. Two or three shallow grooves were run on the wheel around 
the outer shoulder. One specimen of the Second Group (L189) has two rills on its rim 
and this rim, as noted above, is glazed. After the glaze had been applied it was scratched 
away in the bottoms of the grooves, leaving exposed the buff color of the clay. The 
nozzles in the two groups are similar, and resemble those of Type VI: long, straight- 
walled, flat on top, with small wick-holes. The handles of the First Group, in the 
instances where the pertinent part is preserved, were of the horizontal strap variety. 
Three specimens of the Second Group (E81, 181, 182) were provided with handles of the 
same form. On two others (L189, 190), minus handles, there is a pierced knob on the 
left side, which possibly served as a support for the index finger.* Another specimen 
(L109) had neither handle nor knob. The clay of the First Group is the familiar red 
Attic, regularly covered both inside and outside with a firm, lustrous black glaze, In 
the Second Group was used a fine, non-micaceous clay, buff in color. The unglazed 
exterior in some instances probably received a light self-slip, and the surface was then 
polished. The result was a distinctive and pleasing finish. The evidence from the context 
in which our pieces were found, scanty as it is, agrees with Broneer’s conclusion that 
“Type VII began in the fifth century and continued to be produced throughout the 
fourth.” Our Second Group is probably later, in general, than the First. This. is 
indicated by the appearance in the Second Group of the side knob, a common feature 
in types which are certainly later. It is also illustrated by the comparative numbers of 
the two groups found at Olynthus. While lamps of our First Group form the most 


1 Cf, Broneer, pp. 45 f.; Robinson, Olynthus UH, pp. 137 ff. 
2 On the purpose of this knob ef. Broneer, pp. Gif. 
SS Ops Cit.) Ds £0: 
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numerous class of lamps found on that site, only two specimens of our Second Group 
came to light in the first campaign.! The Olynthians, at this period, seem to have been 
importing practically all their lamps from Athens. Our Second Group must have been 
a comparative novelty on the market at the time of the destruction of Olynthus in 348 B.o. 
Hence we may conclude that it began to be made at Athens around the middle of the 
fourth century. Its subsequent popularity is proven by the numbers of such lamps found 
in-the recent excavations on the Pnyx.2 The excellent glaze found on practically all 
specimens does not commonly appear on Attic pottery later than the fourth century.* 

Broneer’s Type IX is represented by the front*part of a single lamp (L268; Figs. Bes: 
2,1). This is of interest as being the earliest mould-made lamp in our collection. It 
was a large, handsome specimen, measuring ca. 0.085 m. in diameter. The body is 
watch-shaped, and the side walls terminate in a low ridge surrounding the filling-hole. 
The nozzle is deep; its top is flat, and is marked by a shallow groove along each side. 
Only the interior is glazed. Indeed, in clay and finish this lamp strongly recalls the 
Second Group of Type VII. The context in which it was found is of no value in fixing 
its date. Broneer placed the type in the early part of the third century. 

Some nine lamps (L 145, 147, 157, 170, 179, 191, 269, 270, 271) may be placed together 
in a group which in its general features approximates the earlier specimens of Broneer’s 
Type XVI, and finds parallels in many of the lamps discovered in the Esquiline 
Cemetery at Rome. They agree in their general features, and are undoubtedly closely 
contemporary. The fabric in all cases is the familiar red clay of Attica. The glaze 
resembles that commonly found on pottery of the period. It is thin, usually has a 
metallic sheen, frequently it has turned brown or red in the firing, and has almost 
invariably flaked to some extent. It was generally applied both to the inside and the 
outside. But in shape and profile this group exhibits a variety which could not be 
paralleled in a similarly contemporary group from earlier times. Thus, in pairs of 
lamps otherwise practically identical, we find that one stands on a high, sharply-profiled 
base, while in the other the side wall continues in an unbroken line to the bottom, 
leaving no separate base. The infundibulum is generally watch-shaped, but the side 
walls show a variety of profiles, some being sharply angular (Lot; Bigs: 20s3 oat 
others rounded (L147; Figs. 2, 13; 3,2). The rim is flat, and surrounded usually by an 
abrupt shoulder formed by the upward continuation of the side wall. The filling-holes 
vary in diameter from 0.015 to 0.02m. The nozzles have still, in most cases, a flat 
top, but their sides are curved, and no longer perpendicular as in Types VI and VIL. 


? Olynthus II, p. 148, nos. 89 and 90, 


* Cf, Hesperia 1, 1932, pp. 183 f. The lamps will be included among the other small objects from this 
excavation to be published shortly. 

* Lamps of Type VII, Group 2, have been found also at Aegina (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 469, 16; pl. 130, 9) 
and at Lindos in Rhodes (Blinkenberg, Fouwilles et Recherches, 1902-1914, Berlin, 1931, pp. 743 f., nos. 3198, 
olds pls Lil), 

* Dressel, Annali dell’ Istituto, 1880, pp. 265 ff., pl. O; C.L.L. XV, ii, pp. 782 ff. 
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Of seven lamps enough is preserved to prove the original presence or absence of a 
handle. Four of these show no trace of a handle. The remainder were provided with 
broad, vertical loop handles. The side knob has now become a common feature, 


appearing six times. In three instances it is found on lamps which certainly had no 


2: L147 


3:Le69 


4: L134 


Fie. 3. Hellenistic and Early Roman lamps 
Te alle 


i : f the lamps wi es carry small 
handles, and here it is regularly pierced. Two of the lamps with handles carry sma 
: ‘ ; ‘ : : oe : . . . . - sae 7) ¢ Sen 
\ fragment from a distinctive lamp included in this group (L 269) is 


] ji 
knobs unpierced. He ee 
The side wall is angular. The rim consists simply 


illustrated in figures 2, 14; 3, 3. 
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the high shoulder formed by the upward continuation of the side wall. It is surrounded 
by a double band of triangular scales in low relief. The nozzle is long and pointed, 


Fig. 4. Hellenistic lamp on standard (L 140) 


Broneer placed this change of technique in the time of his Type XVIII, regarding 
; J 5 : ; v o- 5 
mould-made lamps of earlier types (ef. his Terracotta Lamps, p. 61). 


in the group under discussion makes it probable that in Athens, at any rate 


at a somewhat earlier date. 


flat on top, curving on the sides. 

Of the nine specimens, four (L 145, 
147, 157, 170) were made on the wheel, 
five (L179, 191, 269, 270, 271) in moulds. 
This shows that we are now at the turning 
point between these two methods of 
manufacture; a fact well illustrated by a 
pair of lamps (L 147, 191) almost identical 
in size and shape, one of which carries 
wheel marks, the other the finger prints 
of the moulder.t Six of the ten lamps 
(L 145, 147, 157, 170, 179, 269) were found 
in a deposit of Hellenistic times which 
yielded much fragmentary pottery. . The 
bulk of this appeared to be of the second 
century s.c., although admittedly the 
chronology of the pottery of that period 
is far from being definitely known. The 
coins, almost without exception, were 
corroded to illegibility. 

The later Hellenistic types are scantily 
represented. Four fragmentary lamps 
(L 47, 80, 184, 231) may be assigned to 
Broneer’s Type XVIII. Three of these 
have ribbed rims; the rim of the fourth 
is plain. On one of the three the rim is 
surrounded by a raised flange, not moulded, 
but applied separately. The nozzle of this 
specimen is long and rounded. The other 
two nozzles which are preserved are 
triangular. The clay in all cases is pale 
red; the glaze thin and brownish. 

A lamp which conforms most closely to 
Broneer’s Type XVHI was provided with a 


as exceptional 
But the number of mould-made lamps 


, moulds were in common use 
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tall standard (L 140; Figs. 4; 2,45 amy i 
5 é (L 140; Figs. 4; 2,15). The lamp proper is of normal size (0.10 m. long 
0.07m. wide). The total preserved height of 1: is 0.2 is 
ight of lamp and stand is 0.208 m. The side wall is 
angular, and the resultant broad shoulder above is d wi i i 
é p e is decorated with alternating é 
ee owes recat alternating conventional 
é pear-shaped pendants in moulded relief. The rim proper is narrow, and 
set off from the shoulder by sing 5 l j is i ) 
aa ‘ Ider by a single groove. The nozzle is long, with a rounded nose. 
Ss O € ; a + a) a . € 7 = . as “J 
p % at, and shows a shallow groove along either side. The lamp was moulded 
in two pieces. Its support, likewise moulded in two pieces, consists of a hollow column 
. . . . . . ; 
which exhibits a marked diminution from bottom to top. — Its flaring base is broken 
away. On the front it is decorated by a shallow reeding which terminates toward the 
top in two horizontal raised bars. Above these is a transverse band of leaves and 
pear-shaped lobes, alternating. From either end of this band a single volute springs up 
to support the base of the lamp. The panel between the volutes is filled by a figure 
in relief, possibly a winged gorgoneion. Only the left side of the head is preserved. 


“Heiss 

UCYRARA 
ONY were (1) 
1:L134 2:Laze 3:L2z3 


Fig. 5. Rim patterns on lamps of Type XIX 


The clay is buff in color, and covered, save for a broad band around the middle of the 
column, by a thin glaze mottled black and brown.! 

Of Type XIX, the so-called “Ephesus Type,” there are three fragments (L 134, 
272, 273). The best preserved is illustrated in figures 3,4; 2,16. It stands on a well- 
defined base; its side walls are sharply angular in profile; the rim is plain; the nozzle 
long; the handle of the vertical strap variety. The shoulder is decorated by a band of 
ovules terminating on either side of the nozzle in a cluster of dots (Fig. 5,1). On the 
base are the moulded characters IAQH (Fig. 11,1). The clay is dull red; the glaze thin, 
with a pronounced metallic sheen. The other two fragments show the more familiar 
ash-gray clay. Their shoulder decorations are illustrated in figure 5, 2 ana 3. 

Two lamps perfectly preserved, and four others, fragmentary, belong to the familiar 
Type XX (L 40, 42, 45, 212, 274, 275). The infundibulum is small and comparatively 
deep, and marked by close-set globules (Figs. 3,5; 2,17). The narrow rim is set off 
by two or three raised lines from a plain, concave discus punctured by a single small 
filling-hole. The round-nosed nozzle is joined to the infundibulum by a double volute 
on either side of the throat. In the five instances where the handle, or some trace of 


1 For other examples of Greek lamps set on high standards ef. Deonna, B.C. H. XXXII, 1908, p. 143, 
.5; B. M. Catalogue of Lamps, no. 137, fig, 25; no. 1411, fig. 337; no. 1412; Robinson, Olynthus II, p. 136, 
g. 299, no. 99; Broneer, nos. 1511538, fig. 24. 
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it, has been preserved, it is of the vertical strap variety, marked by a single longitudinal 
groove. On the base of each lamp appears a large alpha with heavy apices within two 
raised rings (Fig. 11,2). The clay is brick-red, and usually rather coarse; the glaze is 
thin and purplish an This type has been recognized as being of Athenian manufacture, 
and its provenience is further confirmed by the discovery in the Agora of a fragment 
of a lower mould used in its manufacture (L 249, Fig. 6). The mould is coarsely made 
of the same red clay which appears in the lamps. The base is marked by the familiar 
alpha, and the walls by the punctures designed to produce globules on the lamp.t 
‘Broneer concluded that Type XX “belongs chiefly to the reign of Augustus, but may 
have continued in use throughout the first half of 
the first century a.p.”? Only ten specimens appear 
in the Corinth catalogue. Broneer rightly inferred 
that these Athenian lamps could not, in Corinth, 
meet the competition of the imported Italian types 
of the first century a.p. which are represented there 
by scores of lamps and fragments. This speaks 
eloquently for the predilection which the new 
Corinthian settlers evinced for the products of their 
fatherland. The situation in Corinth is made still 
more striking by the fact that not a single specimen 
oe =~ of_ such Italian lamps has come to light in the first 
Fie. 60 eae front anmenomd season of the present excavation in Athens. It is 
(L 249) clear that the Athenian potters were able to hold the 
home market, at any rate. This they probably did 
by continuing to produce the cheap and not unattractive Type XX throughout the first 
century. The late survival of this type in Athens is proven by the discovery of two 
specimens (L 40, 42) in a layer of ashes overlying a tile-covered grave in Section E. In 
this same layer were found three lamps of Type XXVII, while a fourth of the same type 
had been placed inside the tomb. These lamps of Type XXVII can scarcely date before 
the close of the first century a.p., and their association with lamps of Type XX indicates 
that the latter type continued in use up to that time.® 
Of Type XXVII we can show but seven specimens; four certainly from Class 2, and 
one from Class 3. Those of Class 2 (L 43, 44, 125, 135; Fig. 7,2) have rays on their 
disci, grape clusters and vine tendrils on their rims. The handles in all cases are fully 
pierced and triply grooved. Of these four, two are large (0.078 m. wide) and two small 
(0.064 m. wide). Of the two larger, both the upper and lower parts were made in the 


* For another mould of this type from Athens ef. B. M. Catalogue of Lamps, no. 1401, pl. XXXVI. 
A fragment of a similar mould was found in the recent excavation on the Pnyx. 
2 Broneer, p. 73. 


5 These deductions decane the history of Type XX are confirmed by the evidence from the Pnyx. 
Cf, also F. Miltner, Gnomon, 1932, p. 489,—a review of Broneer’s Terracotta Lamps. 
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same or identical moulds. The upper parts of the two smaller also came either from 


one mould or from moulds derived from the same original. The lower moulds, however, 
were certainly different, and suggest that the lamps were made by different persons, 
for the base of one carries in raised characters the inscription EANIAH® O[P]OY, 
whereas on the base of the other, while the clay was still soft, was wmecised the signature 
EYKA|EIAO|(Y (Fig. 11,4ana5). The one specimen of Class 3 (L 41; Fig. 7,1) has a broad 


Fig. 7. Roman relief lamps 


rim interrupted by panels. On the discus, in relief, is a ee ate ao 
right, bearing on its back a figure, probably Dionysus, oe SCL peste us . ‘ 
elbow on the beast’s head, while with his right hand ae eneenS the oe ee 
his lower limbs. On the bottom is an illegible inscription. A seat lamp of this type 
(L 136) has a plain rim divided by two raised lines from a Wek decorated by 
conventional leaves springing from the filling-hole as centre. Along naan the two ie 
perfectly preserved specimens of this type found in the aah oo eke ce 
mentioned grave was a base (L 46) having the usual form of Type XXVII. a i ms 
which remains of its side walls are traces of brown glaze. On the bottom, within a single 
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circular groove, is a signature, scratched while the clay was still soft: AION|YZIOY 
(Fig. 11,3). The clay of this group varies in color from greenish-yellow to pinkish buff— 
precisely the range of shades which one finds in the many lamps of this type discovered 
in Corinth. he fabric in all cases is thin, light, and unglazed. Broneer regards 
Type XXVII as a Corinthian product, and it is altogether probable that our specimens 
were imported from Corinth. According to Broneer, lamps of this type were being 
made throughout the second century a.p.t The present excavation has provided no 
evidence of chronological value. 

Of all the lamps found this season, over ‘two-thirds (214) belong to Broneer’s 
Type XXVIII. But since our collection presents few novel features, it may be treated 
summarily in this preliminary notice. For a more detailed consideration of this type 
the reader is referred to Broneer’s discussion, and to the impending publication by 
Dr. Karl Kiibler of the specimens found in the excavations in the region of the 
Dipylon.? 

Type XXVIII is a development of Type XXVII. In our collection, however, there is 
a considerable gap between the two types, inasmuch as our specimens of Type XXVIII 
are late examples of their kind. Both in artistic conception and actual workmanship 
they fall far short of the lamps of the earlier type. 

The rim patterns, for instance, show little affinity with those found in Type XXVII. 
The most obvious survival is a wreath of leaves, sometimes intermingled with clusters 
of grapes, reminiscent of the Second Class of Type XXVII. This motive occurs twenty- 
one times. In some sixteen instances the rim is divided into panels by transverse bands 
of herring-bone, replacing the raised knobs of the earlier type (Fig. 8,3 ana5). Where 
this panelling occurs, the plain surface is sometimes further ornamented by small, 
impressed circles, or, in one example, by a row of double spirals. The rims of five 
lamps are marked by two or three rows of concentric dots. The wavy line pattern 
covers twenty-seven rims (Fig. 8,1). But by. far the most common motive (sixty-nine 
instances) is a band of incised herring-bone, usually set between two deep grooves 
(Fig. 8, 2 ana 6).3 

One quarter of the disci present a plain concave surface, usually round, occasionally 
almond-shaped. A couple of them are square. The most frequent discus ornament is 
the simple rosette, which occurs sixty-three times (Fig. 8,1). Its petals vary in number 
from eight to nineteen. Occasionally their tips are pointed, and sometimes they are 
twisted to produce a spiral effect. Rays, either straight or similarly twisted, appear 
nine times. A more attractive alternative is the pecten shell, but it is limited to two 


1 Broneer, pp. 95 f. 

* Tam greatly indebted to Dr. Kiibler for the opportunity of examining the material from the German 
excavations, and of discussing our common problems with him. 

* For the rim patterns of Type XXVIHI cf. Broneer, pp. 104f, fig. 48. In the great number of lamps 
of this type found in the cave at Vari, the herring-bone pattern occurs on the rims of about one-half the 
specimens. ‘The next most common motive is the wavy line pattern, Cf. Bassett, 4.J.A., 1903, pp. 342. 
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specimens (Fig. 8,2). About one-fifth of the disci are ornamented with figures in relief 
other than the Christian symbols. In most cases these figures are executed in the crudest 
possible manner. The outlines became more and more indistinct as the process of making 
new moulds from lamps was repeated time after time. This necessitated the retouching 
of the features in the mould, while its clay was still soft. Hence the figures are either 
dim to illegibility, or else are marred by the ridiculous distortion resulting from the deep 
incisions of the retouching tool. Of mythological subjects, Eros was the favorite. He 
appears eleven times, on four occasions with a lyre (Fig. 8,5), twice with Pan’s pipes.” 
One discus is occupied by a standing draped figure, probably male, facing front, holding 
in the right hand a tall palm branch which rests on the ground (Fig. B22 plhelert 
hand is held to the hip. Features and dress are rendered very crudely. The palm 
branch probably indicates that the figure represents a Christian martyr.’ The gladiatorial 
combat, so popular on lamps of Type XXVII, occurs only once (Fig. 8,4). On another 
discus, two figures seated facing each other are engaged in some game, perhaps chess. 
In three instances the entire discus is occupied by a mask. Perhaps the most successful 
motive was the boukranion, which, in the schematic form employed, lay more within the 
capabilities of the artist potter (Fig. 8,3).4 There are ten examples. Of other animals, 
the bear appears five times, once accompanied by the inscription ®MOBOS:>® the lion four 
times. There is one pair of fish, and one single fish; a bird, and two amphoras. In 
four instances the filling-hole is bordered by a raised crescent. Eleven disci are marked 
by the Christian cross, of which the bars are plain, jewelled, or hatched. In ten other 
instances the symbol is converted into the monogram of Christ by the addition of the 
bow of a rho to the top of the vertical member (Fig. 8, 6). 

The nozzle shows little variety. It is ordinarily blunt and rounded, and set off from 
the rim by one or two incised lines on either side.6 The air hole in the throat is an 
almost unfailing feature. In some late examples it attains the size of the filling-hole. 
Usually a single filling-hole appears in the middle of the discus; occasionally it is 
supplemented by two to four others placed around it. 

The handle was regularly moulded with the upper part of the lamp. It is decorated 
by two or three deep grooves, and occasionally by a band of hatching on its front. In 
only one instance is it completely pierced; in several cases partially. Ordinarily it 
appears merely as a heavy knob. 

The bases show the usual markings of the type: one or two concentric circles 
occasionally punctuated by small impressed circles. Sometimes the bounding lines are 
heart-shaped. In some thirty-five instances a palm branch is incised within the line or 


1 Cf. Broneer, no. 1124; pl. XV. 

* Idem, nos. 1134—1147. 

* I am indebted for this suggestion to Mrs. Grace Hollis of Princeton. 
4 Cf. Broneer, nos. 1801—1307, 1411, 

® Cf. idem, no. 1250; Bassett, A.J. A., 1903, p. 344, 

° Cf. Broneer, fig. 49, nos. 1—4. 
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lines. A cross appears twice. Thirty-eight bases carry lettered signatures, reproduced 
below in the list of inscriptions. 

The clay is the typical variety used in the Athenian Kerameikos in later times. It 
is identical with that found in lamps of Type XX, an Athenian product, and in factory 
discards of Type XXVIII found in the German excavations at the Dipylon. The color 
varies from a pale buff to a brick red. The clay was not well washed, and so contains 
many particles of grit and soil. Very seldom does a particle of mica appear. Defective 
firing often resulted in a mottled red and black effect. The majority of the lamps are 
covered by a thin red glaze, which has frequently assumed a purplish sheen. 

The great majority of the lamps of this type were found in the lowest stratum 
overlying the ruined foundations of the Royal Stoa. This same stratum also yielded 
a great number of coins, almost exclusively of the fourth century a.p., and chiefly 
of Constantius IL or later. Consequently it would appear that the Stoa was dis- 
mantled in whole or in part in the course of the fourth century, and the lamps 
were the property of the private families which settled on its site. Broneer con- 
cluded that Type XXVIII “continued in use from the middle of the third century 
until the beginning of the fifth.”! It would appear, then, that our lamps must be late 
specimens of the type. This is certain on the evidence of the lamps themselves: the 
unpierced handles, the degenerate and carelessly executed discus reliefs, the frequent 
occurrence of the Christian symbols. The inscriptions, too, point in the same direction. 
There is a notable absence of signatures of known potters, e.g. Preimos, Naumachios, 
and Eutyches, who were producing while the type was still young.* Our commonest 
signatures: KY, ET, and XIONHE, are also the commonest on the lamps from the cave 
at Vari, which are dated by the coins found with them to the fourth century.’ It follows 
that the majority of our group belong to the same century, and to its later part. 

Two large suspension lamps, such as those which Broneer has grouped together in 
Type XXX, Class 2, deserve a word of notice. One of them (L 244; Fig. 9,1) has two 
nozzles set on opposite sides of the infundibulum.‘ From the centre of the discus rises 
a pierced, vertical handle, triply grooved. The slight depression surrounding it is punctured 
by a filling-hole on either side. Bounding this depression is a narrow band of herring-bone 
design. Each of the throats is marked by a pair of double volutes, and an air hole. 
In the other lamp (L129; Fig. 9,2), twelve nozzles are set about a round infundibulum.°? 
A pierced, vertical handle with four grooves rises from a central depression. On either 
side of it is a filling-hole. Around the depressed area is a broad band of herring-bone, 
and a narrow, plain, raised band. Resting on this band as base is a group of three 
incised semicircles bounded by a tangent on either side, placed between each pair of 


1 Cf. Broneer, p. 114. 

Cf. Broneer, pp. 111 f. 

Cf. Bassett, A.J..A., 1903, pp. 346 ff; 335 ff. ; . 
Length 0.181 m.; width 0.108 m.; height 0.048 m., height with handle 0.074 m. 
5 Diameter 0.217 m.; height of infundibulum 0,059 m.; total height 0.083 m. 
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nozzles. Each nozzle, too, has its individual air hole. On the bottom, within three deep, 
concentric grooves, is a large letter alpha, with broken bar and apices (Fig. 11,27). This 
lamp, like the other, is made of red Athenian clay, covered by a thin, red glaze. Close 
similarity in general form and technique make it clear that these lamps are contemporary 
with those of Type XXVIII. 

Broneer’s Type XXXI is represented by two complete lamps and three fragments 
(L114, 148, 223, 227, 313). These exhibit the characteristics noted by Broneer: broad 


#: 244 


ig. 9. Two late Roman suspension lamps 


rim with intricate decoration, thin handle, unpierced and ungrooved, elongated 
nozzle, with a shallow channel connecting discus and wick-hole. One of the complete 
specimens (L 148) carries a Christian monogram in the shape of a Latin eross with a 
By on the vertical bar. Qn the other is a seated lion facing right (L 227; Fig. 8,8). 
This lamp is of interest inasmuch as it is one of the few of Type XXXI to be 
inscribed. The signature XIONHC stamped on its base (Fig. 11,28) is also one of the 
commonest names appearing on late lamps of Type XXVHI. The two complete lamps, 
and one of the fragments, are of the typical Athenian clay so common in Type XX VII, 
and these were undoubtedly of local manufacture. All three are unglazed. 
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There: Orc ae ae Ni, 2 te eee : : 
e clay of one of the remaining fragments (L114; Fig. 8,9) is a bright red in color, 


and is covered with a thin, red glaze. It shows evidence of more thorough washing 


and better baking than the clay of the other specimens, or of the average lamp of 
Type XXVIII. Unfortunately, only the back part of the lamp survives. It stood on a 
low base rmg from which a raised band ran up the back of the infundibulum to the 
base of the handle. The handle, as usual, was thin and solid. The rim is decorated 
with alternating circles and triangular leaves in low relief. In the making of the mould 
these figures were probably impressed by individual stamps. The discus, too, carried 
some relief of which there remain only three miniature horseshoes opening outward, 
set on the are of a circle. 

The superior execution of the decoration, combined with the peculiar quality of the 
clay, suggests a foreign origin for this specimen. This probability is increased by the 
presence of the base ring, a feature which does not appear on lamps of Type XXVIII, 
nor on the certainly Athenian-made specimens of Type XXXI. It is altogether unlikely 
that the use of a base ring was revived by the local potters at this late date. Similar 
differences of clay and technique in lamps of this type are apparent in the collections 
found in various places, e.g. Corinth, the Athenian Kerameikos, Syracuse, Alexandria. 
The typical features of the specimens from these widely separated points are so-constant 
as to make it probable that the type originated at some one place from which the lamps 
were exported widely, soon to be copied in an inferior style by the local craftsmen of 
various parts. So many lamps of this class have been found in North Africa that the 
term “African lamp” has been applied to them in general, but it is not at all certain 
that the type originated in North Africa. That region appears to have imported the 
greater part of its lamps, and lamp moulds have rarely been found there.” A con- 
siderable number of lamps of this type have been and continue to be found in and 
around Alexandria.? In this connection it is significant that the one imported specimen 
of the present collection seems identical in clay and glaze, and in the technique of its 
ornamentation, with a late variety of pottery well represented in the Agora excavations, 
and recently identified as of Egyptian origin by Dr. Karl Kiibler.¢ On the other hand, 
a serious objection to regarding Alexandria as the distributing centre for the whole 
Mediterranean region must be admitted in the absence of lamps of this type at other 
Egyptian sites.° But it is probable that the lamp-making industry was highly localized 
in Egypt, each district supplying its own wants. Nor is it likely that exportation from 


1 For the combination of circles and triangles as rim decoration on lamps of this type ef. Fowilles de 
Delphes V, p. 193; figs. 843, 849, and 852. 
j . . ¢ . epee y , A yee 
2 Cf Doublet and Gauckler, Musée de Constantine, Paris, 1892, p. 60; Durry, Musée de Cherchel, Paris, 
1924, p. 46. cae bee 
3 Of. Breecia, Le Musée Gréco-Romain au Cours de V Année 1922—23, Alexandria, 1924, pp. 25 ff. 
4 Ath. Mitt. 56, 1931, pp. 75—86. : | Lia oty Bee 
5 For example at Ehnasya (cf, Petrie, Roman Lhnasya, London, 1905, pp. 4-14); or at Canopus (cf. Breccia, 
. wo} 'yéco-B yo, Me ne et Mor nti di C : Teadelphia e il Tempio dr 
Monuments de VEgypte Gréco-Romain 1: Le Rovine ¢ i Monumenti di Canopo: Teadelphi ] 


Pneferos, Bergamo, 1926, pp. 72-77). ‘ 
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the common centre, wherever we place it, continued for long. The local potters soon 

copied the advantageous features, and so recovered the market for themselves. 
The small number of Byzantine lamps found this season is in keeping with the paUoney 

of Byzantine coins and pottery. The fragmentary lamps discovered are of a fairly 


2: Lrag 


Fig. 10. Fragments of Byzantine lamps 


uniform type: all were equipped with a tall standard rising from a saucer-like base, 
and the majority were provided with a vertical loop handle attached above to the bowl of 
the lamp, and below to its standard. In five instances (L 149, 186, 218, 316, 317) the upper 
part is preserved, in two (L 314, 315) the lower (Fig. 10). In all cases the oil reservoir 
is open, and the wick rested simply on a pinched-in part of its wall. At least three of 
the lamps had superimposed bowls. From the centre of the lower bowl a stout, column- 
like support rose to carry the upper. The standards are very heavy, and regularly have 
only a slender hollow in their middle. The clay is a yellow buff in color, extremely 
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coarse, and full of grit and soil. Only the interior of the oil reservoir is glazed, though 
the glaze has sometimes splashed down over its exterior as well. 


One of the lamps 
carries a rich, brown glaze; two others a pleasing green. 


In these three cases the glaze 
was applied over a thick coat of white sizing. Three other lamps show inferior black 


and brown glaze. This group approximates Broneer’s Type XXXVI, which he dates after 
the tenth century.t It is probable that such lamps continued in use into Turkish times. 

The most striking impression gathered from this rapid survey is, perhaps, the success 
with which the Athenian potter held the home market throughout the centuries. We 
have noted only an occasional import in the Hellenistic period. Again, in the late first 
and early second centuries a.p., the Athenian product yielded the market to a Corinthian 
lamp of exceptionally high quality. In the fifth century, also, it would seem that the 
Athenians imported a few finer lamps than could be bought at home. But in general 
the skilful work of the Athenian craftsman, and his ability to produce new and better 
types, guaranteed the popularity of his product at home, a popularity which was established 
throughout Greece, as has been shown by excavations outside of Athens from Leukas 
to Aegina, from Corinth to Olynthus. It is hoped that the continued excavation of the 
Agora will gradually reveal the full story of the lamp industry in Athens. 


SIGNATURES 


The signatures are reproduced in actual size in figure 11. Where the identical signature 
occurs on several lamps of the same type, only one representative specimen is illustrated. 


Type XIX L134 IAQH . in raised characters. 
Type XX L 40 A 
42 
45 in raised character. 
212 Cf. B. M. Catalogue of Lamps, no. 771; 
274. Broneer, nos. 372-3881. 
275 
Type XXVIII L 46 AIONY2ZIOY Cf. B. M. Catalogue of Lamps, 10. 120 
: L125 EAMIAHOO[P]OY Cf. Ath. Mitt. 26, 1901, p. 58; 
B. M. Catalogue of Lamps, no. 1210; 
a lamp in the Louvre, no. E.D. 1739 
(quoted by Broneer, p. 249). 
ieee EY KAEIAOTY Cf. Broneer, no. 1379. 
vo Viiterts It) A? 
= Cf Ad. 4.1903, p. 349, no.Z4; 
68 Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, Ss. Vv. 
96 
305 


1 Op. cit., pp. 124 lie 15% 
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Oe EAM ALY 
LACH A ee op AE 


1:L 134 ZU ES GC 3:1 46 4:Li25 
Ss eu. ISS AL? N E ‘if 
tas Giles fiL92 BL fF SEES) 


EY Bae POE? AA 


eee Agcy Poy K 


T] O xf lx e) Ye 14:L56 
70:4 57 i AEE 12:L244 [FL 
Se INE GT 
wae a 
(OGL 43 16:134 17: L6¢9 
C UW 


eat Lee v4 PLY 
P| A atiLas aQilior — 25:L. 72 


20:L144 


>< lo 267 thats Xo 
NHC at Nfkre 


Type XXVUl L, 92 


Type XXX 
Type XXxI 
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L 138 
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ATA 


EY 
EYAQ(POY) 


EYKAPIOY 


GEOAOYAOY 


IAAPOY 
K 


KY 


NE 
baa § 


STPATOA[AJOY 


=TP[A]T OA[AOY. 


ZATHPIA 


Y 

OH 
XIONHS 
THEW 


A 
XIONHS 


Cf. Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 113: ATAMIOY; 
Broneer, no. 1374: ATA[@OY. 

Cf A.J AY, 1909, p. 349) now 2d : 
Broneer, nos. 799, 986, 1049, 1375. 

Cf, A. J Ay, 1903, p. 346, no. 5% 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, s. v. 

Ch Ald eA 1903. 9.3467 107.6" 
Broneer, no. 1020, 

Ci. A.J. A., 1908, p. 346, no. Tb; 
Liph. Arch., 1906, p. 113; 
Broneer, no. 979. 

Ci. Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 113; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, s. v. 


Cry Ass As, 1903. p. 349 noa2d 
Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 114; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, 8. v. 
Cf. A.J. A., 1903, p. 347, nos. 11,12 (KYPAKO2); 
Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 118; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, s. v. 


Cf. A.J. A., 1903, p. 348, no. 17a; 
Tivh. Arch., 1906, p. 114; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, 8s. v. 


Perhaps an orthographic error for the follow- 
ing name. 
Cie. 91008, P1468, en0s. Lib rand ¢: 
>PPrandia1 PA; 
Broneer, nos. 946, 1133, 13897: 2TP. 
Ci Ald A. 1903," p. 343,.no. 207 220 HPIAS; 
Eph. Aych., 1906, p. 118: ZQTHPIAS and 
2 a Ge le 
Bronecr,.n0. Joo: = St hHP: 
3roneer, Index of Inscriptions, Ss. v. 
Cie An 1903. pot, MO..c2, 
Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 114; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, 8. Vv. 


CEA Js Ay '9038— ps346, no. 22; 
Broneer, no. 1032. 
Of, Ay Je4., 1903, p- 345, nor 23; 
Eph. Arch., 1906, p. 1138; 
Broneer, Index of Inscriptions, 8. Vv. 
Perhaps =T preceded by a palm branch. 
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Among the earliest finds of the Agora excavation are two cups, one red-figured, 
the other painted on a white ground, distinguished both by their intrinsic interest 
and by the circumstances of their discovery! Let us look first at the red-figured 
kylix (Figs. 1—4).2. Though mended from many fragments and lacking besides smaller 
bits the upper portions of four out of the seven figures of the exterior, it still preserves 
the essentials of its three closely related scenes. Within (Fig. 1), a young soldier, in 
profile to the right, pours a libation at an elaborate palmette-topped altar. His 
eye is drawn in full with the pupil set so far back that his glance seems to fall over 
his shoulder and not upon his outstretched offering. He wears, in addition to short 
chiton and corselet, an himation with bordered ends, folded scarf-wise. Greaves, 
crested helmet, spear, and a- shield which rests against the medallion edge behind 
him, complete his equipment. Framing the scene is a border of maeanders broken by 
alternating cross squares and saltire crosses. The outlines, here as on the outside of 
the cup, are drawn with fine relief contours;*® dilute glaze is used sparingly for 
details. A meaningless inscription, AA¥, once painted over the hard black glaze, 
now shows faintly grey against the lustrous ground, like the smoke which rises 
from the altar. 

On the exterior, two reserved stripes run round the cup beneath the scenes.° Below, 
the curve of the foot is broken only by a shallow step near the outer edge of the base 
(Fig. 3). The resting surface, narrow and thin, is marked off on the under side by the 
first of the concentric, bands which decorate the unglazed clay (Fig. 2). 


1 In this study, my debt to Professor J. D. Beazley is apparent. I wish also to thank Professor George 
Oikonomos for the facilities afforded me for examining the white-ground cups in the National Museum in 
Athens. To Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan and to Professor George H. Chase I am indebted for kind and helpful 
criticism; to Miss Virginia Grace for a careful re-examination of the white-ground cup in the Agora; and to 
Dr. Homer A. Thompson for his kindness in going over the evidence from the excavation. 

2 Iny. 393—P 42. 

Height 0.098 m., diameter of base 0.089 m., diameter of medallion 0.128 m., estimated diameter at lip 
0.235 m. 

3 Hair and beard outlines, on the exterior, are reserved. 

4 For interior modeling, for the stains on the altars, and their decoration, for the ankle bands, for one 
of the straps of the shield; on the exterior for the folds of the chiton of the seated figure, for his phiale 
and the wine that pours from it, Of the painted plectrum cord, the wine pouring from the oinochoe, and 
the tasseled cord which tied the hair of the bearded standing figure, only the shadow remains. 

5 Reserved also are the insides of the handles, the handle-spaces to the rim, the outer edge of the 
foot, and a line at the top of the shallow step. 
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The action is separated into two scenes by a flat-topped altar beneath one 
handle and by a stool beneath the other. Of the first of these scenes (Fig. 2), only 
the lower parts of the figures, two soldiers clad like the one on the medallion and 
a third personage in long chiton and bordered himation, probably a woman, are 
preserved. One warrior strides left toward the handle-space with a shield on his 
left arm and his right arm upraised. He seems ready for battle, or for the preliminary 
Sacrifice. Not so the second soldier who occupies the centre of the scene. He turns 
to the right toward the woman who stands before two fluted columns. From the 


Fig. 3. Profile of Red-figured Cup 


building thus indicated she has brought his shield. It, together with the butt of ane 
spear on which he leans, rests on the ground beside her, in front of the column which 
separates the two figures. Before long this soldier too will be fully armed and 
on his way. ; 

On the other side of the cup (Fig. 4) four persons, all wearing long chitons and 
himatia, are gathered together to pour a libation. The upper part of ane Coa emt 
figure who turns away, lyre in hand, toward the stool beneath the Let is missing, 
as is part of the head of the seated figure at the extreme seu ee Ota piel ee 
is well preserved. ‘Toward the centre, a bearded man, facing sent holds MN ae HEN 
hand a striped lotus-tipped staff and in his right a phiale. Hace, and filling this 
phiale from her oinochoe, is a girl with her hair in a sakkos. ORL 12 seated on a 
stool with a striped cushion, a man with short-clipped beard and bald OTE MANOS 
out a phiale from which wine pours to the ground. S piss tonpas staff hel wm 
left hand rests against his shoulder. Over his head is a A-like character similar to 
those on the interior. feetict Per 

What is the subject which these three scenes unite to emphasize? aa it . a 
familiar one, that of preparation for battle. The young men on the outside of the cup 
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are arming, while their elders send up prayers for success. On the medallion one of 
their number, already fully equipped, offers his own petition. The idea of libation 
before departure may not seem remarkable. But it is here expressed in a somewhat 
unusual way. Instead of a group of family and friends gathering round the soldier or 
the traveler,! we find a definite distinction between practical and ceremonial preparations. 
This division suggests that our painter took his models from two quite separate sources. 

In one scene, indeed, the well-known series of arming cups finds a faint but precise 
reflection.2. For the group pouring a libation it is difficult, however, to find any such 
firm tradition of cup-painting.? The prototypes’ of these monumental figures appear 
rather in the pot-painters’ repertory of celestial libation scenes. Whether our artist 
wished to suggest that the gods themselves were making offerings for the destruction 
of the Persians, or whether with traditional material he is merely representing the elders 
and betters of the young warrior on the medallion as joining their wishes to his, is 


1 Contrast the scenes of departure on Duris’ cups, J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmiiler des Rotfigurigen 
Stils, Tiibingen, 1925 [ Att. V.], p. 204, 60 and 67; also the arrival on the Brygos painter’s cup in Corneto, 
Att. V., p. 176, 10 (Mon. Ined., 11, Pl. 33), Attributions quoted here are, unless otherwise stated, those of 
Attische Vasenmiéler. 

2 The composition of the group to the right recalls that on Duris’ arming cup in Vienna, Ait. V., p. 200, 9 
(EK. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, Fig. 455). We may also note here the use of 
a shield seen at an angle and leaning against the edge of the medallion. In attempting, however, to recapture 
something of the original impression which our cup must have made, later and less pretentious members 
of the series, such as the Foundry painter’s Harvard cup, Att. V., p. 187, 8 (Fogg Art Musewm Handbook, 
Cambridge, 1931, p. 16) are more helpful. 

2 Of. Att. V., p. 184, III, 2 (Gerhard, Trinkschalen und Gefdfe, Berlin, 1848, I, Pl. D). 

+ These compositions, rooted in black-figured painting, are of so frequent occurrence that a few examples 
of scenes and related figures may suffice: 

Triptolemos painter, Att. V., p. 153, 10 (Corpus Vasorum [C.V.], Louvre 2, II Te, Pl. 20, 6); 

Berlin painter, Beazley, Der Berliner Maler, Berlin, 1930, no. 38 (C. V., Oxford 1, III I, Pl. 15, 4), and 
no. 103, Pl. 24, 2; 

Providence painter, Att. V., p. 132, 1 (Lenormant and De Witte, lite des Monuments Céramographiques, 
Paris, 1844-1861, Il, 2, Pl. 18); Att V., p..133,12. (¢C. V.. Oxford 1) UE 1 Pit 4) and oc ot clanc 
Ley PSA lands2: 

A comparison of four versions from one hand may be made in pieces attributed to the Argos painter: 
Att. V., p.111, 8 (C.V., Oxford 1, III I, Pl. 25, 3, there dated about 490—480); p. 111, 4 and 5 (Archdologische 
Zeitung, 1875, Pl. 10); p. 111, 6 (C.V., Louvre 6, III Ic, Pl. 49, 4,5). On the Oxford fragment no attributes 
of diyinity or royalty appear, but part of an inscription indicates that the scene may haye included Apollo. 
Comparison with the cup from the Agora suggests that the bit of a narrow band which shows next the 
break, at the right edge of the fragment, may be part of Apollo’s lyre. On the earlier pelikai from Ceryetri 
(Att. V., 4 and 5) inseriptions and attributes leave us in no doubt as to the identity of the personages, Zeus, 
Poseidon and Nike. From similar material the paimter of the eup from the Agora can haye had little 
difficulty in assembling his scene. 

In the late archaic and classical styles the use of such groups on the exterior of cups becomes much 
more common than it is at the time of our cup. Cf. School of Makron, Att. V., p. 223, 20 (C. H. Smith, 
eee: Greek ae Etruscan Vases ge the British Museum, II], London, 1896, Pl. 5); British Museum 
920. 2-16. tk; Euaion painter, Att. V., p. 857,20 (De Ridder, Catalogue des Vases Peints de la Bibliotheque 

fationale, Paris, 1902, no. 817, Pl. 23 and pp. 481, 483); the Calliope painter’s scenes are related, cf. C. V., 
COpcigoyitel We IGE We NANG WL, 1} baal ih 
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aL 


uncertain. " re iss lace i ibati 
The lyre is somewhat out of place in a human libation secene;! but. the 


right-hand figure, with clipped beard and_ plain staff, would hardly be at home on 
Olympus. The simpler interpretation seems adequate. Our Athenian soldiers’ family 
reénacts a scene in which Nike once ministered to Zeus, Poseidon and Apollo. 

When we look from our painter’s subject to his style we see again his dependence 
upon his contemporaries. The superb technique in which he was trained could not 
give grace to the wooden drapery of the figures in the libation scene, or keep 
him from so unfortunate an anatomical incident as the left hand of the wine-pourer. 
His interest for us rests in great measure on the influences under which he came, and 
on his eclectic collection of scenes, details, and time-saving tricks. 

By far the most important influence is that of the Brygos painter. From. this 
master he borrowed the pose of the left-hand figure in the arming scene,* the dress of 
the warriors,* the pose, perhaps, of the seated figure,® the type of bearded male head,° 
and of female head.*| From one of the Brygos painter’s close followers came, it may be, 
both the subject and the composition of the scene on the medallion.* We may add to 


1 It serves, however, the decorative purpose of filling the surface of the cup where it spreads sharply 
at the upward curve, and thus provides the only clear trace of cup-painting tradition which the composition 
of the scene affords. Its presence seems sufficiently accounted for by this ornamental function, and by 
the painter's dependence on his models. The latter consideration might also apply to the lotus-tipped staff 
often interpreted as an emblem of royalty, which the standing bearded figure here carries. 

2 The connection with the school of the Brygos painter, suggested by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, is 
confirmed “in a widish sense” by Professor Beazley. See below, p. 222, note 5. 

8 Cf. Akamas on the Iiupersis cup, Att. V., p. 176, 3 (Pfuhl, op. ett., Fig. 420). 

4 Of. Att. V., p.177, 17 (Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1858, 1V, 269). The boy who bends 
to put on his greaves wears the boidered cloak ‘folded searf-wise over his armor, 

> Compare both the interior and exterior of the cup in Corneto (p. 220, note 1, above). The many similar 
medallions where a girl pours wine for a soldier or an old man have an origin akin to that of our scene 
of libation. On Duris’ cup in Berlin, Alt. V., p. 200,15 (Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-Iigured Vases, 
Cambridge, 1919, I, p. 211). Nike herself officiates. 

6 Compare and contrast the drawing of beard and moustache, eyes, ears and nostrils on two cups by 
the Brygos painter from the Akropolis: the running archer on the fragmentary Herakles cup, Att. V., p. 176, 11 
(Graef and Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zw Athen, Berlin, 1929, Il [Vasen Akrop.] no, 288, 
Pl. 16), and Odysseus on the Circe cup, Att. V., p. 176, 4 (Vasen Akrop., n0. DOS mean ame emis tmotmunese 
cups is dated, in the Acropolis publication, during the first deeade of the century, the second among the 
later works of the master, about 480. 

7 The head of the girl on the cup from the Agora might have been copied from that of a maenad on 
a cup fragment in Castle Ashby, Att. V., p. 177, 14 (B. S. R., XI, 1929, Beazley, “Notes on the Vases in 
Castle Ashby,” no. 28, PI. X, 3 and 4, dated about 490—480). 

8 As compared with the number of non-military libation scenes on the medallions of cups, sacrificing 
warriors are rare. Duris used one on a cup in the Louvre (Ait. V., p. 205, 69), but only the lower part 
of the scene remains. From the Brygos painter's circle we may compare two cups by the Paris Gigantomachy 
painter, Att. V., p. 190, 11 and p, 192, 53: and another given to a close follower of the Brygos painter, 
Att. V., p. 183, 5. The last-named is deseribed (Stephani, Die Vasen-Sammlung der Kaiserlichen Erenitage, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, I, p. 855, no. 657) as showing a bearded warrior, fully armed, with shield on left arm 
and spear in right hand, facing left toward a flaming altar. Compositions such as that of the Foundry 
painter on his eup in Boston, Att. V., p. 187, 10 (Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings im the Museum of line 
Arts, Boston, 1931 [Vases in Boston), no. 31, Pl. XI) seem also not far removed. 
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the list of Brygan characteristics the use of dilute glaze for chiton folds, the dotted 
garments, the himatia bordered at the ends, and the treatment of greaves and ankle-bands. 

The drapery, further, shows two shortcuts employed by the Brygos painter. On the 
palaestra skyphos in Boston,! the folds of an himation, wound tight round the bent left 
arm, are indicated simply by lines drawn round the arm itself, without any very definite 
connection with the garment. In the case of the wine-pourer on the cup from the 
Agora the effect of this same treatment is exaggerated by the use of three such lines 
instead of two and by the angular treatment of the rest of the drapery. The second 
shortcut consists in rendering the pull of the himation across the hips by superimposed 
V-shaped strokes. This method, used for our standing bearded figure, appears clearly 
on the Brygos painter’s skyphos in Vienna? and on his cup in Corneto. Another device, 
that of drawing the female breast with the upper line concave,’ also well illustrated by 
the last-named cup, is reflected in the figure of our wine-pourer. 

A simple stool similar to ours occurs occasionally in the Brygos painter’s work.* To 
find a stool beneath one handle and an altar beneath the other we must, however, look 
to a late reflection of his style, a cup in the Stroganoff collection,®? which also bears a 
version of our scene of libation. Thoroughly in the spirit of Brygos’ workshop is 
another detail, the variation in the motif used to break the maeander circle. Beside 
the cross square, saltire squares and checkerboards are sufficiently familiar on cups 
contemporary with ours. The particular combination used by the painter of the cup 


1 Att. V., p. 180, 69 (Vases in Boston, no. 18, Pl. 7). 

2 Att. V., p. 180, 67 (FR, Pl. 84 and II, 122); see also the figure of Dionysus on the rhyton in Goluchow, 
J. D. Beazley, Red Figure Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928 [Vases in Poland}, Pl. 11,2. A number of cups more 
or less close to ours in manner and date show how eagerly the Brygos painter’s followers and associates 
adopted this method of rendering drapery folds. Cf. the cup from Brygos’ shop, now in Frankfort, Att. V., 
p. 185 (Schaal, Griechische Vasen aus Frankfurter Sammlungen, Frankfurt, 1923, P.31b); the eup with the 
disputed signature of Duris, Att. V., the Triptolemos painter, p. 153, 15 (Pfuhl, op. cit., Fig. 465); and in 
particular the Dokimasia cup, Att. V., p. 193, 1 (von Liicken, Griechische Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1921, Pl. 90, 2 
and 45—46), and a cup in New York with komos scenes, Att. V., Manner of the Brygos painter, p. 183, 3. 
In addition to similarities of drapery, the lyre on the last-named cup is, though an ordinary type, unusually 
close in its details to that on the cup from the Agora. We should note that with this New York cup 
Professor Beazley (Ait. V., p. 183) associates the Petrograd piece, referred to above, showing a warrior 
at an altar. 

* Seen in its most exaggerated form on the maecnads of the cup in the Cabinet des Medailles, Att. V, 
p. 177, 18 (Pfuhl, op. cit., Fig. 430). 

* Cf. the stool of the central seated figure on the reverse of the skyphos in Vienna. On this vase also 
we find the snakes of our altar appearing as part of the decoration of Achilles’ couch. Cf. also the 
Brygan.eup in Oxford, Atl. V., p. 4738 (0. V., -Oxtord 1, 111 LePlo 6). "Phe latter, dated at about 480, 
in general recalls the Agora piece. 

° Pollak and Mutioz, Pieces de choix de la collection du comte Gregoire Stroganoff, Rome, 1912, I, Pl. 37—38. 
I am indebted to Professor Beazley for suggesting this comparison and for sending me photographs of a 
fragment which he associates with this eup (Adria B 608). The mouth, double chin and clipped beard of 
the old man on the latter piece recall the cup from the Agora. On the Stroganoff cup, the composition 
of the medallion suggests ours, and both sides of the exterior show versions of a libation scene which 
reflects similar originals; moreover the Brygan influence is still clear, especially in the girls’ heads, which 
recall the Corneto cup, though at one remove further than the Agora piece. 
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from the Agora, a cross square alternating with a saltire square, seems rare on Cups, 
though it does occur on lekythoi.' 

Most of the parallels which we can cite for the details of our cup, whether in pieces 
painted by the Brygos painter, or by his followers, come from cups datable in the 
vicinity of 480, or shortly before.? Enumeration of other influences which it shows, or 
of elements common to the general vase-painting repertory which it reflects, serves to 
strengthen its connection with the painters working at this time. The elaborate altar 
of the interior, for instance, can best be compared with one on a lekythos attributed to 
the Tithonos painter.’ The young soldier standing before it has kept the Brygan profile, 
but his rather untidy hair recalls the two warriors on the interior of the Kleophrades 
painter’s arming cup* and his general aspect is not unlike that of the boy who stands 
behind the horses on the outside of the same piece. Closer, however, is the head of a 
boy who bends to put on his greaves on a charming white-ground lekythos by the 
Bowdoin painter.® 

Despite such connections as these, our artist’s main dependence on the Brygos painter 
in his later phase is so clear that we might be tempted to think that the master himself 
in a hasty moment put together this competent pastiche. But technicalities alone, 
however numerous, do not bring conviction. We must be content to assign our cup to 
a hitherto undifferentiated follower of the Brygos painter, active in the years just before 
Salamis, probably a painter of pots as well as of cups, and at all events a pioneer in 
the transference of a traditional libation group to the cup-painters’ repertory. 

The white-ground kylix® (Fig. 5) is more puzzling, and more rewarding. Its profile 
(Fig. 6) shows an offset lip and heavy foot. The hard black glaze which covers the 
exterior? continues within for the width of the lip, forming a frame for the simple scene 
inside. About a quarter of the rim remains; the medallion, defined by a single circle 
of glaze, is nearly complete. Between the rim and this circle appears an inscription, 


1 Alt. V., p.474, Paris Gigantomachy painter (Vases in Boston, no. 30, Pl. 10 and p. 26, dated about 480); 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 25, 189. 1; Oxford 1911. 680 (C.V. 1, IIL I, Pl. 19, 6, dated about 490—480); 
Oxford 313 (C.V.1, III I, Pl. 33, 4, similarly dated). Cf. also Att. V., p. 196, 22 (J.D. Beazley, Attic Red- 
Tigured Vases in American Museums, Cambridge, 1918, p. 109, Fig. 68), and variants such as those used by 
the Dionokles painter. 

* In particular compare the Corneto cup (p. 220, note 1, above) and the Castle Ashby fragment 
(p. 221, note 7. It seems, further, as if both the peculiarities of drapery treatment here noted were, in 
the form in which we find them, relatively short-lived (p. 222, note 2). 

5 Att. V., p. 129,11 (C. V., Oxford 1, 111 I, Pl. 34,2, there dated about 490—480). 

* Att. V., p. 76, 71 (Vasen Akrop., no. 336, Pl, 24 and 25, and, for the question of date, p. 31). 

° Att. V., p. 141,67 (Fairbanks, Athenian White Lekythoi, New York, 1907, I, p.49, Fig. 22, and ef. J. H.S., 
XVI, 1896, Bosanquet, p. 173, note). 

6 Iny. 8938—P 43, 

Height 0.084 m., estimated diameter 0.17 m., diameter of medallion 0.118m., diameter of base 0.07 m 
height of rim 0.021 m. i 

"Two lines seratched through the glaze set off the ring round the base of the stem. The upper 
concaye, portion of the outer edge of the foot is reserved, as is the resting surface and the interior of thie 
stem, the handle-space and the inside of the handle. 
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[.JAINOS K[AVOS], painted in black glaze. Within stands a boy tuning a large lyre. 
He is facing to the right, and is wrapped in an himation which leaves his right shoulder _ 
and arm free. The back of his neck and head, and parts of both his feet are missing. 
The hare who sits before him, right paw upraised, lacks parts of his back and ears, 
his belly and hind-paws. 

At its best the ground is hard as enamel, a clear white, roughened, yellowed and 
worn grey on the lower part of the medallion. The middle of the himation has suffered, 
but its dull brownish red, with the folds added in black, is well preserved above and 
below. The simple fillet is white. No other color is used save that of the glaze paint which 
is diluted to a deep cream color for the wash underlying the hare’s brown fur. The 
outlines of the animal are likewise brown, but his whiskers, like the strings of the lyre, were 
drawn in a very pale dilute glaze. The preliminary sketch, of which traces remain behind 
the boy’s right foot, was done with a dry point, as were the interior flesh markings. Other- 
wise all the drawing is an even black outline fading but rarely (in the boy’s upper eyelid, 
in the plectrum cord and on part of the enclosing circle) to a golden brown. Sometimes, 
as on the boy’s right arm, so full a brush was used that the glaze stands out from the 
background. Again, on the plectrum cord or the boy’s left ankle, the bristles seem to 
have separated making a double line which, in the photograph at least, is misleadingly 
like a relief contour.!' There are however no relief lines on this cup. 

As for the subject, it is, in its elements, perhaps the commonest we could name. 
Yet out of the multitude of Attic musicians only a few are engaged in adjusting their 
lyre strings.” The boy listens intently to the notes which he strikes with his left hand, 
while with his right he tightens the pegs at the cross-piece. His dress is formally 
traditional;? his manner that of the serious musician, not the merrymaker. We may 
compare him with Iphikles on the Pistoxenos painter’s skyphos.* 


‘ A similar divided line may be seen on other white-ground cups without relief contours. Compare 
the warriors on the fragmentary cup in Boston, A.J. A., XIX, 1915, Swindler, p. 410, Fig. 5. 

> A fragment in Bryn Mawr, “in the Epictetan manner,’ seems to come from a similar subject (A. J. A., 
XX, 1916, Swindler, pp. 338 and 340), 

On a white-ground eup from the Acropolis a youth tuning a lyre stands at the foot of a couch on 
which reclines an older man (Vasen Akrop., no, 445, Pl. 37 and p. 40, given to the circle of the Chicago 
painter, 460 to 450). 

Cf. also British Museum E132; and the girl tuning her cithara on the white cup in the Louvre (Mon. Piot, 
WK, kesefos “Ue AW) 

* From the figure of Sappho, incised on a black ground on the hydria in Goluchow (C. V., Poland AN 
If He, Pl. 16, 8a and 3b) to the London cup mentioned above the musician’s manner of wearing the 
himation remains essentially unchanged. Compare with our figure that of the boy with a lyre on the 
srygos painter's symposium eup in London, Att. V., p. 177, 18 (Hartwig, Die qriechischen Meisterschalen, 
Berlin, 1803, Pl. 34); also the standing flute-player on a eup by Makron, Att. V., p. 217, 88 (Hoppin, 
‘yp Wie, Wp. 19). . 

* Att. V., p. 259, 1 (Pfuhl, op. eit., Fig. 471). Makron’s eups provide many examples of tranquil musicians. 
See Att. V., p. 211, 4; p. 215, 57; p. 216, 87; p. 217, 91, with references to illustrations. The lyre on no. 87 
recalls ours. Compare also Duris’ school eup, Alt. V., p. 203, 41; and a hydria by the Triptolemos painter 
Alt: Vg po 16%, TC, V;, Ostota WLIT Ty Pl, 818 4n datedoat about 460m” , 
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Combined with this serenity is a remarkable animation. The use of the circular frame 
as ground line helps to give elasticity to a standing pose, and as the boy leans back 
slightly to balance the large lyre the sweep of his right arm is implicit with vitality. 
Even the broad-eared hare is alive, waiting, it seems, for the music. We need not 
emphasize the skill and the feeling necessary to create so highly sophisticated a simplicity 
as that of the cup from the Agora. Its success owes little to novelty, less to action. 
Enhanced by the restrained use of color on a white ground, the composition achieves 
a perfect rendering of rhythm in repose. 

In the series of vases among which this cup must find a place the most familiar 
examples are not of its technique. Earlier white-ground work tends to keep the clarity 
of a relief contour;* later painters develop the possibilities of the dilute glaze medium. 
Our cup stands midway between the two groups. Place it for a moment beside the cup 
showing Orpheus and his Thracian antagonist.2 How sharp a contrast between the dark 
uniform outlines of the one, and the restless variation of tone in the other! 

Among the fragments found on the Acropolis there are, however, a few painted in 
an intermediate method similar to that of the cup from the Agora. One of these,’ a 
cup with red-figured exterior, shows within a single monumental figure, Athena pouring 
a libation. The brush outlines of hand and arm range from black to brown. An associated 
piece,* with the outlines consistently black, shows part of an advancing warrior. In the 
third example, Herakles attacking an enemy,® the black outlines are fading to gold. Of 
these cups, the first and last can be assigned to the vicinity of 490, and show a close 
association with the work of the Panaitios painter. Such evidence of the use of a 
brush technique at the height of ripe archaic painting prevents us from considering the 
method as indicative of lateness in date. It seems as if we have to deal with two 


1 As the Brygos painter’s maenad, Att. V., p. 176, 12 (FR., Pl. 49), or the London oinochoe with a 
spinning woman, 4tt. V., p. 188, 7 (British Museum, Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Koman 
Life, London, 1920, p. 143, Fig. 171), the latter placed by Professor Beazley at about 485 to 480. 

2 Att. V., p. 260, 5 (Vasen Akrop., no. 439, Pl. 35 and 36). 

38 Att. V., p. 170, 58 (Vasen Akrop., no. 434, Pl. 33 and 35, and p. 39). The two shades of red, common 
in later white-ground work (Vases in Poland, p. 13) here make an early appearance. 

4 Vasen Akrop., no. 435, Pl. 32. 

5 Vasen Akrop., no. 432, Pl. 33 and p. 38. 

6 A date toward the end of the first decade of the century is suggested, in the Acropolis publication, 
for the Athena cup, there tentatively attributed to Makron. By Beazley it is given to the Panaitios 
painter. If we accept the latter attribution, the divergence in style from the Panaitios painter's earlier 
white-ground pieces (Ait. V., p. 166, 1 and 2; Arch. Delt., UX, 1924—25, Papaspyridi, Pi and Fig. 14, P. 16) 
may be accounted for not only by the later date of the Athena, but by the adoption of a different technique. 

The head on the red-figured exterior of this Athena cup bears a strong resemblance to that of Herakles 
on the white cup mentioned above, a piece which again brings us close to the same master: it is attributed 
in the Acropolis publication to the painter of “ Hartwig 49,” a cup which has also been included in the 
works of the Panaitios painter (Att. V., p. 169, 49). 

There seems small reason to separate the members of this group, to which we may add a fourth, a 
fragmentary white cup in the Louvre (Mon. Piot, I, 1895, Pottier, p. 53), again representing Herakles, and 
apparently from the same hand as the Acropolis eup on which he also appears. . 

) 
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separate but contemporary white-ground traditions. The one, that of relief BOGOEES, 
reaches its climax first, in works such as the Brygos painter’s maenad.' Our Acropolis 
examples, however, show us the other technique in use at a date at least as ean 
Whether from the hand of the Panaitios painter or a close associate, they certainly 
suggest a connection with the workshop of Euphronios. It seems possible that it was 
under his auspices that the brush method was revived and carried on, for its first 
elaborate development appears in cups from the same workshop, the white cups 
attributed to the Pistoxenos painter.? 

This master’s work provides us with the lower limit for the dating of the cup from 
the Agora. We need only compare the hair of his Orpheus or of the seated boy in 
Berlin® with the black locks of the lyre-tuner to feel the restraint and severity of the 
new piece. And we see that the profile type of the Orpheus cup, though extremely close 
to that of the lyre-tuner, also shows a considerable advance, especially apparent in the 
treatment of the eyes. The eye of the boy from the Agora, though it does indeed 
achieve something of a profile look,® is actually drawn full face, with the inner angle 
closed.® If the Orpheus cup was made not long after the striking of the Damareteion 
in 479 or 478," it is difficult to believe that the lyre-tuner could have been painted later 
than the time of Salamis. 

A fragment from the Acropolis* which we can with some certainty assign to the potter 
of the cup from the Agora gives us tantalizingly little information. It preserves on a 
slightly larger scale the same profile of the lip which we see in Fig. 6. Nothing 
remains of the foot, but the treatment of exterior, handle, and rim glazed round the 


? The method lived on for a long time, especially among lekythoi. Cf. Fairbanks, op. cit., Class II, 
and Athens, National Museum, the oinochoe no. 2186 and the cup no. 2187. 

? Followers of the Pistoxenos painter sometimes used relief contours, as Att. V., p. 261, 3, below (Vasen 
Akrop., no. 589, Pl. 45); but the method does not appear, save to give substance and contrast to details, 
on the white-ground work attributable to this artist himself. 

° Att. V., p. 259, 4 (Pfuhl, op. cit., Fig. 415). For the origins of this treatment of hair against a white 
ground compare Triton on the Panaitios painter’s Eleusis fragment, Att. V., p. 166, 1. 

* We must, however, note that the methods of drawing the eye found on vases attributed to the 
Pistoxenos painter are extremely varied. On the double disk in Athens (Att. V.,~p. 259, 2) Thetis has an 
eye drawn full face, whereas the other figures show the well-developed profile. 

° This effect may be more complete than the artist could have expected. In part at least it is due to 
the light color of the line used for the upper eye-lid. That there was some uncertainty in the diluting 
of the glaze seems probable; the lyre strings and the hare’s whiskers are now almost invisible. 

* For a related type cf, the exquisite head on a red-figured fragment in Munich, given by Langlotz to 
the Perugia painter (Langlotz, Griechische Vasenbilder, Heidelberg, 1922, Fig. 45 and p. 14). We may also 
compare the types on Makron’s vases, as Att. V., p. 211, 3: p. 216, 83; p. 217,91. Cups such as the last 
two also proyide parallels for the method used by our painter for indicating the hare’s fur. Few of these 
lanky creatures bear, however, any other relation to our plump court-yard pet. Nearest, perhaps, is the 
hare held by a boy on no. 83, and the one being led on a leash on Makron’s cup in Paris, Att. V., p. 214, 50 
(Hoppin, op. cit., II, p. 71). 

" Langlotz, Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasenmalerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik, Leipzig, 
1920, pp. 100 ff. Compare Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, Berlin, 1927, p. 129 

* Vasen Akrop., no. 430; estimated diameter 0.16 m.; height of rim 0,038 m. 
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inside? is identical. The texture of the white ground interior is similar, and go is the 
outline of glaze Surrounding what remains of the medallion, which 
small bit from the top of a helmet, drawn in dark brown glaze. 


No more helpful is the inscription round the margin of our cup. 


shows us only a 


For its spacing 
and arrangement we may compare the earlier Athena cup, but we know of no Attic 
name of six letters of which the last five read PINO, nor is there any reason, from 
the state of the cup’s preservation, to assume that more than one letter is missing.” 

If we wish to associate the Agora lyre-tuner with any known painter at work just 
before Salamis, we must turn from the question of technique, from the silent inseription, 
back to the boy himself. His simplicity and directness suggest the reaction of a young 


Fig. 6. Profile of White-ground Cup 


man against the complexities of ripe archaic painting, the preparation, indeed, for a 
newer style. It is among the masterpieces of the early classical period that we must 
look for other work from this hand. The white cups of the Pistoxenos painter provide 
one possible comparison. The rhythmic pose and spirited dignity of Apollo on! the 
Penthesilea painter’s Tityos cup, as well as the drawing of the back, arm and hair of 
the same figure, suggest another. As the earliest known mors peu a MESME our 
cup would be understandable; but either attribution meets with difficulties, and it can 


1 This method of framing the interior seems rare in later white-ground enpe: Ii recalls rather the 
method used on white-ground plates such as Akrop. Vasen, nos, 425 and 437, Pl. 32. We find Ne Os 
the Herakles cup mentioned above, and on a small fragment showing the peek of a chair, Akrop. Vasen, 
no. 429, Pl. 32. Cf. also the exterior of the Gotha cup, Jacobsthal, op. cit., Pl. 69. Sey eR 

2 As an addition to the list of kalosnames we might suggest ®edvos, though this ae be me 
substitution of iota for upsilon. Of. the name of Euryptolemos, spelt EVJPINTVEMO$ iy t ie eae 
Flerence attributed to Apollodoros (Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Theblingavns chr ien, eipzig, - 

Dane Kretse ; ie griechischen Vaseninschriften, Giitersloh, 1894, 97). If a similar error 
p. 105, 2; and see Kretschmer, Die gri “1 is who fell in battle im 459/6 (1G? 1, 999) 
ean be supposed, our Phrynos might be he of the tribe Erechtheis who a dn way : oe é a 

DAs We 0 PH ep (Pfubll, op. cit., Fig. 502); and compare so ie white-g1 ae Se jle disk } 
York (Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXIII, 12, 1928, Richter, pp. 3804, 305). me 
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hardly be that all the personalities of Euphronios’ workshop are yet known to us. Our 
cup may be the work of some young painter who did not return from Salamis. 

Fortunately we are not dependent, for the dating of these cups, on internal 
evidence alone. We cannot take leave of them without considering what were the 
circumstances of their finding. 

When the foundations of the Royal Stoa were being uncovered, in June, 1931, there 
was cleared a small pit, dug in Byzantine times down through a white clay layer which 
had served as flooring for the building. The first pick strokes through the bottom of 
this pit revealed a complete change in the character of the fill. Dense and black, 
showing signs of burning, it yielded first a fragment from the rim of the red-figured 
cup and in quick succession the greater part of the cup and many pieces of its white- 
eround companion. Further excavation beneath the clay flooring immediately to the 
west brought to light, in March, 1933, a few additional fragments of the Brygan cup 
and a large portion of the white-ground piece.t| Found coated with ashes, at the 
bottom of the burned layer, and themselves bearing unmistakable signs of burning, 
there can be no doubt that the cups were included in a conflagration which destroyed 
the precursor of the present Royal Stoa.? 

Among the black-figured and black-glazed fragments from this stratum are many 
which recall the wares found in other parts of the Agora in conjunction with red-figured 
pottery of the second decade of the century. Of four sherds with traces of red-figured 
decoration found in the burned layer, one, with the finger-tips of an outstretched hand, 
bears the inscription AVKME[ON]KAVO[3], and thus again suggests a possible connection 
with the Brygos painter.* Nothing in the burned layer implies that the fire which 
caused it was later than the Persian destruction of 479. 

The evidence of the excavation, then, gives the year 480 as a terminus ante quem 
for the making of the two cups. Though at first glance both cups may seem to belong 
to a slightly later date, detailed examination shows that they need not be so considered. 


* The top part of the medallion is clearly distinguishable by reason of its better preservation from 
the pieces earlier found, which seem to have suffered by reason of the late pit immediately above them. 

> Three trial trenches, dug in various parts of the Stoa, showed the existence of the burned layer beneath 
a large portion of the building. For this evidence I am indebted to Dr. Thompson, who has kindly shared 
with me his conclusions as to the date of the burning of the earlier building, on whose hard dirt floor, 
itself heavily fire-stained and buried by the full depth of burned matter, the fragments of our cups 
were found. 

* Cf. the lekythos with this inscription, Att. V., p. 182, 93 (J. H. S., XTX, 1899, Dickson, p. 203). The 
new fragment comes from a thin-walled pot with both vertical and horizontal curve, unglazed inside. ‘The 
inscription, in two lines written vertically, is painted in thick white. 
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THE COINS OF ATHENS 


Plate VII 


The number of coins found in the excavation of the Athenian Agora fairly staggers 


one. In ten weeks’ excavation, in the season of 1931, 


4350 coins were found. 
Immediately 


inany problems arise in the mere handling of such enormous numbers. 
But since numismatic evidence is indispensable to the excavator, the coins with all their 
problems must be given the utmost care and attention. 

Outside of one gold coin, a French Napoleon of 1854, and a few Athenian silver 
pieces, the great mass of coins are bronze which come out of the damp earth in a 
very badly corroded condition. This is true of most coins coming from excavations 
and accounts for the distinet lack of numismatie records derived from excavating. The 
chlorides and nitrates in the soil are the chief corroding agents and convert the 
constituents of the bronze into an outer hard green crust, usually so thick that 
recognition or identification is almost impossible. Often the very core of the metal has 
been eaten by the corrosion, in which case we have nothing left but a green shell of 
copper compounds covering a soft brittle core, red or brown in color.t The presence 
of water merely as moisture in the soil will mineralize the surface of the bronze.’ This 
no doubt accounts for the bad corrosion of the Agora coins, since the entire area was 
riddled with drains. They seem to be in a worse state than most excavation coins, as 
those from Corinth for example. 

Since we had such fragile and badly corroded coins to study, it was necessary to 
use a method of cleaning that would not only remove the ugly crust, but would 
likewise restore or preserve intact what designs and engravings there were on the 
coins; The only safe and satisfactory method to accomplish this result was by 
electrolysis. Though this does away with some of the drudgery of the other methods 
and gives us a larger percentage of identifiable coins, nevertheless it requires infinite 
time and patience. If the coins are properly cleaned then more than half the battle 
is won. 

The electrolytic process is described in detail by Colin G. Fink in his article The 
Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and Other Alloys published by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art.’ Without any preliminary cleaning, the coins are wrapped with soft copper 
wires constituting the cathode and are Pansat immersed in a 2°/, solution of caustic 


1 Fink, Colin G. and Eldridge, ©. H.. The Restoration of Ancient Bronzes and Other Alloys. Published 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 1925, pp. 9—10. 

2 Fink, op. cit. p. 10. 

3 Fink, op. cit. p. 1, 
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soda, to which alow amperage direct current is applied. The anodes are small platinum 
plates about 6><9 centimetres which are hung on either side of the coins. A rectangular 
glass battery jar of about four litre capacity is used as a container. Since the electric 
circuit in the city of Athens produces 220 volts, alternating current, it is necessary to 
use a transformer to change this to direct current and reduce the voltage. The cell is 
thus connected in series with a rheostat and a transformer, converting the current to a 
direct one of from 2—3 volts, so that 0.4 amperes flow in the circuit. By using four of 
these battery jars with from 16 to 20 coins to the jar, we are able to clean from 65 to 
80 coins at a time. We have found it most satisfactory to leave the coins in this 
solution for 48 hours or more, as it takes about that length of time for the hydrogen 
at the cathode to reduce the crust to finely-divided or spongy copper. The complete 
reduction of the crust is indicated by a free evolution of gas at the cathode.! The 
coins are then removed and soaked in warm water to eradicate the caustic soda. 

The final process of cleaning is that which requires care, patience, and judgment. 
In the well-preserved coins the spongy outer surface readily comes off with a small 
blunt metal instrument, revealing a hard metal surface beneath, so that it is quite safe 
to use a soft brass-wire brush to remove the blackened traces of the oxide layers. The 
final polish is given to the good coins with a rotary brush, running at slow speed, the 
bristles of which are made of very fine brass wire, so soft that not even the skin is 
affected when the fingers are held on it in motion. 

However, many of the coins are in such an advanced state of corrosion that the 
surface will stand only the most gentle brushing with a soft bristle brush. If any 
design is to be made out on a coin it will appear at this time, when the crust has 
been softened and the metal compounds in the corrosion reduced back to metal. It is 
at this time that the coin should be cleaned as completely as possible, for if the crust 
is allowed to harden again, this entire process has been in vain. The constant cleaning 
of coins teaches one how much treatment the surface of mal-preserved coins will stand. 
Also it is in the cleaning of these poor coins that one realizes the necessity of having 
the coins cleaned by one familiar with coin types, for the disappearance of a single 
letter or a bit of design may make it totally impossible to identify a coin. 

Though all of these 4350 coins have been cleaned during the course of the past year, 
as yet they have not all been identified and catalogued, owing to their great numbers, 
the slowness of the cleaning process, and the fact that the coins have to remain in 
Greece and can be studied there alone. However, the coins of the 1931 season coming 
from the excavation of the Royal Stoa and vicinity have been completed, as well as a 
goodly proportion of others, and it seemed well worth while to give a short preliminary 
survey of the character of these coins. 

Though coins from one short season may give a fair indication of what we can 
expect in the future, nevertheless from the very nature of the excavation this will be 


+ Hink,. op. cit. p. 16, 
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but a bare introduction to the numismatic evidence which this site will produce. Con- 
siderable light is thrown on the history of the site, as well as on the trade and foreign 
relations of the city of Athens. Moreover, a scientific examination and thorough-going 
study of the coms found in the Athenian Agora will eventually give us a complete 
chronology of Athenian coinage. Especially illuminating will be the sequences of the 
bronze coins which are found in such quantities and which heretofore have been given 
only a limited attention. 

The coinage of Athens has always been a subject of the utmost controversy, particularly 
the early coins of the late seventh and early sixth centuries, known as “ Wappenmiinzen ” 
or “heraldie coins.” At the present our coins do not warrant a discussion of this question, 
as we have but one small example. The scarcity of this type in the Agora may possibly 
be explained by the fact that this was not the civic centre until the late sixth century, 
but future discoveries may add more of these types to our collection. 

These “heraldic coins” testify by their technique and character that they are a 
homogeneous group, and I think E. Beulé is quite right in saying that either all are 
Athenian or none is.t. According to Mr. Barclay Head,? the Athenians until the time of 
Solon would have used exclusively foreign money, presumably the “tortoise” of Aegina.? 
In the British Museum Catalogue of Attica he contends that the Solonian currency consisted 
of the Athenian “owls” of the early archaic style, but in his second edition of the Historia 
Numorum, he retracts that statement and assigns the group of “heraldic” coins, with 
the owl to the left, with and without the linear circle, on the obverse and the incuse 
square on the reverse, to the Solonian coinage.* 

Older numismatists as Abbé Barthelemy, Cousinery at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, then Beulé, and others proposed the “heraldic ” 
coins as the early Athenian currency, which more recent savants, including Head, have 
believed themselves authorized to attribute to different cities of Euboea.? I hope 
that Professor Seltman’s treatise® on the subject has done much to retrieve the 


older position. 


1 Babelon, E., Traité des Monnmes Grecques et Romaines, I1° partie, Description historique 1, p. 700 
2 B. M.C. (Attica). Introduction, p. XIII. 4 
i" 4 = e.s eee. (1 X f as * y | Cowra 
8 Head, Barclay, Historia Numorum, Qnd edition, p. 366; OC. T. Seltman, Athens, Its History and Bute ge 
before the Persian Invasion, p. 6, note 3 «This misconception has been based upon a statement of Pollux 
A ‘ } » D; S ; ‘ : aed Sere aa Sine? 
(Onom. 1X 76), who mentions that the ancient coims which the Athenians spoke of as ‘fat drachms’” were 
Ree iiekan ards’ but he does not refer to any particular period, nor does the context show that they 
cs Q 8, ; s i 
sed in J all as regular currency. 
were ever used in Athens at all as reg J 7 
i jangs Wd ay x6 se Aeginetan coins when the 
It is impossible to think that the Athenians would have deigned to use Aegineta 


hostility between Athens and Aegina was of 50 long standing after the Aeginetan war (Herodotus V, 83 ff.) 
which Ure (Origin of Tyranny, Appendix C) places before 670 B.c. ~ : 

4 Soliman: op: Cie elate Wile Pen Avie, kis Ays—Aso, also Plate XIV Pass A r00; Poss ae Svoronos, 
Jean N., Trésor de la Numismatique Grecque Ancienne, Les Monnaies d Athenes, Plate I, nos. 1—12. 

5 Babelon, op. cit. p. 100. 

6 Seltman, op. cit. 
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Professor Seltman has proved that a group of coins of Pheidonian standard, consisting 
of didrachms! with an amphora of “ Tyrrhenian” shape? on the obverse and an incuse 
square on the reverse, is the Athenian Pre-Solonian coinage, because of the similarity to 
Solonian coins of Attie standard.’ The oil-amphora in which the state’s chief export was 
carried abroad was a most appropriate symbol for coins used by the Athenian merchants.* 

Aristotle tells us that Solon “ increased the currency,”® a measure to relieve the Attic 
farmers from the deplorable conditions that resulted from the use of current coin.® 
Seltman believes that the coinage was debased to a lighter standard, thus increasing 
the bulk of coins.’ A comparison of Pre-Solonian®’ and Solonian didrachms® shows this 
difference in weight. In adopting this new system which Seltman contends was already 
in use in Corinth, borrowed by her from Cyrene,'® Solon, a great trader in the age of 
merchant princes, hoped to open the way to the world markets and to prosperity for 
Athens. 

The oil-amphora was even more appropriate to the currency of Solon, for Plutarch? 
tells us that Solon allowed oil alone to be sold abroad, and forbade the exportation of 
all other products. The amphora now became a civic badge, for Solon saw the need to 
imbue the Athenian people with a civic sense. Thus he raised the coin type of the 
amphora to a civie dignity by presenting it in the guise of a coat-of-arms carved within 
the circle of a shield. “The love of heraldry was strong in the 6th century, as is 
manifest from the prominence given on Black-figured vases to shields and their devices.” #8 

Mr. Seltman, by his study of punch and anvil dies, has arrived at a most plausible 
sequence of devices which are found on these “heraldic coins.” He attributes them all 
to the Athenian mint, proving that they are the money issued under the regime of the 
old Eupatrid families. Every device represented on these coins can be found as a shield 
sign on some early Athenian vase. The family badges of the nobility of Athens served 
as a prototype common to both coins and vases,’ and in literature there is ample evidence 
for the existence of these family emblems.!® At the time of the Athenian oligarchy, the 


1 Seltman, op. ct. p, 7, § 5, Platel Py, A,—=P, Ax. 
These are known to be Athenian in origin, H. Thiersch, Zyrrhenische Amphoren, 1899. 
* Seltman, op. cit., see p. 7, figure 5. 
Seltman, op. cit. p. 9. 
shite TEIN, OY 
° Seltman, op. cit. p. 16; Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk),. 
Seltman, op. cit. § 10, pp. 16—17. 

§ Seltman, op. cit. Plate P, A,—P, As. 

* Belimany op. cit. Platel P, Ay=—P, A. 

10 Seltman, op. cit. pp. 17-18. 

" Seltman, op. cit. p. 16. 

™ Plut. Sol. 24; Seltman, op. cit. p. 8. 

19 Seltman, op. cit. p. 19. 

 Seltman, op. cit. Introduction, p. XVIII. 

i Tbid. 

© Aeschylus, Sept. c. Theb. 387 ff. (shield signs); Paus. V, 25, 9; Plut. Alcib, XVI, 2: Schol 
Lysisir, 664 ff. (ancestral crests upon shields), WA 40 


1 


So 


. on Aristoph. 
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Masters of the mint used their family emblems on the coins, as well as on their shields 
which were constantly seen on the streets of Athens.! 


; AP Solon’s retirement, the city of Athens was torn by factions, one after the other 

x Oo . 1 1a ve 4 ‘2 a 1 q 
seizing the administrative power,? which accounts for the constant changing of coin types 
(a balirs ‘ XT: . q . ; 
between 590-570 s.c. With the return of the Alemaeonidae to power, the civic badge, 


the amphora emblazoned on a shield, was removed to make way for the “three legs ” 


or triskeles, the device of their clan.’ Since a didrachm with this symbol shares a 


punch-die with the last of the Solonian amphorae, this coinage follows directly that of 
Solon and is dated about 590 n.c.4 The devices of the forepart of a horse, the beetle, 
ano the astragalus follow in rather quick succession® but, though found as_ shield 
devices on vases, their significance is obscure.® 

Subsequently, the appearance of the early cross-bar cart wheel? as a device leads 
Seltman to suppose a wealthy farmer was in power. The bull® on the shield recalls 
Philochorus’ statement that before the “owls” there were coins which had a type of 
bull. The whole or half horse device!® is the badge of Peisistratus!! before he had 
actually seized the government, says Seltman agreeing with M. Six. This takes us down 
to about 570 n.c. when the one lone example of these “heraldic coins” from the Agora 
fits into the chronology. 


Pe CreekhMeyde Val 58: 

2 Seltman, op. cit. p. 23. 

5 Seltman, op. cit. p.52. Aristophanes Lysistrata and Schol. 664ff.; Seltman, op. cit. p.21. Fortunately 
we know from this passage in Aristophanes that the badge of the Alemaeonidae in the sixth century was 
“white legs” (3 legs) which is quite rightly interpreted as the bent “white legs” or “white leg” of the 
triskeles. 

4 Seltman, op. cit. PlateI Py Ag and A,, also p. 22, figure 12. 

5 Seltman, op. cit. p. 25, figure 14. 

& Seltman, op. cit. p. 26. 

7 Seltman, op. cit. Plate I Py; Ais. This type of wheel was used for nothing but the country cart, so 
that if it is “short hand” for country farmer’s cart, then it was no doubt the badge of a wealthy farmer 
who held some high office. In 581 z.c. after the Archon Damasias was ejected, we hear of three archons 
out of ten being chosen from the agriculturists’ party. Seltman, op. cit. pp. 26—27. 

8 Seltman, op. cit. p. 28, Plate I Py. Ai. 

9 Philochorus, in Schol. on Aristophanes Aves 1106. 

10 Seltman, op. cit. p. 29, Plate I P,; Ais—Plate If Pig Ass These types belong together, as they 
share the same punch die (P,;) Plate I Ais and Ajo. 

1 Seltman, op. cit. pp. 30-31. At this time Peisistratus was one of the rising men in the party of the 
“Shore.” In 570 8.c. he captured Nisaea, the port of Megara and Salamis, an event which the Athenians 
celebrated by an annual ceremony re-enacting the capture of the island. There is a scene where one man 
in armour leaps from the ship with a shout of triumph and runs to the cliff of Sciradion. E. Peterson 
(Jahrb. d. K. deutsch. arch. Inst. XXXU, 1917, p. 187) has identified this ceremony on a R. F, cylix by the 
potter Hieron which was found at Vulei (Seltman, op. cit. p. 31, figure 23). Here a group of Athenians 
run forth with gesticulations and shouts; at their head is one man in armour who has already reached 
the cliff Sciradion and is mounting it. The significant point is that this man bears a shield on which 
the device is the forepart of a horse. It is logical to suppose that this figure represents Peisistratus, 
the polemarch or strategos, since he was responsible for the capture of the island. (Wilamowitz, Arist. u. 
Athen i, p. 267f.). At this time Peisistratus had not yet formed his own party and was a supporter of 


Megacles, son of Alemaeon. 
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Throughout the course of the sixth century the great family- of the Alemasonidae 
played an important réle in Athenian affairs and it would be surprising indeed, if this 
were not further reflected in the coinage.t We have found the triskeles, the coat-of-arms 
of one member of the clan, on the Athenian money about 590 Bc. The oases on 
these early coins have a well defined central disc. Mr. A. B. Cook? interprets the va 
forms of the triskeles as “zoomorphic transformations of the solar wheel,” a point 
substantiated by the fact that the triskeles actually revolves around a four-spoke wheel 
on a 5th century coin of Aspendus.? The solar wheel in the form of the Lynx-wheel 
is most closely connected with the temple of ‘Apollo at Delphi* We know that the 
Alemaeonidae were closely allied to the Delphic sanctuary, for it was there they sought 
refuge when exiled before 600 8.c., and again in 546 p.c. In fact they actually rebuilt 
the fagade of the temple in marble about 514 3.c., as the temple had previously been 
destroyed by fire.® 

From Apollo then they borrowed the triskeles’ other form, the solar wheel, which 
was their alternative symbol. It was a natural modification that this magic wheel 
should become a simple chariot wheel.! 

I am stressing this wheel type of coin® because the one example of these “heraldic” 
coins found in the Agora is this early wheel type. 


AR Obol — Size 9mm. Weight 0.70 gr. Athens ca. 572 (or earlier) to 561 z.c. Seltman., 
Ob. Alemaeonid wheel. Four-spoked wheel with hub, stays spring from each spoke curving 
outward to meet the rim. 
Re. Shallow ineuse square. 
Reference: Seltman, p. 36. Pl. IV, x, é. 
Svoronos, Pl. 1, nos. 60 and 61 (dates Epoch before Solon). 


The wheel had a two-fold symbolism for the Alemaeonidae: first, it was sacred to 
Apollo; and second, it was merely short hand for chariot.2 These coins with the wheel, 
according to M. Six!? were struck in 592 .c. in order to celebrate the victory of the 
chariot race, won for the first time by an Athenian at Olympia. This Athenian was 


* Seltman, op. cit. p. 33. 

* Zeus I, p. 309; Baldwin, Agnes, (Brett), Symbolism on Greek Coins, p. 104. She interpretes the 
triskeles as the symbol of solar worship. Since Apollo was the Sun God, it would naturally be connected 
with his worship. 

* Seltman, op. cit. p. 33 and figure 25 reproduced from Zeus I, p. 305, figure 235. 

* Cook, Zeus I, p. 258ff. If the Iynx-wheel is a representation of the sun it is reasonable to expect 
its connection with Apollo, 

5 In 548 z.c, 

® Seltman, op. cit. p. 84, 


Toga Z aa rR 1 val . . : . Sie 69 
Seltman, op. cit. p. 35. The modification is not confined to coinage, for the sacred temple wheel of 


Delphi itself is depicted as that of an ordinary wheel. Seltman, op. cit. figure 26. Cista from Volterra, 
reproduced from Cook, Zeus I, p. 260, fiewre 188. 

* Seltman, op. cit. Plate Il P,, Avsg—Paz Ace. 

* Seltman, op. cit. Repo 


 Babelon, Traité He partie, Description Historique 1, p. 715. 
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none other than Alemaeon, head of the clan of the powerful family of the Alemaeonidae 
and this victory greatly fortified their position in Athens. Mr. Seltman, however, prefers 
to put_it later. 

This coinage with the device of the older type of chariot wheel was very plentiful, 
for it is found on several denominations;! such as didrachms,? drachms,’ obols,’ and 
hemiobols.t. Chariot wheels also oecur as shield signs on various Attie Black-figured 
and early Red-figured vases.? Both on coins and vases we find two early forms of 
strengthening the wheel employed: one has triangular pieces to strengthen the spokes 
where they join the rim; the other has curved stays on either side of the spokes, as 
on the Agora coin. We know that this last type of strengthened wheel is early for 
it is found on chariot wheels of Proto-Attic vases.® 

Seltman wishes to attribute the badge of the wheel to Megacles, son of Alemaeon, 
and leader of the “Shore” party. The house of Alemaeon was long famous for its love 
of racing. It was in honor of Megacles, grandson of the Megacles whose wheel perhaps 
is on the coins, that Pindar wrote the seventh Pythian ode.t Thus the wheel emblem of 
Megacles had a dual significance as the symbol sacred to the Pythian Apollo, and as a 
boast of his triumphs in chariot racing.® 

When we arrive at the middle of the sixth century we are treading on less uncertain 
ground, as far as the coinage of Athens is concerned. At least the coins which now 
appear with AOE clearly stamped on them cannot be attributed to any other city than 
Athens, though the question of their dates and mints may still be a question of dispute. 


6 Ob. Head of Athena r., eye large and full, iris (and some times pupil) indicated; lips thick; ear 
large with © earring; hair indicated by lines or dots or both. She wears a close fitting 
helmet (Athenian) with neck piece and crest, the crest support ornamented with dots 
between chevrons; on the back of the helmet above neck piece a small volute. 

Re. AOE to r. downwards. Owl r., head facing upright, legs close together, tail short, head 
large; body plumage of dots, wing plumage of lines or lines and dots. In field above 1. 
hanging downwards an olive on stalk between 2 leaves. Incuse square. 


Mr. Head says that a highly probable date for the inauguration of this new series 
was the event of the first celebration on a grand scale of the great festival of the 


1 Seltman, op. cit. p. 36. 
a) Plate II Poo Av3;—Por Acs. 
by Late LV, 0; «- 
c) Plate IV, », é. 
d) Plate IV, «a. 
2 Seltman, op. cit. p. 35, note 4. . Pas ony 
s ealiron, op. cit. p. 36, figure 29, reproduced from J. H. 5S. XXII 1902, Plate IIT ae ere 
i y ; : ; : . . & 2 . so . . - . a 32 
possesses qualities of the Dipylon Style. A fragment of early Attic pottery found in the Agora in 
also has a similar wheel. ' eee. 
= Sian op. cit. p. 36. Pyth. VUI 13-16. “Victories at the Isthmus five, and one famous pias) oe 
the Olympian festival of Zeus, and two from Cirrha, won by yourself, Megacles, and by your ancestors. 
5 Seltman, op. cit. p. 36. 
6 Seltman, op. cit. Catalogue p. 159, Plate IL Ag, Ps:—Plate 1 Ags Per: 
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Panathenaic games in the summer of 566 B.c.1 This was in the archonship of Hippoeleides 
of the deme of Philaidae.2 It has been suggested that Peisistratus leader of the third 
party, though still a private citizen, inspired the idea of this festival. This is probable, 
but what is even more certain is that it was only the discernment of a Peisistratus that 
could have inspired this new coinage which was destined to stamp the coins of Athens 
for many generations. 

The older numismatists and Beulé assert that this type was created by Peisistratus.* 
M. de Fritze in 1897 and Lermann in 1900, followed by Babelon, reassert this contention, 
and, I believe, the weight of opinion at present would support this dating for the creation 
of this new coin type. 

It is possible that Peisistratus started to coin money before he gained the throne,°® 
for he realized that he could only maintain power through the amassing of a large 
fortune. Presumably he worked the silver mines at Laurium which lay near his estate 
at Brauron® and there is ample evidence that these mines were worked before the 
middle of the 6th century.7?. His power rested not only on his great wealth, but also, 
on his reputation as a soldier, on his engaging personality, and on his generous nature.® 
In addition he had been given the protection of a private guard when his life had been 
threatened.® 

His desire was that his money should not only gain popular favor with the Athenians, 
but also be held in high esteem abroad. To achieve the first, he appealed to the national 
consciousness of the people through their zealous worship of Athena stimulated by the 
creation of the greater Panathenaia. Thus he sealed his coins with the head of Athena, 
a badge that was the pride of every Athenian. In order to command its acceptance 
abroad, he doubled the weight of the older standard coin by creating the handsome 
tetradrachm, which became the Athenian silver stater.?° 

This was the first money to be issued with a clear type on both obverse and reverse 
and among the earliest coins to have the human head depicted.1!_ The use of the initial 
letters of the city’s name was also an innovation in ancient mint practice. On these 


' Head, Barclay, Historia Numorum, 1911, p. 369. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 37. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 37, note 3. G. vy. Brauchitsch, Die Panath. Preisamphoren, 1910, pe CG. 

Babelon, Traité, op. cit. p. 725. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 40. 

6 Seltman, op. cit. p. 39. 

Ure, Origin of Tyranny, p. 464f. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 40, 

* Herodotus 1, 59; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 14, 1. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 40. 

Seltman, op. cit. p. 41. Babelon, Traité, op. cit. pp. 726-727. This type of Athenian coin would have 
been an anachronism before the middle of the sixth century, for it is not until this time that the reverse 
incuse squares were replaced by a type on any of the coins of the Greek world. Also the use of human 
or divine heads as coin types only began to be used at this period, Seltman, op. cit. p. 41, note 3, There 
are only two or three heads on coins that can be cited as older than the Athenian heads. 
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earliest coins from the “ Imperial” mint of Peisistratus, the heads of Athena were crude 
indeed, but no more so than other examples of contemporary Attic Art.1. The earliest 
owl of the reverse type is likewise a quaint bird.2 Little did Peisistratus realize how 
long these types were to be perpetuated on the coinage of Athens. 

At first. Peisistratus did not intend to have his coins displace the older Eupatrid 
coinage, but merely to take their place beside it. Impressive as these new coins were 
they did not greatly affect the market at first. The old Eupatrid mint of his rivals 
with its conservative traditions was to have about fifteen more years of active life.‘ 

There now appear coins with the shield devices® of Athens’® owl and the gorgoneion,* 
both civic badges, as well as the personal badges of the Eupatrids with the type of 
wheel® and with the bull's head.® 

For a number of years Peisistratus’ career suffered many vicissitudes, but finally in 
546 z.c. he firmly and triumphantly established his tyranny. Henceforth “ owls” alone 
were to be the coins of Athens.'° Peisistratus issued money continuously and in great 
abundance for nineteen years until his death in 527 n.c., for he now had great resources 
at his disposal! Through the course of these years the technique and style of the 
coinage naturally developed. The heads of Athena now had all the qualities of the 
6th century Ionian art which a comparison with the Acropolis Korai will bear out. 
The heads are small, the profiles delicately drawn and the coiffures show a variety of 
fashions. These archaic heads with their cheerful smile have a characteristic charm of 
their own.t2. The character of the owl, too, changes gradually and the bird becomes 
rather a half-fledged owlet with long legs, big claws and disproportionately large head.’ 

Hippias at first carried on the policy of his father, but unlike his father favored the 
art of the Dorians. This Dorising tendency changed the character of the Athena heads 


1 Seltman, op. cit. p. 41. Babelon, Traité, op. cit. p. 725. If these early Athena heads be compared to 
the contemporary art of Athens, it is very noticeable that they reflect the characteristics of the early 
Attic School of sculpture which was an autochthonous development before it acquired any of the influences 
of the Ionic School. However, the coins of but a slightly later period begin to reflect the gradually 
developing Ionic characteristics. 

2 Seltman, op. cit. p. 43. 

3 Seltman, op. cit. p. 41. 

4 Seltman, op. cit. p. 44. 

5 Seltman, op. cit. p. 49. 

6 Seltman, op. cit. Plate HI Ps. Ne Pre Dag and A go: 

7 Seltman, op. cit. Plate IV Peo A pa—P or Avis 

8 Seltman, op. cit. Pilate IIL Ps: Wee Aa, Plate lY Ass, Ass, JN 

® Seltman, op. cit. Plate III Ay; Plate IV Asi, Ass. 

10 Seltman, op. cit. p. 57. 

11 Seltman, op. cit. p. 61, also pp. 54—55. : ae 
(556—546 z.c.) he was in the Pangaion district where he was amassing money from the neatihy ae 
in order to regain the throne which he had lost. For this Paeonian issue of coins 


During the ten years that Peisistratus was retired from Athens 


mines of Mt. Pangaion, 
see Seltman, op. cit. Chapter VHUI and Plates V, VI, and VII. 
12 Seltman, op. cit. p. 62. 
18 Seltman, op. cit. p. 63. 
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on the coins which now became distinctively larger and devoid of that cheerful archaic 
smile. The owls assume more moderate proportions and display marked improvement 
in detail.? 

My purpose in discussing these 6th century “owl” coins of Athens, though our 
Agora coins of 1931 show none of these specimens, is to show the development of the 
type and account for the various elements in the composition, The coinage of Hippias 
is quite distinctive and one group? of his coins, which is probably a Panathenaic issue, 
is quite superior in technique and style, but the unique and unusual elements? do not 
become permanent in the coin types of Athenian currency. 

The Persian war could not have failed to leave its imprint on Athenian coinage. 
The amazing victory of Marathon was commemorated on the coinage by the addition 
of first four and then three upright olive leaves on Athena’s helmet and these remained 
a part of the design until after the age of Alexander.4 The tiny waning moon, now 
appearing for the first time upon the coins, must also be a reference to this memorable 
date in Athenian history. The battle of Marathon was fought when the moon was past 
the full and a few days later was due the celebration of the greater Panathenaia when 
the moon was in its third quarter.° Marathon was specifically an Athenian victory, so 
that it is right to expect new elements on her coinage to mark this event which was 
so impressed on the average Athenian mind. Thus these coins can be dated with 
exactitude.® 

After the advent of the Persian wars, the development of the technical execution 
and the acquisition of the elements of the composition on the Athenian tetradrachm 


1 Seltman, op. cit. p. 64. 

> Seltman, op. cit. Chapter X, Plates XIII and XIV. Group H. 

° Seltman, op. cit. pp. 72-74, § 55. They are superior in technique and style to the types which had 
preceded them; they are more carefully struck, since the crests are more carefully preserved on the flans; 
they have an elaboration of detail, for 2 coins in the British Museum have the helmet adorned with a tall 
crest support raising the crest above the bowl of the helmet and the aegis is adorned with serpents which 
rise on Athena’s shoulders (Plate XIV Ajos); they have more realism, for the owls are more like living 
birds. A peculiarity confined to this group of coins is the owl sometimes turned to the left rather than 
the right (Plate XIII P 933, Poss, Poss, Poss, Pogz and Pos). And on three dies which bear the owl left, there 
is behind the bird’s head, instead of the usual olive twig, a crescent moon with its horns tumed up 
(Plate XUT Po3;—Pe35). The olive twig too has various changes: on some coins the twig sprouts from the 
ground (Plate XIII Pogg—Poyo, and Plate XIV Peso); and on others it is a branch, instead of a twig, with 
3 berries and 4 leaves (Plate XIII Pose, Pog, and Plate XIV Pays). The legend too is placed in various 
positions depending on the disposition of the twig, and on some dies we find @ instead of © (Plate XIII 
Posey Paszy Poss, and Plate XIV Poy). This whole group is distinguished from the Peisistratid issues in one 
particular; that is, the coins have been struck on broad, thinnish flans and have flat bevelled edges around 
the reverse dieipas (Seltman, op. cit. p. to i 

* Seltman, op. cit. p. 103. 

° Seltman, op. cit. p. 103, and note 3. Also Head, Historia Numorum, p. 370. Even if one should fail 
to accept the fact that the greater Panathenaia Sullewed the battle of Marathon, we remember that the 


Spartans could not leave Lacedaemon until after the full moon and they arrived on the battle-field in 
time to view the dead. 


° Seltman, op. cit. pp. 103—104. 
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were complete. Its character was destined to remain unaltered for an unprecedented 
length of time. With the growth of the Athenian Empire in the fifth century, the 
money of Athens became an international currency,’ for it had soon taken root and 
gained a wide commercial vogue. It was the commercial convenience that caused the 
money of Athens to become fixed and stereotyped.? 

The great mass of 5th century Athenian coinage was silver? and the beautiful 
tetradrachms had a wide circulation throughout the Aegean, but the small denominations 
served merely as local small change.t The coins from the Agora excavation of 1931 
were entirely of this latter variety, but since they are neither wholly representative of 
5th century Athenian currency, nor an index to the coins from this period that will 
come from this area, I wish to supplement this group and also the 4th century silver 
with a few of the silver pieces of the 1932 finds that have already been studied, not 
for the purpose of augmenting the numbers, for there are only a few, but to fill in 
some of the gaps of the missing denominations. In this discussion I shall specify the 
1931 and 1932 finds. 

In order to differentiate the chronological periods of these Athenian coin types, 
both on the larger and smaller denominations, one must pay great attention to the 
execution by which it is possible to detect minute changes of style. The drawing of 
the eye and the technical skill and delicacy of the die-engraver are usually clues as to 
the date of the coin. However, it is wrong, I believe, to carry this too far, for one 
must allow for the differences in skill and technical peculiarities of the various die- 
engravers. Syoronos’s arrangement of the coins according to “ coiffures” is erroneous. 
I well appreciate the valuable evidence that is derived from arranging coins according 
to die sequences, but this, of course, is only of value when one has enough coins to 
permit of such an arrangement. This will come with the final publication of all the 
coins from the Agora when the numbers are such as to make such a study worthwhile. 

The earliest 5th century coin from the Agora in 1931 was: 


A.1. R Obol — Size-10 mm. Weight 0.70 gr. 

Ob. Head of Athena r., eye full, features well proportioned, round earring, hair indicated by 
lines. Close-fitting Athenian helmet crested, two upright olive leaves above forehead. 
Crest row of dots and horse hair of plume indicated. 

Re. AOE to r. downward. Owl r., head facing, well proportioned, plump and upright, one leaf 
behind owl. Incuse square. 

References: Cf. B.M.C. (Attica), Pl. IV, no. 11, p. 10, nos. 96111, dates 527—430 z.c.; ef. Svoronos, Pl. 8, 

nos. 40—47, dates Epoch of Cimon, ea. 471—464 8.c. 


I see no reason to doubt this dating of Svoronos, for the eye is purely archaic,—a full 
eve set absolutely horizontally in the face with both corners visible and the arch of the 


1 B.M.C. (Attica). Introduction, p. XXII, § 2. 

2 Gardner, Percy, History of Ancient Coinage, p. 223. 
Gardner, op. cit. p. 222. 

4 Gardner, op. cit. p. 226. 
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upper lid exactly above the centre of the eye. The workmanship is delicate and 
refined and characteristic of this period. 

From a slightly later date, probably the Age of Pericles until 431 B.c., we have 
several different denominations of coins. 


B.1. R Drachm — Size 14mm. Weight 4.25 gr. 1932. 

Ob. Head of Athena r., hair waved over forehead with strand over ear. Close-fitting Athenian 
helmet with 3 upright olive leaves, floral scroll over back of bowl. Horse hair crest off 
flan, but row of dots visible. Dotted truncation. 

Re. AOE to r. downward. Owl r., head facing, thin triangular body, head a little large, no 
waning moon; in field ]. olive on stalk between 2 leaves, downward leaf longer. Incuse 
square. 

References: Cf. Svoronos, Pl. 10, nos. 19-27, dates Periclean Age to 431 3.c.; ef. B. M.C. (Attica), PI. IV, 
nos. 5 and 6, p. 9, nos. 74—81, dates 527—430 z.c. or later. 


A slight difference in the rendering of the eye explains the later date. It is still a full 
archaic eye with both corners visible, but the arch of the upper lid has now shifted 
slightly to the right, a little nearer_the nose. Also the eye now is not set exactly 
horizontally, but is slightly upturned at the inner corner, breaking the rigid effect of 
straightness. These same characteristics apply to the other coins dated at this specific 
time. A coin of another denomination shows a very similar head. 


B. 2. R Triobol — Size 13mm. Weight 2.00 gr. 1931. 
Ob. Head of Athena r., archaic style (same as B. 1). 


Re. A Incuse circle within which owl facing, legs apart, tail hanging between them; wings closed, 
dO body plumage of dots, wing plumage lines. Hanging over the head of the owl on either 
side olive branch with four leaves and a berry. Letters in triangular distribution. 


References: Svoronos, Pl. 10, nos. 28-30, dates Periclean Age to 431 n.c.; B. M.C. (Attica), p. 9, nos. 82-89, 
Pl. IV, nos. 7 and 8, dates 527—430 z.c. or later. 


The fine delicacy of style and the precision of rendering warrant this date. From the 
Persian wars until ca. 431 B.c. we find a comparatively uniform type on all the denom- 
inations in use; that is, the tetradrachm, the drachm, the obol, and the hemiobol all 
use the owl turned to the r., head facing, except the four little tetartemoria with 
olive sprays on the reverse (Svoronos, Pl. IX, nos. 52-59). The details of the other 
denominations vary slightly, as the olive spray and the omission of the waning moon 
on the small denominations. It is probably the necessity of issuing other fractional 
denominations that caused the adoption of additional types to differentiate them. 

In B.2 we see the reverse type has changed, but it is only on these coins of small 
denominations that we find this oceurs; they no doubt varied the types slightly to 
indicate the value! As there is certainly not much appreciable difference in size among 
the lower denominations of Athenian coins, a difference in type seemed essential. “The 
careful discrimination of denominations is characteristic alike of the love of the 


1 Gardner, op. cit. p. 224. 
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OE [ps their silver coins,—the ydedxeg Acverwtizat of which Aristophanes speaks 
ag fondly in the Birds (line 1106), and of the fine perfection of their intellectual 
faculties.” 4 
A still smaller denomination is represented by two hemiobols which are similar 
type to the obol of the previous period (A. 1), 


in 


B. 3. ® Hemiobol — Size 6 mm. Weight 0.32 gr. 1931. 
Type similar to A. 1. 
Reference: Svoronos, Pl. 10, ef. nos. 48-57, dates Periclean Age to 431 b.c. 
B. 4. R Hemiobol — Size 8mm. Weight 0.40 gr. 1931. 
Type similar to A. 1. 
Reference: Same as B. 3. 


The most beautiful coin that has been found in the excavations so far is a silver 
tetradrachm that is still fresh and sharp. It was found lying in a small saucer. The 
head of Athena was wrought with the utmost attention to the artistic details; such as 
the delicacy of the elaborate floral scroll of the helmet, the meticulosity of the looped 
locks of hair, and the dotted ornamentation at the neck and on the crest, and the 
delicate refinement of the features. The owl, too, is well proportioned and realistic and 
the plumage is carefully delineated. The type is so familiar that it is not worth while 
to describe it. 

C.1. R Tetradrachm — Size 24mm, Weight 16.90 gr. 1932. 


Reference: Syoronos, Pl. 12, ef. nos. 13, 14 and 16, dates in the Peloponnesian war to the Peace of 
Nicias, 421 s.c. 


I see no reason to differ with Svoronos on this dating, for I believe this coin belongs 
in a class slightly later than B., as it is possible to detect a slight change in the 
development of the eye. The inner corner has been still further lifted up until it meets 
the hollow formed by the juncture of the brow and the nose. This inner corner thus 
falls into partial shadow, so that the actual point is not visible. However, one can still 
see plainly the entire arch of the upper lid. The workinanship, too, substantiates this 
date, for it is delicate and precise in all its details and shows no trace of less careful 
execution which characterizes the coins of a later period. 

An obol of the same type as A. 1. I should also place in this period from 431-421 B.c., 
for it has all the technical characteristics of this tetradrachm in regard to the treatment 
of the eye. The owl, too, has become less triangular with a shorter wing, giving it a 
plumper appearance. 

C.2. R Obol — Size 9mm. Weight 0.70 gr. 1931. 

Reference: Cf. Svoronos, Pl. 12, nos. 37-42, dates 431-421 n.c. 


The closing years of the Peloponnesian war were very trying ones for Athens. The 


prolonged period of the war, the failure of her expedition to Sicily, and the defeat at 


1 Gardner, op. cit. p. 226. a 
1 
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the naval battle of Notium in 407 B.c. had completely exhausted her war funds. In the 
archonship of Kallias (406/5 8.c.) the demos voted to turn over the “ex-votos” which 
were the precious properties of the gods (the offerings and temple furnishings) to the 
Hellenotamiae for conversion into money to defray the expenses of the war.? This vote 
envisaged all the gold and silver properties of the Attic gods. Unmintable things were 
naturally eliminated; also certain gold and silver objects, such as one of the eight 
golden Nikae of Athena Nike, above all the chryselephantine statue of Athena, as well 
as various other things® remained inviolate.4 These may have been spared the melting 
down process not through the will of the demos, but because of the abrupt termination 
of the war. The others went into the melting pot, but before gold could be minted in 
Athens special dies and anvils had to be made, for the city had never issued gold coins 
before. The crisis of Arginusae was undoubtedly the occasion for the general expro- 
priation,® but due to the brief delay caused by the need for new minting apparatus, the 
fleet put off in old triremes and not in new constructions and the money was minted 
after the departure of the fleet.7 

The operation of the minting of the golden Nikae extended at least over two years 
(406/5 and 405/4 8.c.).6 In January, 405 n.c., the gold currency was described as xawdér, 
the silver as deyaioy in the Frogs of Aristophanes.’ In 405,4 8.c. it was a novelty and 
was disbursed by the Tamiae to the practical exclusion of all other money.?? The only 
gold coins that have reached us today are the 4/, stater, the 4/, stater, the 1/, Statervos 
hekte and the */,, stater or hemihekte. On them is the symbol of the laurel branch 
which points to their source, the golden Nikae from which the metal was taken.1! 

By 3899/8 p.c, the “dies and little anvils with which the gold was struck” were 
already dedicated to Athena!? and appear in the Opisthodomus in inventories of the 
Treasurers of the epoch 398/7 z.0,13 


* Ferguson, William Scott, The Treasurers of Athena, Chapter XV, also pp. 21 and 22. “In 434 nc. 
the system was inaugurated of creating a public war fund from the surpluses of the tribute, and when in 
421-415 nc. this system bore fruit, it led not to the augmenting of Athena’s reserve, but to the accumulation 
of a new reserve which could be utilized without borrowing. After 421 n.c. Athena’s 
addition to it of the net yield of Athena’s own reyenues alone.” 

* Ferguson, op. cit. p. 12. 


reserve grew by the, 


Mee tare Oem, Reena aoe Lt : f — 
The “karchesion” of Zeus Polias, the solitary, gold crown left in the Pronaos, and the gold leayes 
from the crown of Niké, 
Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 93—94. 
Ferguson, op. cit. p. 86. 
Ferguson, op. cit, p. 94. 
Ferguson, op. cit. p. 90. 
Ferguson, op. cit. p. 94. 
Ferguson, op. cit. p. 87. I’rogs of Aristophanes, 717 ff. 
Ferguson, op. cit. p. 95. 
11 J ew {REN i . y . 
Newell, E. T., The Coinages of Demetrius Poltorcetes, p. 133, note 4. 
” Ferguson, op. cit. p. 95. 


10 


8 Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 86—87. 
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These gold coins were, of course, swallowed up for war expenses! and since the 
Athenians could not obtain silver from Laurium, because Deceleia was occupied by the 
Spartans,” their only recourse was to melt down the silver votive objects, but this gave 
them only a limited supply. Thus they resorted to bronze as a money of necessity. 
Moreover, this too was initiated in the year 406/5 n.c, in the archonship of Kallias,? and 
bronze coins plated with silver were the result. They belong to the same system of 
monetary expedients as the issue of gold coins.? This was an issue of token money 
and it is because it was a debased silver currency® that it was attacked by Aristophanes.‘ 

To adopt a silver-plated coin at this period of stress seemed a natural expedient in 
order to disguise the wretched bronze as much as possible, since it was a great humiliation 
to Athenians to have to resort to such a base metal when they had so prided themselves 
on their silver coins.$ 

In the LKcclesiazusae, Aristophanes narrates how the bronze money of necessity 
was cried down in 393 z.c., the Town crier being sent around to proclaim that silver 
was once more to be the only legal tender.” The bronze pieces were struck at the time 
of Athens’ greatest need and were withdrawn after the victory of Conon at Cnidus.?? 
Thirteen years seemed a long time for the Athenians to have to accept this makeshift 
currency, so that when it was demonetized, they greatly rejoiced over the return of 
their beautiful silver tetradrachms which they made identical with the older ones. It is 
even possible that some of the old dies were still in the mints. 

A silver tetradrachm from the Agora I would place in this period after 593 B.c. 


D.1. R Tetradrachm — Size 24mm. Weight 16.60 gr. 1932. 
Type same as C.1. 
Reference: Cf. Syoronos, Pl. 16, no. 16, dates 403—365 z.c. 


1 Head, Historia Numorwm, 1911, p. 373. 

2 Thucydides, VII 91. Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, p. 231. 

8 Aristophanes, Frogs and the Schol., 725 ff. 

4 Syoronos, Jean N., Trésor de la Nwmismatique Grecque Ancienne. Les Monnaies d’Athenes, Plate 15, 
nos. 12-27. Ferguson, op. cit. p. 85, note 2 “Syoronos (Jour. intern. arch. numismatique, SOOAY., leis, 
pp. 123 ff.) argues that a genuine copper currency had been introduced in the time of Pericles, oprhe 
initiative of Dionysios, surnamed Chalkos.” These minute bronze pieces called xd4Avp 1 (Svoronos, Trésor, 
Plate 18) have long been known in Athens. The types are dissimilar to coin types of the 5th century 
and seem to have many of the characteristics of the tesserae (Svoronos, Trésor, Plates 100—102). A number 
of these small pieces were found in the Agora excayations, but they had been rubbed so smooth that their 
types could not be identified. . 

5 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 88. Two of these silver-plated bronze coins were found in the Agora excayations 
on May 9, 1983. 

6 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 88, note 2. : 

7 Aristophanes and Schol. Ecclesiazusae, 815 f. and I’rogs, 725. ; ; 

8 Gardner, op. cit. p. 222. In Aristophanes’ Frogs, 730, he speaks in the most glowing tesa of the 
He refers to them as not alloyed, as the most beautiful coins, in 


Athenian coins and their great vogue. 
and as accepted among Greeks and barbarians alike. 


fact the only ones rightly struck and ringing truly, 
, Fi Q7¢ “ct ¢ 4 “aclesna? ( 
9 Head, Historia Numorwm, p- 373. Aristophanes, Hcclesiazusae, 819. 


10 Gardner, op. cit. p. 299. os 
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The most noticeable change that has come in these fourth century coins is the lack of 
delicacy and fineness of execution. The type by now is irretrievably conventionalized. 
Moreover, we see another gradual development in the rendering of the eye which was 
first apparent on the gold coins. About one quarter of the eye from the inner corner 
is now in shadow; however, the eye has not yet begun to recede under the brow as it 
does later. The development is now approximately half way between the archaic full 
eye and the later profile eye. Other details that strike one are: the heaviness of the 
features, the coarse locks of hair, and the stiffness of the olive leaves. The owl, too, 
has a more shaggy appearance. 

I started out in this paper by saying that the great mass of coins found in the 
Agora were bronze and yet up to this point I have discussed nothing but silver. To 
fix a date in the fourth century when a regular issue of bronze money was introduced 
is puzzling. Julius Pollux! mentions bronze coins in use in the time of Philemon, that 
is the age of Alexander. They seem to have varied in value from three quarters of an 
obol (six chalci) to a single chalcus.? I believe that the earliest bronze coins found in 
the Agora belong to this period, though whether they represent the first bronze issue 
or not it is impossible to determine. The coins of this group have the head of Athena 
in a Corinthian helmet on the obverse, and an owl, with or without a wreath of wheat 
or olive, on the reverse. They themselves testify to their date in the Alexandrian 
period after 339 B.c. and probably were in use until ca. 288 p.c. The head of Athena 
wearing a Corinthian helmet occurred on the gold coins of Alexander, a type that was 
further adopted by Philip III, Antigonos, and Demetrius Poliorcetes. It would be most 
curious not to find the Athenian coinage influenced by the coin types of their Macedonian 
suzerains. The introduction of symbols on some of the later coins of this group likewise 
reflects the influence of Macedonian coins on which symbols were very frequently used. 
This group consists of: 


Group E 
Obverse Reverse Specimen 
I. Head of Athena r., wearing crested Owl to r., with 2 olive branches on 3 
Corinthian helmet. either side. 


A In triangular arrangement around 
0 E owl. 


Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 62 and 63; not in B.M.C. 


II. Same. A Owl with closed wings to r., within 6 


© wheat wreath. 2 others probable 
but not certain. 
Svoronos, Pl, 22, nos. 64—70; B.M.C., p. 22, nos. 229235, Pl. VI, no. 8. 


' Onom. IX, 65, 
* Gardner, op. cit. pp. 295—297. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimen 
III. Same. A Owl r., with closed wings. Behind 2 
0 owl, branch. 
Svoronos, P]. 22, nos. 71—72; not in B.M.C. 
IVa. Same. Owl r., closed wings. ] 
A In field right, cornucopia? 
OE 
Svoronos, P]..22, nos. 73—74; B.M.C., p. 22, no. 239, Pl. VI, no. 10. 
IV b. Same. A In field r., kalathos. 1 
OE 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, no. 75; not in B. M.C. 
1V c. Same. A In field r., wreath. 1 
OE 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 76 and 77; B.M.C., p. 22, nos. 236—238, Pl. VI, no. 9. 
IV d. Same. A In field r., spear of wheat. 2 
OE 
Svoronos, P]. 22, nos. 78 and 79; not in B. M. C. 
IV e. Same. A Owl to r. 9 
© E Symbol to r., illegible. 3 others probable 


but not certain. 
Svoronos, Pl]. 22, nos. 73 and 79. 


V. Same. A Owl r., with closed wings, in olive il 
0 wreath. 
H 
Syoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 80—84; not in B. M.C. 
VI. Same helmet, but adorned with serpent. A Owl 1., in olive wreath. 7 
8. 
H 


Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 85-88; B.M.C., p. 22, nos. 240—244, PI. VI, no. 11. 


It is barely possible that the wreath of wheat and the adjacent symbols as the cornucopia, 
the kalathos, the wreath, and the spears of wheat are connected with the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

To the late fourth century, the period of Alexander and his successors, belongs also 
a silver tetradrachm which possesses all the qualities of the late “owl” coinage. 


F.1. R Tetradrachm — Size 21mm. Weight 16.20 gr. 1932. 
Type similar to earlier ones. 
Reference: Syoronos, ef. Pl. 20. 


The semblance of archaism is now only a delusion, for the eye is now rendered in profile. 

- Be Pvc OG ppl 7d} ia F 3 
This treatment, however, was apparent on the tetradrachms of Philip! (859-336 B.O.) ene 
from that time on we find the die engraver trying to free himself from the conditions 
imposed upon him of adhering to old familiar types. He has tried to modernize the 
fixed hieratic type which he was set to copy and ventures small innovations in the 


1 Syoronos, Trésor, Plate 19. 
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features of the goddess without departing from the general outlines of the older type. 
The workmanship is coarse and careless in every respect and the die is most poorly 
adjusted to the very irregular flan. The features are less archaic to be sure, but there 
is a sharpness and stiffness about the execution that is striking and it is totally lacking 
in the subtle charm that characterizes the earlier archaic types. The owl has suffered 
sorely and is now no more than a frightful caricature of a bird with a huge head, 
poorly proportioned body, and speckled ruffled plumage. The little waning moon which 
used to be tucked neatly in at the neck of the owl, has now wandered half way down 
the back. ‘ 

By comparing this coin with the gold coins of the second issue which were struck 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, we can readily see that the details of style are 
similar. Thus our silver tetradrachm belongs to a period either just before or just after 
296 s.c. I should be inclined to put it before. 

_ At the end of the fourth century Athenian politics were influenced tremendously by 
the interference of the foreign, contemporary, great powers who were constantly fighting 
against each other. In 301 B.c. the Moderates of Athens grew tired of this and took the 
government into their own hands.? Lachares, of unknown deme and parentage, being 
the most energetic of them became their leader.? Constitutional changes to disarm the 
demos were necessary to ensure their domination.‘ Dissatisfaction with these changes 
and dissensions among the governing faction brought civil war in Athens in 296 B.o.® 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, then general of the Macedonian forces, came to Athens to quell 
this sedition. Lachares, strengthening his position and crushing out his opponents within 
the city, made himself dictator of Athens. Demetrius concentrated his forces not to lay 
siege to the city, but to starve it out. Conditions within the city were acute, provisions 
ran short, and the money gave out in the public chests.° The treasurers of the city 
were forced to hand over on Lachares’ orders “the golden Nikae and shields and the 
gold plates from the chryselephantine statue of Athena” to pay the mercenaries whom 
“the tyrant” kept in his service and who helped him defend Athens against Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in 296/5 z.c. (Pap. Oxy. XVII, 2082; Class. Phil., 1929, pp. 1 ij) "ihe 
expropriation of the “ex-votos” on the Acropolis was much more complete than that 
of 406/4 z.c." 

This melting down resulted in the second issue of gold coins which are always the 
storm signals of Athenian finance and came as a result of financial exhaustion.8 This 


* Head, Historia Numorum, 1911, p. 374. 
Ferguson, W.S., Hellenistic Athens, p. 125. 
Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 130—131. 

Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 129—130. 

Ferguson, op. cit. p. 182. 

Ferguson, op. cit. p. 183. 

‘ Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, p. 126. 
Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 448. 
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issue consisted of three denominations: the stater, 1/, stater, and 1/, stater.1 They bear 
the kalathos, symbol of their origin, from the sacrificial golden baskets earried on the 
heads of the maidens in the processions.? 

I shall take a moment to describe the character of these coins for they serve as 
criteria of dating for other coins. On the obverse is the head of Athena, right, of fine 
style (eye in profile), but of rough execution. The type is similar to that of the 
tetradrachms on the e€arlier coinage. There is a sharpness and staceato quality to the 
technique which makes the details of the ornaments strike one above all else on the die. 
The owl on the reverse is a very dishevelled creature with the large ruff of plumage 
around the head made by very coarse and rigid radiating lines. The body plumage has 
a most speckled aspect with a short stubby tail, looking as if it had been clipped. He 
certainly is a very poor frightened looking bird. 


In the field to the right is the new 
syinbol of the kalathos, 


The waning moon is now half way down the owl’s back, 
instead of at the neck as in the earlier coins. 

From this time on there is an abundant use of bronze coins which the quantity 
found in the Agora will verify. Contemporary with the 2nd issue of gold coins are the 
bronze coins with the double-bodied owl on the reverse. 


Group G 


Obverse Reverse Specimens 
1. Head of Athena r., wearing close fitting A Double bodied owl, head facing. 2 
crested helmet; 3 upright olive leaves © E Above on either side an olive 
in front, floral scroll behind. Hair _. Spray. 
formed by vertical lines. 
Syoronos, PJ. 22, nos. 44—46. 
2, Same. A Same. il 
0 a 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, ef. no. 43. 
3. Same A Same. 3 
© E Beneath kalathos. 5 others probable 


but not certain. 
Qh . Fy Ase 2 ”) 1 991 998 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos, 35-42, 47, 48: B.M.C. p. 21, nos. 221—223. 


The treatment of the hair is very similar to that on the small denominations of the 
gold coinage, as well as the sharpness of the execution. one shaggy and careless 
treatment of the plumage of the owl also suggests the gold poe | . 

Demetrius Polioreetes had always retained a considerable band of followers in yin 
since 307 3.c. when he had liberated the city from the democracy of Demetrius of 


ye 6 4 se) 
1 Syoronos, Z7résor, Plate 21, nos. 1—22. He me a 
2 Newell, E. T., Zhe Cowmages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, p. 133, note +. 
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Phaleron.!. The Athenians had even given him the title of king and deified him in 
Athens.2. So that when Demetrius defeated Lachares in 294 8.c., the city opened its 
gates to Demetrius and expected mercy at his hands. They had expected freedom and 
autonomy, but the garrison on the Museum Hill belied this fact. 

Undoubtedly, Athens still maintained her immemorial right to coin local money. 
Demetrius had always treated that proud and wayward city with the utmost leniency 
and showed the constant desire to remain in her good graces, even under most severe 
ageravations. He may have retained garrisons on the Museum and Munychia but that 
gives no one ground to assert that the city was deprived of the privilege of coining 
money. The fact that Athenian tetradrachms similar in type and fabrie to the gold 
coins have been found in a number of hoards buried throughout the course of the third 
century gives us every reason to suppose that the old “owl” coinage continued even 
though the city fell to Demetrius in 294 B.o.* 

Some time after this date, however, we do find some outside influence at work on 
the types of Athenian coinage. The flans have become slightly larger and the fabric is 
not as heavy and thick as on the older “owl” coinage. The designs are more carefully 
struck to fit the flan. But the most noticeable difference is in the type of helmet. It 
is not entirely new but new details have come in. The changes of course are gradual. 
The band on the front of the helmet now becomes more and more like a visor and on 
many coins the round hinge above the ear is clearly defined. At first the olive leaves 
are still represented, but later we find they have disappeared. Also the bowl becomes 
larger and rounder and is set further down on the brow, showing less and less hair, 
and soon it, too, is hidden beneath the helmet. The guard at the back of the neck is 
longer and more emphasized and the decoration at the back of the bowl has changed 
from the old elaborate scroll to the aplustre. Whether this is just the normal change 
that has come into the type of Attic helmet in the third century I have not yet 
been able to determine, but it may be a type derived from foreign coin types at this period. 

A silver tetrobol from the Agora in 1931 shows the transitional qualities between 
the early Attic helmets of the fifth and fourth century tetradrachms and the fully 
developed late type of Attic helmet. There are no longer any lingering traces of 
archaism. There seems to be some new influence directing the die-engraver’s art. He is 
using a new model and the result is a delicately executed head rendered with great 
precision of detail. It is most pleasing and, indeed, rather unexpected. The owls, too, 
which adorn the reverse have now lost all the caricature qualities that belonged to their 
immediate predecessors. On this Agora coin there is a charming pair of little owlets 
carefully rendered with much more normal proportions. 


1 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 63. 

* Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 107-108. 

* Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 184—135. 

* Newell, op. cit. pp. 188-184. I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to Mr. Newell 
for his most helpful suggestions and kind assistance. : 
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R Tetrobol — Size 14mm. Weight 2.51 gr. 1931. 
Ob. 


Head of Athena r., wearing crested Attic helmet with large high bowl; narrow horse-hair 
crest sweeps over the bowl and ends in simple curved strand in back of neck. Helmet 
has visor made of two narrow bands which project from forehead, hinged over the ear, 
and adorned in front by three dart-shaped olive leaves. Short neck guard. Hair does not 
show under helmet, but hangs in loose locks in back. Wears earring and necklace. 

A In triangular arrangement around two owls turned toward each other. Well proportioned 
© E small heads, triangular shaped bodies, body plumage made of dots. 
Svoronos, Pl. 23, ef. no. 45. 


We find bronze coins of Demetrius Poliorcetes! with somewhat similar helmets which 
Mr. Newell says possess strong stylistic affinities with an Athena head found on certain 
bronze coins of Lysimachus.? However, it is not usual to find types on bronze coins 
influencing the types on silver coins, for the bronze coins had a more limited circulation. 
But the change in the style of helmet both on the bronze and silver coins of Athens is 
now definitely apparent and also the use of adjunct symbols on the reverse becomes the 


rule. 


Or 


The following coins from the Agora belong to this group. 
Group H’ 

Obverse Reverse Specimens 
Head of Athena r., wearing close fitting A @ Owl 1., with closed wings, in a 3 
late Attic helmet with cheek pieces E wreath? In field 1., amphora. 
raised, triangular visor with hinge 

set down on forehead with no hair 

showing. Long neck guard. 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 89—92. 

Head of Athena 1., wearing close fitting A Owl facing, wings closed, on either 2 


late Attic helmet with cheek pieces 0 H side ee, beneath spear of wheat; 
raised. Visor down on forehead. Crest the whole in oliye wreath. 
made of lines falls to nape of neck. 

Svoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 93-98 (calls barbarous); 84, WLC), Te DAs TENS WG, sao 12% 


Head of Athena r., wearing crested Rs Owl towards r., head facing, 1 
6 E 


Corinthian helmet. 


closed wings, on thunderbolt. 


Svoronos, Pl]. 23, no. 46. 


Head of Athena r., wearing close fitting A Owltor., head facing, closed wings, 3 
late Attic helmet with hinged visor, O9E on thunderbolt. 

set low on forehead. Crested. Long 

neck guard; on bowl behind aplustre. 


Svoronos, Pl]. 23, nos. 47—49. 


Same, 


Same. In field r., cicade. 1 


Not in Svoronos or B.M.C., ef. Pl. 23. Svoronos, nos. 47—49 for owl on thunderbolt, but this example 


has no cieade in field. 


1 Newell, op. cit. Plate XVU, nos. 15, 16, and 17. rie 
2 Newell, op. cit. p. 160; ef. L. Miiller, Die Miinzen des Thrakischen Kénigs Lysimachus, nos. 61—63, 


71—84, 113, and 319. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimens 
6. Same. A Owl to r., with closed wings, head 1 
OE facing, on prow of ship. 
Syoronos, PI. 23, no. 51. 


7. Same. A ] Two owls facing. it 
OF 1 probable but not 
certain. 
Svoronos, Pl, 24, nos. 29-31. 
8. Same. AO Between 2 owls in wreath with 1 
kerchnos between them. 
Svoronos, Pl, 24, nos. 34-40. ; 
9. Same. AOE Beneath 2 owls in wreath with 1 
kalathos between them. 
Svoronos, Pl. 24, nos. 42-50. 
10. Same. AO Between 2 owls in wreath. 3 
1 probable but not 
Svoronos, Pl. 24, nos. 51—59. certain. 


That this group of coins belongs in the third century is evident by their transitional 
character from the old “ owl” coinage to the New Style, but just where in the third 
century they belong is not so readily determined. Svoronos' has assigned them to the 
period between the rule of Antigonos Gonatas and the alliance with the Romans 255—229 z.c. 
That presupposes that the coinage of Athens did not terminate with the close of the 
Chremonidean war when Antigonos Gonatas subdued Athens in 261 p.c. It seems 
necessary, in order to determine this point, to look ahead to the Athenian coinage of 
the New Style which was introduced in 229 3.c. by Euryeleides and Micion. The 
adoption of radically new types with the definite abandonment of the conservative 
types of the “owl” coins seems obviously to show that considerable time had elapsed 
between the cessation of the old “owl” coinage and those of the New Style. Ferguson? 
says that Athens lost the right of issuing money when Antigonos Gonatas erushed 
Athens in 261 z.c, I believe it is reasonable to suppose that this was actually the ease. 
This necessitates, then, our placing this group of coins under discussion before 261 z.c. 

It seems best to place them after 289/8 B.c. when Athens revolted from Demetrius 
Poliorcetes with the help of Lysimachus who stocked the city with money. After this 
date Demetrius no longer vitally influenced the affairs of Athens. His death in 283/2 sc. 
followed by that of Lysimachus in 281 s.c. left Antigonos Gonatas, son of Demetrius, to 
struggle with the Athenian irritations caused by the curtailment of their liberty by the 
Macedonian suzerains. But first Antigonos had to establish his claim to the throne of 
Macedon and this took him to Asia Minor, an absence which caused him the loss of his 
kingdom of Greece. During this time Athens saw fit to regain her cleruchies in the 
Thracian Sea.$ 


? Svoronos, Trésor, Plate 23. 
* Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 184. 
® Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 144—155. 
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With no foreign intruders clamoring at her gates, Athens seemed to feel that at last 


she had achieved her independence. Even after Antigonos had ascended to the throne 


of Macedon and had re-established his control of Greece, Athens was able to arrange 
an amicable settlement with him because she had had a general governmental house- 
cleaning, introducing a limited democracy of moderate men with peaceful tendencies 
in power. This period was a brilliant one in Athens and no doubt these new coins 
represent a revival of the spirit of the city because of the preservation of her liberty. 
This general amnesty lasted until the Chremonidean war which was instigated in 266 n.c. 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus who offered assistance in a war of independence against 
Macedon, a war which ended in 261 8.c. with Athens entirely at the mercy of Antigonos 
Gonatas.? 

The personnel of the administration was changed from top to bottom.’ We are not 
able to say with certainty that the public property, such as the silver mines, was 
confiscated by the Macedonian crown, says Ferguson, but “at any rate Athens lost the 
right of issuing money and the Macedonian tetradrachms, the so-called Antigonids, took 
the place in Athenian circulation’ formerly held by the Attic ‘owls.””* The coins 
mentioned in the Inventory of the Asklepieion at Athens as réreazua “Aveiydveie, 
specimens of which appear among the dedications in the years Bo. 261/0, 256/8, 
255/4, and 254/3, are probably those with the head of Pan on the Macedonian 
shield.4 They may have been made in an Athenian mint, but belonged to the Macedonian 
monetary system, which, I believe, the bronze coins of this period help to confirm This 
issue has the kalathos like the Attic bronze money and like the gold coins of the 
second issue.® The change advertised abroad the humiliation of the city, but it hurt 
more than the pride of the people: it was a disastrous blow to the foreign commerce 
of Athens, for the integrity of Attic money had given it a wide circulation, and its 
general use gave the place of issue an advantage over business rivals. To maintain this 
circulation the Athenians had preserved with great conservatism the rude processes and 
devices of their antique coins. Zeno still contrasts the purity and crudeness of the 
Attic tetradrachms with the beauty and impurity of the new coins of the successors of 
Alexander.® There was, therefore, we may be sure, regret elsewhere than at Athens 
when the old reliable pieces, which had once dominated the money market, ceased to 
be issued, and more than one generation passed before those already in circulation 
ceased to be used. With the “owls” disappeared her commercial supremacy and with 


1 Ferguson, op. cit. see pp. 156—182. 

2 Ferguson, cp. cit. p. 183. 

3 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 154. LG. ii, 836. 45, 80, 86, 93. - | 

4 Head. Historia Numorum, p. 232; Babelon, Traité I, p. 485; Ferguson, Univ. of Calif. Publ., Classical 
Philology 1, p. 148. ft | 

z oon: Hellenistic Athens, p. 184, note 2; ef. Kahler, Zeitschr. f. Numism., 1898, p. 10, also J.H.S., 
1910, p. 196, no. 36. 

® Diogenes Laert., VII 18. 
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the Long Walls, which Antigonos let fall in ruins, vanished her political importance 
which had been maintained of late only by the most heroic sacrifice and courage.! 

It is not so easy to calculate just what the coinage situation in Athens was during 
this period. It is possible that there was sufficient old coinage to continue in circulation 
for 32 years. If the rérgayue “Avteydvece which were dedicated in the Asklepieion were 
in wide circulation in Athens at that time, it is extraordinary that none was found in 
the Agora. In fact only two coins of Antigonos Gonatas, both bronze, appeared in this 
first season’s excavation. 

Ob. Head of Athena r., wearing crested Corintbian helmet. 
Re. BA. Above on either side of Pan r., crowning a trophy. (Between legs Al) Symbols to 


r. and 1. illegible. 


References: McClean Collection 3599-3606. 
Head, Historia Numorum, p. 232. 


These are dated 277—239 B.o. 
There is a group of bronze coins, though not many in number, which seem to belong 


to this period. The fact that they are stamped with the name of the city proves, 
I believe, that they were minted in Athens. The types are familiar ones on the silver 
coins of Antigonos Gonatas with the head of Zeus on the obverse and the Athena 
Polias?? hurling a thunderbolt, right, on the reverse.® It is possible that the minting 
of bronze coins for local use was not prohibited by Antigonos, but that silver was not 
coined because the mines belonged to the Macedonian crown. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to place this group of bronze coins in the period of Antigonos Gonatas. 


Group I 
Obverse Reverse Specimens 
1. Head of Zeus r., bound with taenia; AE Athena Polias? r., hurling thunder- 1 
border of dots. © bolt and holding shield on 1. arm. 


In field 1., spear of wheat; in field r., 
coiled serpent. 


Svoronos, Pl. 22, no. 55; B. M. C. (Attica) p. 84, no. 582; Pl. XV, no. 2. 


? 
2, Same. Same. 2 
In field 1., Medusa head. 
Svoronos, Pl. 22, no. 58; not in B. M. C. 


3. Same. ame. 3 


ymbols illegible. 


TM MN 


Cf. Svyoronos, Pl. 22, nos. 53—58, 


Ferguson, op. cit. p. 184. 
Pausanias, 1, 26, 7. 
Newell, E. T., The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, cf. Pl]. OVINE sie Ei 


i) 
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The Macedonian hegemony was a_ period of great depression in Athens and 
discouraged all enterprise.t The city was run down and suffered greatly from dire 
neglect. Periodic wars had reduced the government to financial exhaustion.? A wealthy 
Athenian, Eurycleides of Cephisia had alleviated distress in a number of instances, 
which not only brought him great respect, but prominence in Athenian affairs.? His 
influence was paramount in 232 z.c. about two years before the death of Demetrius I], 
son of Antigonos Gonatas, and in 232/13.c., he was a most energetic treasurer of 
military funds.4 The situation in Athens then was almost hopeless; the land lay 
untilled, for there was no seed grain. Eurycleides came to the rescue and revived 
agricultural operations.® His public spirit caused the Athenians to turn to him after the 
death of Demetrius II to decide what course Athens should pursue. It was resolved to 
secede from Macedon. The commander of the Macedonian garrison agreed to turn over 
the forts on payment of 150 talents. The money was secured from the friends of 
Athens and in 229 nc. Athens was rid of the foreign garrison for the first time in 
sixty-five years. Now that Athens had regained her liberty, Eurycleides advocated a 
policy of the strictest neutrality. Athenian independence was recognized by the new 
regent of Macedon, Antigonos Doson, and even Rome solicited the friendship of the 
Athenians. The whole ancient world seemed ready to recognize her independence.° 

No free state could exist without its own money, so that one of the first acts of 
the new government was to reopen the mints; “rather to require ” says Ferguson, “ the 
mints henceforth to coin Attic, not Macedonian pieces.”* The new issue of Athenian 
coins was not merely to meet local needs, but to seek the circulation that had previously 
been enjoyed by the “owls,” and above all to herald the faet that Athens was again 


a sovereign state.® 


1 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 237. 

2 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 205. 

3 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 206. 

4 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 205. c. 

5 Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age, pp- 87—88. =, 

In LG2 II 791 (Diomedon Archon 253/2 8.c.) “the specific reason assigned for the solicitation of 
subscriptions ‘for the safety of the state and the protection of the countryside’ was to provide the treasurer 
of the military fund, Eurycleides of Kephisia, with the money needed tO) harwest in security the crops 
during the remainder of the year. The time of the launching of the project was the last day of 
Elaphebolion (April 8th, 252 u.c., Dinsmoor). That an emergency 2 had thus to be made in this spring 
is intelligible and accords well with the demands of historical facts. 

“ Should, however, 1. 4 of 1.G.? II 791 be restored with a secretary of Leukonoe and Diomedon be regarded 
(see pp. 18 ff.), the resultant date 232/1 n.c. likewise po a plausible 
adjustment between the contents of the decree and the historical situation (Hell. Ath., pp- 203 is) ae yields 
an equally satisfactory construction of the cursus honorum of Eurykleides = and. poche patie eee 
of [Diogen]es Make[don], in subscribing for the defense of Attica, into closer juxtaposition with his 
extraordinary manifestation of Phil-Athenianism in 229 z.c. 

6 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp- 206-210. 

7 Ferguson, op. cit. p. Palate 

8 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 212. 


as a second archon of that name 
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The old coin types were definitely abandoned; the new issues were made with a 
wider and thinner flan which had come into use during the course of the third century. 
The new devices were inoffensive to modern taste, and they bore marks to fix the 
responsibility for purity and weight upon mint officials and the various mints. The new 
money of Athens soon obtained the widest circulation.’ 

Tradition had been too strong to have them change the Athena head on the obverse. 
However, the character of the head on the silver series and most of the bronze is very 
different. Its inspiration was undoubtedly the chryselephantine statue of Athena by 
Phidias in the Parthenon. The head is adorned with earring, necklace, and a close 
fitting helmet which is decorated in front with the foreparts of four or more horses 
abreast. On the side is a flying griffin or Pegasus, and on the back of the bowl is an 
aplustre. The helmet has the ear guards turned up and the neck guard elongated and 
finished with an ornamental border. The head is surrounded by a border of small dots. 
The reverse likewise has innovations, for the owl is represented as standing upon a 
prostrate Panathenaic amphora; the monograms or magistrates’ names and symbols are 
conspicuous in the field; on the amphora there is often a numeral ranging from A-—N; 
two or more letters often occur beneath the amphora; the whole is surrounded by a 
wreath of olive.’ 

This silver series can be divided into four general classes: No. 1 has two monograms 
and a symbol and can be dated.ca. 229-197 n.c.; No. 2 has two abbreviated magistrates’ 
names and a symbol and can be dated ca. 196-187 b.c.; No. 3 bears three magistrates’ 
names and a symbol and can be dated ca. 186-100 B.c.; No. 4 has two magistrates’ 
names and a symbol and can be dated 100-30 z.c.4 

When the new coinage was adopted in 229 B.c. the monograms of the mint magistrates 
were affixed to the coins to establish, as I have said above, the responsibility for purity 
and weight upon the officials. About 196 B.c. the men in charge of affairs seemed to 
feel that the Roman victories had given their own government added security, so they 
used the quasi-monarchical privilege of putting their names on the coins of the city :5 
at first abbreviated and then written in full. i, 

The mint magistrates were members of influential families ;° sometimes visiting foreign 
princes as Antiochus Epiphanes whose name and symbol, the elephant, is found on the 
coinage of ca. 176/5 B.c,;7 and very often closely related members of one and the same 
family, such as father and son or two brothers. For example, the two brothers 
Euryeleides and Micion of Cephisia who initiated the new coinage have the names of 


Ferguson, op. cit. p. 245; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 316; Hill, Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins 
pp. 121 ff.; Sundwall, Untersuchungen wber die attischen Miinzen, p. 110, note 2. 

* Ferguson, op. cit. p. 247. 

* British Museum Catalogue (Attica), Introduction, pp. XXXIV—XXXY. 

* Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 880-386. 

° Ferguson, op. cit. p. 287. 

® Head, op. cit. p. 3879, 

" Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 302—303. 
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members of their families recurring in successive generations on the coins of Athens. 
The adjunct symbol was chosen by the magistrate whose name stood first. 

Sundwall’s exhaustive study of the subject seems to show that the mint officials 
were not magistrates in the strict sense of the term; their office was an honorary one 
which entailed a financial obligation to be met at their own expense.! He also supposes 
a close connection between the Athenian mint and the Areopagus. He believes that 
the series of names of the third official which occur during the greater part of the 
second century reveal the fact that a committee of twelve Areopagites was annually 
appointed and entrusted with the direct responsibility for the purity, ete., of the coins. 
The members of this committee held office in rotation, so that whenever a fresh issue 
of coins was required, the signature of the committee-man whose turn it was to assume 
duty was added beneath that of the ordinary magistrates.” 

The third magistrate’s name was frequently changed, in some series as often as 
twelve times during the period in which the other two magistrates held office. 
Presumably this period was a year, as deduced by the numeral letters on the amphora, 
No doubt these letters indicated the month of the ordinary or lunar year in which 
the coins were struck. We should not assume from this, however, that coins were 
minted with undeviating regularity, year by year or even month by month, in the 
years when they were issued. The supply was regulated by the demand. There were 
years of considerable activity, of course, and there are issues which bear all the 
month numerals A-M (or even N in interealary years, when an extra month was 
inserted to adjust the calendar).? These numerals represent calculations by the lunar 
month; whereas, the third magistrate’s period of office is thought to be reckoned 
nate Gedy or by the solar year.* . 

Every precaution was taken to differentiate the various issues of silver, as is shown 
by the addition beneath the amphora of various initial letters of uncertain significance. 
Some scholars believe that these stand for the names of the various officinae of the 
mint.2 Svoronos and Sundwall, however, think that these marks designate the various 
silver mines in Laurium from which metal was procured.’ If this interpretation is 
correct the mint used the output of thirty or forty separate mines during the era 
of this New Style coinage,’ but only about half of this number were the permanent 
sources of supply, while the other half were mines resorted to only occasionally in 
periods of stress.® 


1 Sundwall, Untersuchungen tiber die aitischen Miinzen, p. 108; Ferguson, op. cit. p. 436. 
2 Head, op. cit. p. 379; Sundwall, op. cit. p. 69, 

5 Head, op. cit. p. 379. 

4 Head, op. cit. p. 380. 

> Hill, G. F., A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins, pp. 129 ff. 

g Had: op. cit. p. 880; Sundwall, op. cit. p. 110 

7 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 377. 

8 Head, op. cit. p. 380. 
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In the middle of the second century, ¢a. 166 z.c. Delos was given to Athens by the 
Romans on the condition that it was to be a free port.1 The growing needs and 
immense commerce of Delos had a direct effect upon the coinage of Athens. The 
demand for metal for minting purposes alone was large and insistent. Thousands of 
slaves were employed near Sunium to mine and smelt the ore: “The coins were 
made by hand in a public mint located in the shrine of the hero Stephanephorus.” 
“It was a large business and the mint worked under pressure. Hastily and with little 
regard to elegance of form, the dies were made and the coins struck; for the Athenian 
money, being honest in weight and material, had secured a wide circulation.” ? 

In the first quarter of the first century, ca. 923.c., the interests of Rome and Pontus 
were clashing in Asia Minor. Athens became engaged in the combat by appealing 
to Mithradates, king of Pontus, who then seemed to have the upper hand, to help 
overthrow the oligarchs who were usurping the power in Athens and were monopolizing 
the offices. Mithradates’ aid to Athens only brought Sulla to her gates. This was 
another period of financial exhaustion and the gold Athenian coins struck with the 
name of BAXIA# MIOPAAATH® show that the Pontic king helped Athens weather the 
financial storm. But even with this aid and that of military reinforcements Athens 
could not withstand Sulla’s attacks. After his siege and sack of the city, poverty 
and demoralization were found on every side in Athens. Money was coined with 
some regularity after 87 B.c., but not in very large quantities.‘ 

None of these silver coins of the New Style was found in the Agora in the first 
season, but about 120 bronze coins belong to this period. 

By means of a chart I have tried to present my study of the chronology of 
the bronze coins of the New Style classed as Group J (on Plate VII). As a work- 
ing basis, I have selected all the bronze coin types of this style represented in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Attica, those of the two Attic hoards published by Alfred 
hk. Bellinger in Numismatic Notes and Monographs No. 42, those from Barclay Head's 
Historia Numorum, the large collection of Svoronos in Les Monnaies d’Athenes, and 
the specimens from the Agora excavation found in 1931, The majority of these 
bronze types bear symbols that can be related ta the symbols occurring on the 
silver series of the New Style coinage. By this comparison of bronze and _ silver 
coins one can arrive at a tentative chronology for the bronze series, but the 
inconclusive results obtained show that it is not wise to push these comparisons 
too far. 

Judging from the variations found in the dating of the silver series, as yet there 
seems to be no absolute certainty of their chronology. The most scientific method 
of approaching a chronological sequence for the silver series is only now being 

1 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 329. 

* Ferguson, op. cit. p. 377. 
* Ferguson, op. cit. p. 439, 
* Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 439—448; p. 456, note 3: Sundwall, op. cit. p. 106. 
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Pues by M. Kambanis (Arethuse, Vol. V, 1928, pp. 121 ff.) by the comparative 
pret od of anvil and punch dies. It is a stupendous task, because of the long series 
of New Style silver coins, but, I believe, this method alone will produce definite 
chronological evidence. Since none of these silver coins was found in the first season’s 
excavation, it did not seem necessary to go into this complex problem of chronological 
sequences on the silver series. 

Necessarily then, this study of the bronze coins must be purely tentative, arrived at 
on the basis of the study of the silver coinage made previously by various numismatists. 
I have not sought to compare so much the variant datings of the silver coins, but rather 
the variant datings of the bronze in relation to the silver. To the best of my ability 
I have tried to make the most reasonable comparisons of bronze and silver and to give 
the most plausible datings, as nearly as possible on the grounds of style. The results 
have not been wholly satisfactory, for there is still a distressing variety of dates and 
difficulties that cannot seem to be reconciled.’ 

In the chart (Plate VI) I have given the sequences within the class and the results show 
that the classes overlap. It does not seem reasonable to think that one class existed alone 
in a given period, especially in bronze coinage of a late period. That various types 
existed side by side is more natural and that one group of magistrates preferred one 
type, another group chose a second. Bellinger is wont to keep these classes mutually 
exclusive, as far as dating is concerned, and there runs into difficulty. 

That Classes I and II begin earlier than Class II] seems probable, but that Class HI 
was adopted some time before Classes I and I ceased to be issued is most certain. It is 
natural to expect this, since Class HI is but a replica in bronze of the type of silver 
coin adopted in 229 pc. That this should appear early in the second century along 
with the other types is to be expected. 

A point that is brought out in this comparative chart seems to confirm the fact 
that Classes I, Il and III existed side by side for a certain period. Toward the end of 
the second century we find a confusion of the obverse types. Class I, usually represented 
with Athena wearing the Corinthian helmet, adopted the Athena Parthenos type of 
head in Class Ie; Class Ul, always portraying Athena in the Corinthian helmet, also 
adopted the Athena Parthenos type in Class Iu at about the same time; while Class Lite 
always using the Athena Parthenos type from the silver coins, represented Athena in 
the Corinthian helmet Class [Ile 2 toward the end of the second century. 

Most of the other classes of bronze coins represent types current at more or less 
one specific time within the period of the New Style coinage. They are not types 
H., LVI, 1932, pp. 37-59, has arrived at a completely new 
of ecobrdinating the same obverse dies, the 
amphoras which denote the month, and the 
the names of the various officinae of the 


as been completed for all the series 
ut the arrangement of the bronze 


1M. Kambanis, in a recent article in B. C. 
arrangement of a certain group of magistrates by means 
rotation of the third magistrate’s names, the letters on the 
groups of initial letters beneath the amphora, which are either 
mint or the marks of the silver mines at Laurium. When this task h 
of New Style silver coins the chronological sequences may be such th: 


series will in turn be more satisfactory. Ps 
C 
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which survived for an extended period and which were changed slightly by each 
succeeding magistrate to suit his particular taste, such as Classes I, H and III were. 

Either in 167 or 166 B.c. the Romans declared Delos a free port by exempting it 
from taxes,—an expedient resorted to in order to suppress the prosperity of the 
Rhodian commercial enterprise which annoyed Rome at this time. The temple at Delos 
was handed over to the Athenians and an Athenian cleruchy was sent composed of 
governors or “’Esiuedyjced” and other magistrates who virtually ruled the island.t| The 
foreign inhabitants were ordered to leave, but allowed to remove their property.” This 
was not the boon to Athens that it might seem‘on the face of it, for Delos became a 
great trading centre, a merchant community where speculators and profiteers flourished 
with no civie duties to fulfil, This, of course, destroyed the commercial prestige of 
Piraeus and the administration of the island brought a score of unexpected difficulties 
to the Athenians. Since this was nothing but an artificial prosperity in Delos, it lasted 
only from 167 or 166 3.c. until the First Mithradatic War in 88 B.c, and during that 
time the city of Delos was only subsidiary to the commercial prosperity which the 
harbor afforded.® 

The cleruchies ordinarily were accorded the privilege of striking money: however, 
this right was limited to bronze money and the coins themselves testify that Delos was 
no exception. Kohler was the first to recognize the series of coins struck AOE, the 
style of which differed from the usual Athenian currency and the symbols of which 
recalled the Delian cults. These he attributed to the Athenian cleruchs in Delos. In 
1900 Svoronos confirmed the opinion of Kéhler by a study of a group of coins 14 of 
which had the name of Delos and 91 the name of Athens. Since then the excavations 
on the island have yielded a great number of these coins and their attribution is no 
longer doubted.4 

This group of coins® is characterized by its dual hature, portraying a combination 


of Athenian and Delian types. One variety has the head of Artemis on the obverse 
A 
with OK around the owl and the symbol of the lyre on the reverse.6 Another 
A 
has the head of Athena on the obverse with OK and the quiver of Artemis on the 


reverse.’ The series which includes the cicade on either obyverse® or reverse’ recalls 
immediately the Athenian New Style coins representing the statue of the Delian Apollo 


Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VIM, pp. 643, 645. 
Cran eOp a Ciimp. eden 

Y Cd A, Opa cil 1p, 094650: 

voussel, Paul, Delos, Colonie Athénienne, pp. 47-48. 
Svoronos, 7résor, Pls. 106—107. 

’ Syoronos, op. cit. Pl. 106, nos. 1—7. 

Syoronos, vp. cit. Pl. 106, nos. 27—29, 

Svoronos, op. cit. Pl. 107, nos. 50—74. 

Svoronos, op. cit. Pl. 107, nos. 28-35. 

* Svoronos, op. cit. Pl, 80, nos. 8—14. 
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which is invariably accompanied by the symbol of the cicade. A group made on the 
aa model is represented by the coins with the head of Artemis on the obverse with 


K and the owl on a postrate Panathenaic amphora on the reverse.! Of this latter 
type there exists a series? which is particularly interesting and confirmatory for this 
attribution to the Athenian cleruchs in Delos. 


Beneath the head of Artemis on the 
obverse are the letters TPIA which reea 


ll the name of Triarius, the legate of Lucullus, 
who repaired the damages of the ravaging of the island by the Pontic troops and the 


pirates led by Athenodorus. Sometime after 69 zc. Triarius cleaned up the city, 


reconstructed the ruins of the sanctuary of Apollo, and fortified the city by a wall, a 
great part of the course of which can now be traced in Delos. Four epigraphical 
documents have been found in the excavations of the island which relate to the legate 


and his work. No doubt, these coins bearing his name were struck in commemoration 
of his services. The striking of these coins may have continued until near the end of 
the century.‘ 


I have not attempted a chronological sequence of these coins of the Athenian 
cleruchs in Delos, but I am merely listing the various types found in the Agora in 1931. 


Group K 


Obverse Reverse Specimens in Agora 
1. Head of Artemis r. AOE Kerchnos within wreath of wheat. il 


Svoronos, PI. 106, nos. 48—51. 


2. Head of Athena r., wearing Corinthian (A OE) Kerchnos within wreath of 1 
helmet. wheat. 
Not in Svoronos; B. M. C. (Attica) Pl. XV, no. 14. 
3. Head of Artemis r. A E Cicade. 
, 0 
Syoronos, Pl. 107, nos. 43—45. 
4. Head of Artemis r. A © Upright Amphora. 3 
E 
Syoronos, P]. 107, nos. 36-41. 
5. Cicade. A Owl r., on thunderbolt. 1 
OE 
Svoronos, Pl. 107, nos. 50—54. 
6. Cicade. A @ Upright Amphora. 6 
8) 


Svoronos, PI. 107, nos. 55—69. 


1 Syoronos, op. cit. Pl. 106, nos. 52—65. 

2 Svoronos, op. cit. Pl. 106, nos, 66—71. 

8 Roussel, Delos, Colonie Athénienne, p. 331. 

4 Roussel, op. cit. p. 48, note 1, and p. 334, note 2. 
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During this period Athens also had other cleruchies than Delos, but the only other 
one that is represented by coins in the Agora in 1931 is Peparethos, an island lying 
off the coast of Thessaly. As the independent coinage of the island shows, Dionysos 
was the chief divinity of the Peparethians. This is, no doubt, the reason why 
Syoronos! attributes the series of coins with AOE and the heads of the young and 
bearded Dionysos to this cleruchy. There were only seven coins found in the first 
season's excavations that can be placed here, but they represent four different types. 


Group L 
Obverse Teverse Specimens in Agora 
1. Head of young Dionysos r., bound A OE Athena advancing r., armed with 1 
with ivy. Border of dots. helmet, spear, and aegis. 
Syoronos, Pl. 25, nos. 29—31. 
2. Head of young Dionysos r., bound A 0 Kantharos. 2 
with ivy. E 
Svoronos, PI. 25, nos. 83-34. 
3. Head of Zeus r., bound with taenia. A 0 Head of Dionysos r., bearded, 3 
Border of dots. E wearing wreath. 
Svoronos, Pl. 25, nos. 36—42. 
4. Head of Dionysos bearded r. A © Head of Athena r., wearing 1 


E erested Corinthian helmet. 


Svoronog, Pl. 25, nos. 43—50. 


Another series of coins bearing the letters AOE is the money of Eleusis which 
is similar in type to that struck EAKYXI. The explanation of these coins and their 
chronological sequences have been the subjects of much discussion among numismatists. 
Several of them have worked on the principle that this Eleusinian money was the 
sign of autonomy of this religious centre and of its accidental independence of Athens 
from time to time. They have searched the history for circumstances which might 
have produced this independence.” In B. M. C. (Aética)? Mr. Barclay Head has placed 
all this Eleusinian money between 350-300 B.c. But in his Historia Numorum he has 
shifted his dating to 339-322 B.c., perhaps on consideration of style and comparison 
with Athenian money. He believes that at this time Athens conceded to this religious 
site the right of coining money, a privilege that was certainly of short duration. 

M. Cavaignac® believes that the monies of Eleusis are the various issues struck 
for the festivals in the periods when Eleusis, independent of Athens, had need of 


Svoronos, op. cit. Pl. 25, nos. 29-50. 
Babelon, Traité HI’. Description Historique, p. 138. 
B. M. C. (Attica), Introduction lx, § 5. 


Head, Barclay, Historia Numorum, p. 391. 
Ne 1 20 q (ee a SY , f , , ~ 
Cavaignaec, Les Monnaies d’Eleusis, Revue Numismatique, 1908, pp. 311 ff. 
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small denominations for local commerce. He distributes these issues into several 
chronological periods, the first being placed 403—400 s.c. when Eleusis was separated 
from Athens during the failure at the end of the Peloponnesian War. The second 
series he dates ca. 318 B.c., during the struggle of Polysperchon against Cassander 
and of Cassander against Demetrios Poliorcetes, when he thinks Eleusis detached 
herself from Athens and struck money. The third series he would assign to the 
short period from 287—285/4 n.c. when Demetrios having lost Athens seized Eleusis. 
Because they are manifestly a later style than the other two, he thinks it is necessary 
to place them here. The fourth series he compares with certain Athenian bronze 
pieces of the second century and the fifth series he places still later.? 

Mr. Ferguson states that the only “possible eras of Eleusinian independence are: 
of course, in 403—401/0 B.c.; 318/7 B.c.; 304 B.c. while Cassander was besieging Athens; 
296-294 b.c. from the time Poliorcetes captured Eleusis® until the fall of Athens, and 
perhaps until the capture of Eleusis by Demochares in 289/8 z.c. Eleusis was Athenian 
from 289/8 B.c. onward, hence this period is excluded, but in 265-261 8.c. during the 
Chremonidean War Eleusis was certainly not in the possession of the Athenians.” 

Ferguson believes it possible that two issues belong to 296 or 294—-289/8 B.c. and 
265-261 n.c. He says that it is not possible for an issue to belong to 318/7 Bc. “if 
the Archippus of IG. ii, 5.574e4 was the Archon of this year, and not of 321/030, 
which is also possible; besides there is no record of Eleusis being separated from 
Athens at this time. Nor have we any certain evidence of a separation in 304 B.c., 
since Plutarch® mentions only Panacton and Phyle as being in possession of Cassander 
during the siege. Still there is no unlikelihood that he held Eleusis also. After 
261 8.c. 1 know of no time when Eleusis was independent,” says Mr. Ferguson.® 

M. Svoronos would attribute the money in the name of Eleusis to two different 
periods in Athenian history, when some of the people of Athens sought refuge in 
Eleusis. They were full-fledged citizens and free from Athenian control and_ inter- 
ference. The first time was after the fall of the Thirty Tyrants, when the Athenian 
agreement with King Pausanias accorded the privilege to those in the city, who were 
afraid because of their political affiliations, to move to Eleusis without loss of pro- 
perty.7. The second time was very much later, during the epoch of the Chremonidean 
War, when again Athenian citizens occupied Eleusis.® 

In opposition to these theories, M. Babelon contends that the money which bears 
the name of Eleusis was struck at Athens itself at the celebration by the Athenians 


1 Babelon, Traité UL. Description Historique, p. 139) 
2 Babelon, op. cit. p. 140. 

8 Plutarch, Demetrios, 33. 

4 Ditt. Syll.2, 647. 

Plutarch, Demetrios, 23. 

6 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 145, note 4. 
mGmAwte. Viole V, p..002; 

Babelon, Traité 111?, p. 140. 
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of the Greater Eleusinia. He feels that the money struck with AOb, having the 
same type as the Eleusinian money and bearing the same symbols in the field of 
the reverse, is an argument against the Eleusinian money being produced in the 
periods when the deme of Eleusis had political autonomy and was independent of 
Athens. The exclusive use of bronze, the few small denominations, and the lack 
of variety of types and symbols, all go to prove that the Eleusinian coinage was 
struck under the authority of Athens.’ 

But the abundance of this coinage from Eleusis, the variety of strikings, and the 
very noticeable differences of style between the various groups lead one to the con- 
clusion that this coinage was struck more or less intermittently over a long period 
of time. Is it not then the religious coinage struck at the periodic celebration of the 
Greater Eleusinia? This money was only poor bronze, since it was destined to be 
thrown at the people during the grand processions which wound along the Sacred 
Way.” 

Babelon believes that the style of the earliest series warrants a date not earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century or, perhaps, even as late as the period of 
Alexander, as Barclay Head suggests. He thinks that the latest series belongs to 
a period well advanced in the third century or even later.® 

It is probable that the bronzes of Eleusis bearing the name of Athens were struck 
at the times when the celebration of the Greater Eleusinia was held in Athens, perhaps, 
in moments of crises when the access to Eleusis was found to be closed to the solemn 
processions which ordinarily started from Athens and moved toward Eleusis.* 

Though only a few of these coins were found in the 1931 excavations, the succeeding 
campaigns have added considerably more of them. It is to be expected that large 
numbers of them will be found in the Agora, for it is here that the procession assembled 
before starting out for Eleusis. 


Group M 


Obverse Reverse Specimens in Agora 
1. Triptolemus seated 1., in winged chariot EAE Y (above) Pig standing on bakchos, 1 

drawn by 2 serpents, holds wheat in all in wreath of wheat. Symbol 

r. hand. in exergue kerchnos? : 


Syoronos, Pl. 103, ef. no. 10. 


2. Same as 1., but Triptolemus seated r. EAEYZI Same as 1., but no symbol 1 


in exergue. 
Svoronos, Pl. 1038, no. 15. 


* Babelon, op. cit. p. 140. 
Babelon, op. cit. p. 141. 
* Babelon, op. cit. pp. 141142. 
Babelon, op. cit. p. 142. 
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Obverse Reverse Specimens in Agora 
EAEYXI in exergue below the Pig on 5 
bakchos, all in wheat wreath. 


Same as 1. 


ss 


Svoronos, Pl. 103, ef. nos. 17—21. 
4. Head of Demeter to r. A 0 Ein exergue below the Pig on il 
bakchos. 


Svoronos does not give the type with letters below, but ef. Pl. 103, nos. 57—64. 


It is hardly possible to estimate the extent of the trade and foreign relations of 
Athens through the Greek period from the foreign coins found in one short season’s 
excavation. Every campaign of excavations adds numerous and different types from 
all over the Greek world. No doubt, Athens held the same position in the Greek 
period that our great modern metropoles do today. It was the centre for merchants 
and traders, travellers and scholars who came from abroad. They brought with them 
their local monies which were accepted in Athens only according to weight. We are 
assured that all kinds and varieties of people visited the Agora, where we find a strange 
assortment of money throughout all ages. I am listing the Greek coins from these 
various foreign sites merely to give a vague idea of the unlimited variety of coinages 
that we can expect as the excavations progress. 

1. Chalcis, 480—445 AE (1 coin). 

Ob. Eagle with spread wings flying r. 
Re. Incuse square (much rubbed). 


Reference: B.M.C. (Central Greece) cf. p. 109, no. 36, Pl. XX, no. 7, (If this is Chalcis it is not otherwise 
known in AE, this reference is to silver.) 


This, no doubt, belongs to the new currency issued after the Persian War when the 
fabric became thinner and flatter. At this time the cities of Euboea were subject allies 
of Athens. This late archaie money does not extend beyond the time of the revolt of 
Euboea from Athens in 445 z.c. and its reconquest by Pericles in the same year. 


2. Corcyra. 
a. 450-400 .c. AE (2 coins). 
Ob. Head of young Herakles r., in lion’s skin. 
2e. KO Buneh of grapes with leaves. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Thessaly), p- 12m, Od PIX m0. 2. 
b. 229-48 zc. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of young Herakles r., in lion’s skin. 
Re. KOPKY Above forepart of gally r. 
PAIQN (Name or monogram of prytanis below illegible). 
References: B. M. C. (Thessaly), p. 145, ef. nos. 482—484, McClean, Pl. 190, no, 29; Head, Hist. Num., 


p. 328, dates this eoin 229—48 n.c. 


Between 450—400 s.c. Athens and Corcyra had an alliance; the coins of @ may be 


representative of this. However, the coins similar to b were issued under the Roman 


1 B.M.C. (Central Greece), Introduction, pp. liv—ly. 
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Republic when Corcyra was free and allowed to issue money. ‘There are coins similar 
to b that have NIKA on them which may refer to a victory won in galley racing 
by the Corcyreans.' 


3. Huboea, 411—387 p.c. AE (1 coin). 

Ob. Bull standing r., above wreath? 

Re. Bunch of grapes; to 1. EYB; in field 1., star? 
Reference: B. M.C. (Central Greece), p. 97, cf. no. 26. 


This coin belongs in the period after the second revolt from Athens, when Euboea 
thereafter was independent of Athens. Coins reading EYB may be attributed to EHretria, 
for there are no coins from that city at that time and the other cities of Euboea had 
their own names on the coins.” 


4. Rhodes. 
a. 400—333 p.c. MR Didrachm. Weight 6.30 gr. (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Helios, */,face toward r., hair loose. 
Re. POAION Rose with bud in field r., below EY, symbol 1., grapes. (Incuse not apparent.) 
Reference: B.M.C. (Caria and Islands), p. 233, no. 34, Pl. XXXVI, no. 9. 
b. 3338—304 z.c. AE (2 coin). 
Ob. Head of nymph Rhodes r., wearing stephane, pendent earring; hair rolled. (The wife or the 
daughter of Helios, according to varying accounts.) 
Re. (PO to 1. and r.). Rose on stem with bud to r. 
References: McClean Coll. III, no. 8578, Pl. 299, no. 18, also cf. no. 32; B.M.C. (Caria), p. 238, nos. 82 seq. 
JPL, OSOOW AN 
After 408 3.c. when the city of Rhodes was founded, the new coinage that was 
introduced was, no doubt, inspired by the unrivalled masterpieces of Kimon at Syracuse, 
who used the full face or three-quarter heads which were a novelty at this period. 
The Rhodian die-engraver did not follow him slavishly, but asserted his individuality. 
The result is a worthy and characteristic rendering of the Sun God in his noon-day 
glory with rounded face and ample locks of hair blown back, suggesting his rapid 
course. The crown of rays which artists of the later age preferred is, on these earlier 
coins, merely hinted by a skillful adaptation of the locks of hair. The unradiate heads 
of coins similar to a come before the age of Alexander except the didrachms with 
magistrates’ names at full leneth.? 
5. Phocis, ca. 3871-857 2c. AE (£L coin). 
Ob. Head of Athena facing slightly r., in three-erested helmet. 
Re. Olive wreath (3 leaves visible), ® in centre; perhaps should be P (Q). 
Reference: B.M.C. (Central Greece), p. 70, ef. no. 77. 
In this period of Theban supremacy in Central Greece, bronze coins make their first 
appearance, From ca. 371-357 8.0. the Phocians were unwilling allies of Thebes during 
the Theban supremacy. The Phocian silver may have been driven out of circulation 


* B.M.C. (Thessaly), Introduction, pp. xlix-l; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 328. 
* BLM. C. (Central Greece), Introduction, p. lix. 
° B.M.C. (Caria and the Islands), Introduction, pp. cii—ciii, and p. ey. 
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by Locrian and Boeotian currency. This type with Athena facing may have been 
imitated from coins of Syracuse (tetradrachms),! as are also Locrian coins of. this 
period. On the reverse of these coins the later form of ® occurs for the first time.2 


6, Arcadia, Arcadian League struck at Megalopolis, ca. 363-330 nc. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of young Pan r. (with goat’s horns). 
Re. A Syrinx. 

Reference: B.M.C. (Pelop.), p. 174, nos. 62 ff. 


Presumably, this is the festival or federal coinage struck for the Areadian games 
which were held on Mt. Lycaeus, the Arcadian Olympus. The types, no doubt, are 
taken from the cult of Pan.* 


7. Salanis, ca. 350-318 bc. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Woman's head r. (Salamis). 
Re, ([A AA) Shield of Ajax. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Attica), p. 116, nos. 1—6. 


Salamis fell into the hands of Macedon in 318 Bc. Belonging to the dominion of 
Athens, it appears to have had the right to coin money from 339-318 B.c.4 There is 
a temple to Ajax on the island (Paus. 1, 35, 3). The festivals called -Aidyreva were 
celebrated in honor of Ajax and these coins were doubtless issued on these occasions.® 


8. Locri Opuntti, ca. 388—300 z.c. AE (2 coins). 
Ob. Head of Athena r., wearing Corinthian helmet. 
Re. AOKPQN Bunch of grapes. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Central Greece), p. 7, nos. 57—60, ef. Pl. I, no. 8. 


After the battle of Chaeroneia in 3383.0. Greece was reorganized under the 
hegemony of Macedon. It was said at the congress which assembled at Corinth 
that the separate autonomy of each individual city would be reaffirmed. But in 
Boeotia and Loecris this is not borne out by the coins, for there are no longer names 
of separate cities, but the words BOIQTQN and AOKPON.® 


9. Corinth. 
a. 400—300 s.c. AE (1 cow). 
Ob. Pegasus with pointed wing 1]. 
Re. Trident upwards; in field r., amphora? 
Reference: B.M.C. (Corinth), p. 56, ef. no. 462. 
b. 300—243 zc. (ca.) AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Athena r., wearing Corinthian helmet. 
Re. Pegasus, forepart with pointed wing to r. Below 9. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Corinth), ef. p. 97, no. A On El escl Vig Oe) - 


1 Head, B, Cvins of the Ancients, PI. XOXGV higal. 
2 B.M.C. (Central Greece, Introduction, p. XXxvi. 

3 Head, B., Historia Numorum, p. 444. 

4 Kohler, Ath. Mitt. IV, p. 250. 

5 Head, B., Historia Numorwn, p. 392. 

6 B.M.C. (Central Greece), Introduction, p. Xvill. 
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10. Histiaea, ca. 313—265 Bc. AE (1 coi). 
Ob. Woman’s head r., wearing earring, necklace, and vine wreath; hair in sphendone. 
Re. IZ TI Head and neck of bull, 3/,face r., with fillet (obscure), to 1., bunch of grapes. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Central Greece), p. 128, nos. 29-33, Pl. XXIY, no. 3. 


11. Megara, 307—243 pc. AE 
a. (@ coins.) 
Ob. Prow 1, on it stands a tripod, above trident 1. 
Re. MEL Two dolphins swimming r., in circle, border of dots. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Attica), p. 120, nos. 22—25, Pl. XXI, nos. 10 or 11. 
b. (2 coins.) : 
Ob. (META) Prow 1. 
Re. Tripod between two dolphins upwards; border of dots. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Attica), p. 120, no. 30, Pl. XXI, no. 12. 
Go reo.) 
Ob erow al: 
Re. (Obliterated.) 
Reference: B.M.C. (Attica), Pl. XXI, nos. 12 or 13. 


12. Epidaurus, 323—240 p.c. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Asklepius r., laureate. 
Re. E In laurel wreath. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Pelop.), p. 157, nos. 16-17, ef. Pl. XXIX, no. 17 (without TY). 


13. Macedonia, Time of Alexander to 823 B.c. MR Didrachma. Weight 4.50 gr. (1 corn). 
Ob. Head of Herakles in lion’s skin r. 
Re. Zeus seated 1, 1/.nude, holding eagle in r. hand and sceptre in ]. (inscriptions illegible). 
reference: McClean Coll. no. 3483, Pl. 131, no. 1. 


14. Aegina, 320—130 z.c. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. AIT (inscription very vague’. Prow r. 
Re. AITI Rams head r. 
References: B.M.C. (Attica), no. 228; Millbank, p. 54, c, Pl. TV, no. 7 (AITA),. 


15. Achaean League, ca. 280 z.c. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Zeus r., laureate. 
Re. 2K within laurel wreath. 
Reference: B.M.C. (Pelop.), p. 1, no. 2. 


This coin dates after the reorganization of the Achaean League when the federal 
mints issued a uniform coinage.! 


16, Antigonos Gonatas, 277—239 z.c. AE (2 coins). 
(Given within text of paper p. 254.) 


17. Aegae?, Aeolis, Asia Minor. 3rd century. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Athena r,, wearing crested Athenian helmet ornamented with pegasus or griffin. 
te, AITAEON (uncertain), Goat's head (obliterated). 
Reference: B.M.C. (Troas, Aeolis and Lesbos), ef. ®, Pe Jo. moe e excW leno 


' Head, B., Historia Numorum, p. 416. 
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18. Bpirus Republic, 238—168 zc. AE (L coin). 
Ob. Head of Dione wearing laureate stephanos and veil. ‘AT behind head. 
Re, (AIL EI Tripod-lebes, all in laurel wreath. 
PQTAN 
References: B.M.C. (Thessaly), Pl. XVII, no. 12, p. 91, no. 58; MeClean Coll., Pl, 189, no. 13. 


19. Dyrrachiwm, 229—100 z.c. AK (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Dodonaean Zeus x., crowned with oak. 
te. PIAQ Tripod-lebes, below AYP, all in oak wreath. 
‘VA 
Reference: B.M.C. (Thessaly), p. 76, nos. 167-168; ef. Pl. XIV, no. 4, same type with different magistrate. 


From 229-100 s.c. Dyrrachium was under Roman _ protection and still retained 
a considerable measure of autonomy. The names of the magistrates on the coins refer 
to mint officials who superintended the minting of the money or tested it when it 
was minted.! 


20. Magnetes, ca. 197-146 zc. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Zeus |., hair bound with a taenia. 
Re. MATNH Above and below the prow of a ship r. 
TQN 
References: McClean Coll., nos. 4641—4642; B.M.C. (Thessaly), p. 34, nos. 8-12, 13 (all with head r.). 


In 196 8.c. Flamininus proclaimed the freedom of Magnetes and at once the city 


began to issue federal coinage.’ 


21. Aenianes, Thessaly, 168-146 z.c. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Head of Zeus r., laureate. 
Re. AINIAN(QN) around from r.; slinger (Phemius) discharging sling 1., body full face, two 
javelins behind him on I. 
References: Exact type not in B.M.C. (Thessaly) or McClean Coll; ef. B.M.C. (Thessaly), Pl. U, no. 5, 
p. 12; McClean Coll. I, nos. 4553-4554, PI. 171, no. 10. (Zeus head |., in these types.) 


Aenianes did not begin to issue money until it obtained freedom from the Aetolian 


League which dissolved in 168 or 167 Bo. presumably.’ 


22. Thessaly, Time of Hadrian. AE (1 coin). 
Ob. Bust of Achilles r., in close fitting crested helmet (AXTA); to r, AEYC. 
Re. (QE)CCA QN Free horse r., trotting. 
Teeference: B.M.C. (Thessaly), p. 6, no. 69. 
Some of these foreign cities belonged to the dominion of Athens, others were 
subject allies, and still others had merely commercial alliances. But whether there 
Athens and these foreign cities or not, Athens was 
Among the metic and slave populations there were, 
There was probably no city in the ancient 


was a direct connection between 
always a haven for foreigners. 
no doubt, more foreigners than Athenians. 


1 B.M.C. (Thessaly), Introduction, p. x1. 
2 B.M.C. (Thessaly), Introduction, p. XXX1. 
B. M. 


8 B.M.C. (Thessaly), Introduction, pp. xxxi -XXxil. 
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Greek world that would have had as much foreign coinage filtering in as Athens. 
Though the numbers of foreign coins are not large for this first season’s excavation, 
nevertheless, every campaign adds greater quantities and more varieties. 

The coinage of Athens under Imperial Rome is a subject which has not yet been 
thoroughly worked out in any way. From the thirty series of silver money of the 
New Style known between 868.0. to the beginning of the Empire, there are only 
three! that can be attributed to the period of Augustus. Also, two of these contain 
only drachms and not tetradrachms, as in the past.? 

There is a series of Roman money which has been said by some? to have been 
struck at Athens on the occasion of the visit of Augustus in 193.c. If the Emperor 
even stopped at Athens in this year, it must have been only for a little time 
and it is mentioned in connection with his meeting with Vergil* Mattingly and 
Sydenham® reject these conclusions and put the money, bearing the reverse 
IOVI OAY(M) with the temple of Zeus Olympius, among the coins which were 
struck in an uncertain mint in the orient, and place them between 19 and 15 3.c.° 

In the Numismatic Museum in Athens there are only two pieces of this series, 
two denarii, one with the capricorn and the other with the temple of Zeus Olympius. 
There is nothing about them which would show that they are superior in style or 
even different from the ordinary Roman money of the time. The grounds for 
attributing these to Athens and for identifying the building with the temple of Zeus 
are very hypothetical.’ 

From the evidence of the coins struck with the name of Athens (AQOH or AOHNATOQN) 
it is necessary to conclude that the right of striking money was denied the Athenians 
about the beginning of the Empire. Augustus did not seem content to prohibit the 
Athenians from selling their rights of citizenship in Athens, but went further in 
withdrawing their privileges of a free city by refusing them the right to strike 
money. But it is possible that this punishment was inflicted upon them only at 
the time of a revolt which is placed at the end of the reign of Augustus.® 

After the time of Augustus, the Athenians struck only bronze money and_ there 
is no evidence that will enable us to place this with any certitude before the time 
of Hadrian, 117 to 138 a.p. However, when they were again granted the privilege of 
coining money, they were accorded an exceptional favor; their money did not carry 
the head of the Emperor, as most provincial coinage did during the Imperial times, 


Demochares-Pammenes, Dionysios-Demostrates, and Architimos-Pammenes. 
Graindor, Paul, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 37—38. 

Gabrici, Studi e materiali di archaeologia e numismatica 1, 1902, pp. 163 £f. 
Graindor, op. cit. p. 37, 

* Mattingly & Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage J, 1923, p. 64, no, 56, 
Graindor, op. cit. p. 37, note 1. 

Graindor, op. cit. p. 37. 

Graindor, op. cit. p. 38. 

Graindor, Athénes de Tibere & Trajan, p. 132, note 3. 
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but still represented the head of Athena, the patron Goddess of Athens, which had 
sealed the coinage of Athens almost since its first beginning. 

If one can not assign the beginnings of this Athenian Imperial coinage to a date 
before the second century of our era, what was the monetary situation in Athens for 
over a century and a quarter? And one may rightly ask, for here is a very moot 
problem. It is a simple solution to say that the city used Roman Imperial coinage, but 
I wish to point out this problem as it confronts us in the excavation of the Agora. 
Every year there is found an abundance of New Style bronze coinage and large 
numbers of Athenian Imperial coins, but in the interval between the two during the 
first century, when one would expect the use of Roman Imperial coinage, we find only 
an occasional coin here and there. In fact this is the only period which does not have 
a fair representation of coins. Indeed, a city the size of Athens had need of con- 
siderable coinage over a period of a century and a quarter. Is it to be supposed that 
the New Style coinage was sufficient to continue in circulation throughout this long 
period, or is it possible to place some of the issues of Athenian Imperial money in the 
first century a.p.? At present the evidence is not sufficient to assure one that this is 
the solution for the lack of coinage in the first century of our era. . 

Since the Athenian coinage of the Roman period did not carry the head of the 
Emperor, as in most provincial cities, it makes the problem of classifying it chrono- 
logically most difficult. To arrange this abundance of coinage according to die-sequences 
would furnish a chronological ordering but it would not elucidate very much the 
specific dating of the series. 

Svoronos has arranged this long series according to the subjects on the reverse, but 
this gives no clue to dating whatsoever. From a hoard of these Imperial Athenian 
coins found at Eleusis, he drew the conclusion that this money was struck first under 
Hadrian and then not again until the time of Gordianus HL.’ But actually, the styles 
of the heads of Athena on the coins themselves show that there were many strikings 
with a long deterioration of style and diminution of sizes. No doubt, they began under 
Hadrian, perhaps ceasing for a time under Severus, but soon resumed again and 
extended through the time of Gordianus to the reign of Gallienus who was a friend of 
the Athenians.* | 

If one assumes, then, that the oldest pieces of this money belonged to the first half 
of the second century, it is necessary to place the series of coins with the large flans, 
which it will be noticed have been most rubbed, as the earliest of this long series. 
An examination of the types of the heads of Athena in this group shows that there are 
two distinet variations of style. One group wears the Corinthian helmet and the other 
the Attic, which will be discussed later. The heads with the Corinthian helmets show 


1 Ath. Mitt., Band 56, 1931 Pick, Behrendt, Die “Promachos” des Pheidias und die Kerameikos- 
ah 4 vv, Jol. ’ 
TLampen, p. 60. 
2 Ath. Mitt., loc. cit. pp. 60-61. 
3 Ath. Mitt., loc. cit. p. 61. 
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specific characteristics: first, they recall the form and style of the helmet of the New 
Style coinage; secondly the bowl of the helmet is large and slightly ovoid with a sweep 
of the narrow horse hair crest from the top of the bowl to the neck line. They are 
beautiful heads with delicate features. The hair is loosely waved beneath the helmet 
and hangs down the back in loose locks.! A variation of this group wearing the 
Corinthian helmet is represented by the bust of Athena, a charming, youthful Goddess 
with shoulders draped. The size of the head has diminished and the helmet is set more 
upright upon it. The bowl of the helmet is smaller and rounder and is crowned with 
a shorter and narrower erest worn high on the bowl. The hair is loosely waved 
beneath the helmet and is drawn back in a loose roll in the neck. Often we find that 
this type is surrounded by an olive wreath.? 

Judging from the larger size of the flan, the darker tint in the metal, the rubbed 
condition of the coins, and the superior technique of the type, we must place the group 
of coins with the bust of Athena wearing the crested Attic helmet in this general 
period. In spite of the fact that most of the coins of this group are so rubbed that 
the details are uncertain, one can see that it is a lovely bust and of quite superior 
technique. M. Pick is inclined to suppose, in a study of these coins in comparison 
with lamps found in the Cerameicus, that when this Athenian Imperial coinage was 
initiated there was a competition to determine the style of the coin type.* One type, 
that with the Corinthian helmet, drew its inspiration from the statue of Athena 
Promachos, while the other with the Attic helmet copied the Athena Parthenos of 
Pheidias. The representation of Athena with the Corinthian helmet appears to have 
found the greatest approbation, as it continues unremittingly throughout the period of 
Athenian Imperial coinage. While the type with the Attic helmet soon ceased and did 
not reappear until a-somewhat later period.4| Even in the small fractional issues there 
seems to have been this struggle to determine the types and here, too, the Corinthian 
helmet seems to have prevailed. 

The coins of this period soon changed to a smaller module of somewhat heavier 
fabric made of a lighter colored metal. In a general way it is possible to follow the 
changes of style which occurred throughout the period. In the second century the hair 
begins by being loose and soft over the forehead and in the back; then the back hair 
is turned into a soft roll which gradually becomes more twisted: until in the third 
century there is a hard roll with even the hair over the forehead changed from loose 
locks to a hard twist. The crest of the helmet, too, is altered. It began with 
a simple, narrow horse hair crest formed by parallel lines, which sweep over the bowl 


1 Syoronos, Z7eson, ct. Pl. 82) nos, 1 and 29: Pl. 83, nos, 15 and’ 29%" Pl S6..nos, 23: 

* Svoronos, op. cit., ef. Pl. 82, no. 4; PI. 83, nos. 31—32; Pl. 85, nos. 10, 12; Pl. 86, no. 1; Pl. 87, no. 15; 
Pl. 88, nos. 55—56. 

See Dll, OTE Cone, Spe (bile 

Nie, Wile, Haye, (atin, jo), (ailh 

PAth. Mitt, loc. cit. pp. 68. 
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of the helmet ending in simple strands in the nape of the neck. Later this crest 
broadens, becoming more elaborate with a fan-like flare from a central point on the 
bowl of the helmet, and often ends in a more sophisticated double curve in the back 
of the neck. 

In the third century it appears that the helmets change in type and in elaboration, 
hey use: of the Attic helmet is again found with a variety of shapes of visors, with 
combinations of types with elaborately decorated bowls, and with the more frequent 
use of the neck guard. We also find high double crests on Attic helmets, along with 
broad sweeping single crests. It seems to be at this time that the Athena head which 
is turned to the left comes into use. 

For the sake of convenience it has seemed best to present the specimens of this 
coinage found in the Agora in 1931 according to the subjects of the reverse. However, 
the Athena heads on the obverse of the coins found in the Agora can first be divided 
into 8 classes. 


Ia. Head of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet, narrow horschair crest with long sweep over 
bowl; hair in loose locks over forehead and in back of neck. Youthful Goddess—superior technique. 


Ib. Bust of Athena r., same as Ia., but has soft drapery at neck. Superior technique. 


Ila. Bust of Athena r., wearing double crested Attic helmet, close fitting, hair loose in back. Details 
of helmet indistinet, but seems to be an owl on the neck guard, wears necklace and aegis. 
Superior technique. This head gives one a nobler and in some respects a truer representation of 
the Parthenon statue than the head on the New Style silver coinage. 


IIb. Head of Athena r., wearing crested Attic helmet, close fitting with visor and olive leaves, neck guard; 
hair shows beneath helmet, wears necklace. Superior technique. Occurs only on fractional issue. 


Illa. Head of Athena 1., wearing crested Corinthian helmet, narrow sweeping crest. Occurs only on 
fractional issue. 


lll b. Bust of Athena r, wearing crested Corinthian helmet, narrow crest sweeps over bowl and ends in 
simple strands at neck; hair in loose locks over forehead and soft roll at neck; shoulders draped. 


1V a. Head of Athena x. wearing crested Corinthian helmet, broad fan-like crest spreads from central 
point on bowl; hair loose over brow and in back. 


IV b. Bust of Athena r., same as 1Va, but shoulders draped. 


Va. Head of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet, broad crest spreads fan-like from central 
point on bowl; hair in soft locks on brow and loose roll in back. 


Vb. Bust of Athena r., same as Va., with drapery on shoulders. 


VI. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Corinthian helmet, broad crest spreads fan-like from central 
point on bowl; hair in soft roll over brow and in back; shoulders draped. 


Vila. Head of Athena r., same as VI., but hair in hard twisted roll oyer brow and in back; no drapery. 
VII b. Bust of Athena 1., same as VITa. 
VIII. Bust of Athena r., wearing crested Attic helmet with visor, ear-guards, and long neck guard; 


shoulders draped. 


Classes Ia and Ib and Ila and IIb are coins with large modules made of dark 
metal. Their rubbed condition and superior technique designate them as the earliest 
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groups of these Athenian Imperial coins. The other classes are made on a smaller 
flan and of lighter metal. Classes Illa and IIIb are transitional types; while classes 
IVa and IVb and Va and Vb seem to belong to the last half of the second century. 
Class VI is transitional to the third century types of classes Vila and VIIb and VIII. 

The representations on the reverse of these Athenian Imperial coins cover a wide 
range of artistic, monumental, mythological, and symbolical subjects. This study of 
them has been divided into those categories. 


A. Copies of statues represented on Athenian Imperial coins found in the Agora. 


1. Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. 


Obverse classes Reverse References Number Remarks 

Ta. and b: A@HNAIQN Athena Par-  Svoronos, Pl. 82, 7 Pausanias 1, 24, 7. This 

IN ig thenos facing 1., holding nos 1—4, 13, 29, is a copy of the Chrys- 

Va. Nike; armed with helmet, 35, 41; Pl. 83, elephantine statue of Phei- 

VILb. spear, and shield. TOS LO elem, dias in the Parthenon. 

2. Athena Archegetis. 

Vila. AOHNAIQN Athena stand- Svoronos, PI. 83, 2 May be Athena Archegetis 
ing 1, wears helmet and no, 39. on Acropolis or Athena 
long chiton; owl in r. Paeonia near Cerameicus. 
hand extended. Pausanias 1, 2, 5. 


3. Athena from the Pediment of the Parthenon. 


Ta. and b. AOHNAIQN Athena ad-  Svoronos, Pl. 85, 3 Pausanias 1, 24, 5; ef. run- 
vancing r., head ]., shield nos. 9, 12. ning figure on Madrid 
and spear in |., x. arm puteal—traced toE. Pedi- 
extended back. ment of Parthenon.” 


4, Athena Promachos on Acropolis. 


War AOHNMIQN Athena stand-  Syoronos, Pl. 86, + Pausanias 1, 28, 2 Lange 
V a. ing facing, head 1., armed nos. 2, 11. identified this as the Pro- 
with helmet, spear, and machos, and says turn of 
shield. head like that of bronze 

statue. 


5. Chryselephantine statue of Zeus set up by Hadrian in Olympieion. 


V a. AOHNAIQN Zeus seated 1,  Svoronos, not 1 Pausanias 1, 18, 6. Copy 
on throne, holding spear exact type given, of colossal Zeus in Olym- 
in 1, hand and eagle in ef. Pl. 92, no. 3. pieion, which in turn was 
outstretched x, copied from Zeus of 


Pheidias at Olympia. 


The references to Pausanias and works of art have been taken from Imhoot-Gardner, Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias, unless otherwise noted. 
* Most recently discussed by R. Carpenter in Hesperia, II, 1, 1933, p. 40. 
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6. Asclepius, cult statue in Asclepieion at Athens. 
Obverse classes Reverse References Number Remarks 
Illa: and b- AOHNAIQN Asclepiusstand-  Svoronos, PI. 98, 2 Pausanias 1, 21, 4. Copy 
? ? . 


ing facing, head 1, draped nos. 8, 14. 
in himation which falls 
over |. shoulder. 


of the cult statue in the 
Asclepieion at Athens. 


al 


Kore, one of the figures from a group of Praxiteles. 
Ib. AOHNAIQN Kore adyan-  Svyoronos, PI). 93, 1 
cing v., holding in each — ef. no. 44. 
hand a lowered torch. 


In the National Museum at 
Athens is a group of De- 
meter, Kore, and Jakchos 


said to be by Praxiteles. 
8. Apollo with lyre. 


Ib. AOHNAIQN Apollostanding Svoronos, Pl. 93, 1 Has not been identified 
facing, head l., wears long no. 1. 
chiton with dipléis, holds 
patera in r. hand, lyre 1. 


with any statue. 


B. Ancient Monuments represented on Athenian Imperial coins found in the Agora. 


1. Altar of Zeus near the Erechtheum. 


Ib. AOH in exergue. Altar Svoronos, Pl. 87, il There was known to be 
of Zeus on which stands no, 42. an altar of Zeus on the 
bueranion between 2 vases, Acropolis near the Erech- 
olive branches on either theum. 
side. 


2. Acropolis from the West. 


1a. AOHNAIQN Acropolis from Syoronos, PI. 98, 1 From prominence of steps, 
w., on top are Parthenon, no. 22. infer type was to comme- 
Propylaea, and statue of morate the paving of stair- 
Athena Promachos; aflight case with white marble. 


of steps leads to the Pro- 
pylaea; in side of rock is 
eave of Pan. 


1 Lange, K., Arch. Zeit., N. F. XIV, p. 199 has made this suggestion. Judeich, Walther, Topographie 
von Athen, 2nd edition, p. 215, note 2. Unfortunately, we know only the possible outside limits of this 
rebuilding in marble of the steps leading to the Propylaea. They can not be earlier than the Agrippa 
monument which was constructed in 27 x.c. nor later than the coins which were struck in the Ist half of 
the 2nd century to commemorate the erection and completion of this project. An inseription IG. 11, 
1284 F which mentions the progress of the construction of the steps is dated in the time of Claudius. 
It has led Graindor and others to suppose that this was the date for beginning the reconstruction, No 
doubt, this is correct, but if we accept the fact that the Athenian Imperial Coinage did not begin before 
the reign of Hadrian, it is necessary to suppose that the project was completed somewhere about his time 
and that the coins were struck for this occasion. If the marble stairway was completed before the 
beginning of the 2nd century and the coins struck to commemorate this event, then the whole group of 
coins with large modules, dark metal, thin fabric, and superior technique must be put back in the first 
century. The other alternative is that these coins were not struck on this oecasion, but in this event 


there is no explanation for the representation of this type. 
19 
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C. Mythological Subjects represented on Athenian Imperial coi 
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Contest of Athena and Poseidon. 


Obverse classes 
Head of Athena 
y,, wears Corin- 
thian helmet. De- 
tails obscure. 


Demeter in winged 


la. 


Reverse 

(AOHNAIQN) Contest of 
Athena r., Poseidon l., 
with owl in olive tree 
between them. Coiled 
snake on tree hostile to 
Poseidon. 


chariot drawn by serpents. 


A@BHNAIQN Demeter stand- 
ing, in car drawn by 
serpents, going 1., wears 
long chiton; holds wheat 
and a torch. 


References 
Svoronos, P1. 89, 
ef. no. 13, 


Syoronos, PI. 94 
no, 23. 


Triptolemos in winged chariot drawn by serpents. 


Ib? 
We 


AOH Triptolemos seated 1., 
in winged car drawn by 
serpents. 


Theseus and the Minotaur. 


IV b. 


Theseus alone. 


Wak 


AOHNAIQN Theseus on 1., 
attacking Minotaur who 
has fallen. Theseus holds 
elub in r. hand. 


AOHNAIQN Theseus ad- 
vaneing |., nude, r. hand 
raised with lash? 


Syoronos, Pl. 94, 
nos. 138, 42. 


Svoronos, Pl. 96, 
no. 14. 


Svoronos, P1. 96, 
ef, no. 23. 


ns found in the Agora. 


Remarks 

Pausanias 1, 24, 3 and 5. 
Represents Athena  pro- 
ducing the Olive and Po- 
seidon the waves. Subject 
of W. Pediment of Par- 
thenon may be source. 


This may have been sym- 
bolical in the cult of 
Demeter or reminiscent 
of her trip to the Under- 
world. 


Pausanias 1, 38, 6. May 
be connected with cult in 
the temple of Triptolemos 
at Eleusis. 


Pausanias 1, 24,1. On the 
Acropolis is a represen- 
tation of the fight of 
Theseus and Minotaur. 


Theseus attacking Mino- 
taur who is not represented 
in scene. 


D. Historical Events symbolized on Athenian Imperial coins found in the Agora. 


Ile 


Agonistic Table represented on coins struck for Hadrianeta. 


Lib. 
IIL b. 
Vila. 


AOHNAIQN Agonistie table 
on which is bust of Athena 
r., between owl x., wreath L., 
amphora beneath table. 


Svoronos, PI. 88, 
no, Don Pleo 


inoyse, Me I) 


Pausanias 1,18,9. Hadrian 
builds gymnasium at 
Athens and __ institutes 
Games. Similar coins with 
AAPIANEIA on table prove 
this attribution.+ 


Ra cas tee aes ae? ‘ : cas 
There are coins with the representation of the Agonistic table that have other legends inscribed on 
the table, which would signify that they were struck for other Games than the Hadrianeia 
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Themistokles standing on a galley. 


Obverse classes Reverse 


iL Jo), AOHNAIQN ‘'Themistokles 
in military dress standing 
on galley to v., carrying 
wreath and trophy; on 
prow sits owl, at stern a 
serpent. 


References 
Svoronos, Pl]. 97, 
no. 17, 


Number 


| 


bo 
-] 
“I 


Remarks 

Pausanias 1, 36,1. In Per- 
sian sea-fight serpent ap- 
pearedonship. Victory won 
by Themistokles, trophy 
placed in sanctuary of 
Artemis at Salamis. 


E. Symbolical Representations on Athenian Imperial coins found in the Agora. 


ale 


» 


ee) 


— 


Or 


De 


Athena and the olive tree. 


ip. AOHNAION Athena stand- 
Via: ing facing, head 1., armed 


with helmet, spear, and 
shield; olive tree 1., with 
snake coiled on it. 


Athena seated. 


Va. AOHNAIQN Athena seated 
Til b. ]., wears helmet, long 


chiton and aegis with 
peplos over knees, holds 
patera or Nike in r. hand; 
spear and shield beside her. 


Olive tree with owl and amphora. 


IVa. AOHNAIQN in 
VIII. 


exergue. 
Olive tree between am- 
phora 1., owl r. 


Owl on upright amphora. 


Ib. AOH Small owl sitting on 
upright amphora. 


Nike with wreath or garland. 


IV a. AOHNAIQN Nike in motion 
Va. to r. or |., holds garland 
or wreath. 


Prow with owl. 


Head of Athena AOH 
]., wears crested with owl on end. 
Corinthian — hel- 

met. (Details in- 

distinct.) 


Prow of ship r., 


Svoronos, Pl. 87, 
nos, 20, 23. 


Svoronos, Pl. 87, 
nO.do* | Pl So, 
no. 3. 


Syoronos, Pl. 90, 
moh dla te 


Syoronos, P1. 90, 
nos. 35, 40. 


Syoronos, PI. 96, 
nos. 42, 45, 47. 


Syoronos, Pl. 97, 


no. 43. 


May be part of group 
which would include Po- 
seidon, snake looks 1. to 
him. 


May be copies of statues 
not identified. 


Pausanias 1, 27, 2. Olive 
tree in the Temple of 
Athena Polias. 


Prominence of the am- 
phora would suggest Pan- 
athenaic issue. 


Only fractional issues. 


Fractional issue. 
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7. Serpent. 


Obverse classes Reverse References Number Remarks 
Woe AOH Coiled serpent ready Svoronos, PI. 98, 1 Fractional issue. 
to spring. no. 17, 


8. Bueranion. 


Ta, and b. AOHNATQN Bueranion Svoronos, PI. 99, 5 Significance unknown. 
Va. and b. bound with a fillet. nos. 7, 8, 11, 19, 
VI. 26. 
Head of Theseus AOH Bucranion. Svoronos, PI. 99, 2 Fractional issue. 
r., bareheaded. no. 42. 
9. Owl. 
La. and b. AOH Owl to r. or 1., Svoronos, Pl. 88, 13 Fractional issues. 
IIb. sometimes olive branch in nos. 23, 32, 38, 
field. Various arrange- 39, 40, 46, 50, 51, 
ments. 52, 54. 


It has seemed appropriate in this preliminary study of the coins from the Agora 
to concentrate attention on the history of Athenian coinage. Since the excavations 
are being conducted in the heart of the city of Athens, it will always be the Athenian 
coins with their chronology and problems that will be most abundant and important 
to the excavation of the site. ‘There are many phases in the chronology that are 
still vague and unsettled, but it is the hope, as the excavations progress, that more 
evidence will be brought forth to elucidate, if not definitely settle, the chronology 
which is now only tentative in a number of periods. The coinage of Athens is as 
unique in the histories of coinage as the drama or sculpture of the Athenians. <A dull- 
witted people could never have used or invented such a coinage and the study of 
it only adds to the versatility of their genius. 
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THE ROMAN AND BYZANTINE POTTERY 


Plates VIJI—X 


The material discussed here includes all the significant pieces of Roman and Byzantine 
pottery found during the first year of excavation in the Athenian Agora. It embraces, 
more specifically, those wares used in Athens from at least the first century b.c. to the 
eighteenth a.p. so far as they are represented among the finds of the year’s digging. 
A brief introductory section on some Hellenistic sherds does no more than emphasize 
the need of a study of the pottery of that period before the origins of the Roman 
fabrics can be determined. Since only in recent years have the ceramic products of 
the Christian centuries been given due notice in some reports of excavations in Greek 
and neighboring lands, little comparative matter is at hand, and as a consequence of 
this and due, also, to the nature of this report the treatment of the material is primarily 
descriptive. 


HELLENISTIC PROGENITORS} 


It is a truism to say that the Roman red-glazed pottery, the terra sigillata and the 
eastern provincial products, cannot be studied adequately and its problems resolved 
until a history of the Hellenistic wares has been written. So far the lack of closely 
dated material of that time and the refusal of most students to evince any interest 
except in the fancier vases have combined to prevent the appearance of such a work. 
The first season of the Agora gave no results of much value for the purpose but it 


1 The numbers under’ which the shapes are discussed refer to Pls. VIII—X where almost all the fragments 
to be described are drawn in profile half size. For the sake of brevity the following abbreviations will 
be used in the discussion of the Roman Pottery. The initial letter, followed by a number alone refers to 
the numbered pot-forms of the particular work. 

CH: refers to the pots found in Roman graves at the hill Cheliotomylos at Old Corinth. These will 
appear shortly in a volume of the Corinth publications dealing with the North Cemetery. 

1D Dragendorff, Bonner Jahrb. 96 and 97, 1895, pp. 15 ff, and Pls. I—III. 

E: Osterreich. Arch. Inst., Yorschungen in Ephesos 1, pp. 167 ff. 

K III: Mitteilungen aus dem Kerameikos U1, Oxé, Terra Sigillata aus dem Kerameikos, Ath. Mitt.52, 1927, pp.213 ff. 

KV: Karl Kiibler, Mitteilungen aus dem Kerameikos V, Spdtantike Stempelkeramik in Ath. Mitt. 56, 1931, 
pp. 75 ff. 

O: Knipowitsch, Materialien zur romisch-germanischen Keramik IV, I Die Keramik rdémischer Zeit aus Olbia. 

Pr: Zahn, Priene (Wiegand and Schrader), pp. 430 ff. 

Pg:  Altertiimer von Pergamon I, 2, pp. 268 ff. . 

Ss Teehnau, Griechische Keramik im Samischen Heraion, Ath. Mitt. 54, 1929, pp. 48 ff.; Schneider, Samos 
in friihchristlicher und byzantinischer Zeit, id., pp. 126 ff. 

A We S. Loeschcke, Sigillata-Tépfereien in Tschandarli, Ath. Mitt. 37, 1912, pp. 344 ff. and Pl. XXVIII. 
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would be only a continuance of past neglectful omission not to mention what little was 
brought to ght. 

Several fourth century and Hellenistic deposits were found but without stratigraphical 
evidence of successive deposition. A few fragments from these, together with others 
similar or patently Greek from disturbed deposits, illustrating the kind of pottery which 
was in use in the centuries preceding the appearance of the Roman wares, will be mentioned 
briefly here to contrast and compare the shapes and glazes. 

With all the digging which has been done in Athens the occasional occurrence of 
red glaze before Roman times could not have passed unobserved. Apart from mention 
of misfiring, however, small notice has been taken of the phenomenon despite the fact 
that its frequency precludes the possibility of chance having been the cause in most 
cases, Even in the sixth century Athenian potters were producing red-glazed ware as 
is shown by several sherds, apparently from skyphoi of Corinthian shape, from a stratum 
of that date. As long, however, as black-glazed vases held sway the plain red ware 
would not greatly be sought after. Whether they continued to be produced throughout 
the fifth century in small quantity is unknown but at the end of the century and in the 
early fourth they occur rather frequently. As has been mentioned in describing some 
of the pottery from the Pnyx excavation, it is the lamps, more closely dated than the 
pots, which illustrate the fact best.1. As for the pottery, some of the profiles of Pl. VII 
are quite patently to be dated in the fifth or fourth century, the rest are later but none 
should come after the first century s.c. since they fall into none of the known classes 
of Roman pottery and come, for the most part, frem deposits predominately, if not 
exclusively, Hellenistic. All the pieces are assumed to be of Athenian manufacture since 
it is as yet impossible to distinguish the plain Hellenistic wares of different localities. 

In addition to this pottery, lamps of Types H, and V to VIL? were found partially or 
wholly colored to the rich red-brown which Attic glaze shows when fired in an oxidizing 
atmosphere. 


Tue Snares. Prats VIII, Numpsrs | ro 42 


land2. This shape seems to have had no Roman descendants. It is fairly common 
in fifth and fourth century times and is not infrequently red. No. 1, the earlier, has 
the bottom touched up with miltos and is unpainted except for a single ring; the bottom 
of No. 2 is completely covered with glaze. 

3-9. Compare the stands of Samian vases, O, 7a and b. The high form of the 
fifth century, Nos. 3 and 4, is replaced by the lower in Hellenistic times. The brown 
color of 3 is not unique although, when red and black occur on the same vase, as 


i Ti, Oe . A . A 
Notes on Greek and Roman Pottery from the Pnyx; to be published in an early volume of Hesperia, 
Annual of the American School of Classical Studies. Lamps of Broneer’s types 1V, VI—VIII were found 
with the glaze partly or wholly red. . 


* The types of lamps are those established by O, Broneer in Corinth IV 2; Terracotta Lamps. 
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on 4, there is usually no transitional hue. Concerning the resemblance of 9 to 
Roman Class I in clay and glaze more will be said presently. 


our 


10-18. No. 10 (Fig. 1) is a good fifth century sherd with impressed palmettes and 
is only partly glazed underneath, but the bottoms of the others in this group are covered 
with glaze. No. 11 (Fig. 1) has palmettes of later form, 12 concentric rows of fine 
slanting lines; 13 (Fig. 1), a circle of dots, roughly rouletted, with plain oval depressions 
supplanting palmettes. The others are plain or have a crude depressed cirele (15) or 
spiral (13) formed on the wheel. The feet of plates suffered little change until 
Roman times. 

19-24. These bear a striking resemblance to our Roman Class II. The cone inside 
the bottom occurs on Samian pots but is not common.! Class III is boldly distinguished 
by the cone and heavy foot and one would like to regard these Hellenistic bases, 
showing a transition from black to red glaze, as marking the line of descent, but that 
can hardly be true if these are Attic. 

25-27. Compare these heavy bases with those of Classes I and III. The glaze of 
these three fragments is of the splotchy, metallic lustre kind which is described below. 

28-35. More Hellenistic feet. Compare 30 with 92. The profiles of 31-35 are 
rounded, the finish is smooth, the glaze is rich and thick and they are, therefore, of the 
same date as No. 2; hence the lack of similarity with Roman bases. 

36-38. The rim form of 36 is a Hellenistic metallic form and often occurs in black 
elaze with metallic lustre. Neither it nor the earlier rounded rim lasts into Roman 
pottery which aped the more angular, metallic forms like 41. Nos. 37 and 38 show a 
lower foot. Compare Class I, 57-61. 

39-41. The first (Fig. 1) has an excellent black glaze and must belong to the fifth 
century. Even its profile could be called metallic. The glaze of 40 is a thin wash which 
does not cover all the sherd evenly. No. 41 probably shows a development of this early 
form since the workmanship, the clay and the good glaze, which is non-porous and is 
mid-way in color between the early Attic red-brown and the Samian red, mark the 
sherd as Hellenistic, and it approximates none of the Roman classes. D3 has a rim 
like this. 

42. Little cups like this with in-curving sides were very popular in Roman pottery 
but Greek specimens are rare. The glaze is good and it is probably of the fourth century. 
In Roman times the rim changed its shape, the roll at the very edge indicating rather 
the copying of metal technique than a development of this simpler form. 

43, A late fifth century shape (Fig. 1) which did not survive much later. It is noted 
here as an excellent example of the early Attic red-glazed pottery. Although the shape 
is usually found glazed in black, this fragment, of the best workmanship and of 


1 Tf, indeed, the bases of this shape figured in Pr, Abb. 551, p. 433 are Samian; the identity of profile 
of some pots on that and the preceding page with those of pots of other classes from the Agora fosters 
the suspicion that all listed by Zahn in his Class A are not Samian. 
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extremely fine, thin fabric, is covered with a thick, shiny glaze (absorbent) of a uniform 
rich, red-brown. The shape and the thin fabric are in imitation of metal forms but the 
fine, even-colored glaze shows that the red color was intentional. 

This brief survey of some Greek pottery shapes shows, then, that not all survived 
into Roman times and those that did underwent a change, usually in the direction of 
sharper profiles as a result of copying metal forms. But. these few examples, which are 
limited to some of the discoveries in the Agora, are not significant for drawing conclusions. 
The few indications given by shape are useful but for the most part they are accidental 
and their chief value lies in proving the early manufacture of red-glazed ware in Athens. 

The fact that the natural (unfired) color of Attic glaze is red and that this color is 
retained by baking in an oxidizing atmosphere or is turned black in a reducing atmosphere, 
has been demonstrated by experiment and is illustrated by the pottery itself.1 The 
quality and the color of the red glaze thus fired vary, naturally, with the composition 
and the temperature. It may have a glossy metallic sheen totally impervious, or a soft 
high gloss, very porous (as 43), or it may be intermediate between the two or it may 
be of inferior quality. None of the sherds here described shows the use of miltos as a 
coloring undercoat.2 In this connection, however, should be mentioned the metallic, 
varicolored lustre which seems to make its appearance about the same time as these 
Athenian red-glazed pots. It takes the form of a metallic sheen overlying the black 
glaze upon which light shines with an oil-on-water effect. On 10 it appears sparely, 
on the later 11, 19, 20, 25, 27, 29 and 30 more pronouncedly while on 26 it is so prominent 
as to resemble a glassy coat over the dull, black glaze. It occurs, too, on the foot and 
inside of 21 (black and dark red glaze) and on 24 (red) but its counterpart on red glaze 
seems to be a glassy sheen like the Arretine without the lustre. The method of producing 
this effect is unknown but it is certain that an accident of firing first caused it. It should 
be noticed that the lustre is not uniform or unbroken on any of our sherds. On the 
early No. 10 it appears merely as thin lustre spots on the excellent glossy surface, on 
the others as a special surfacing which is always broken by matt patches over which 
it did not form. Later the trick was thoroughly mastered as some Campanian bowls 
with silver-lustred medallions show.’ Our sherds prove that the effect was often aimed 
at as do, also, some of the lamps of Type XVII on which it appears prominently. Almost 
all the plain black ware of Hellenistic times has this lustre to some degree and indeed 
the predilection for it may have delayed the arrival into favor of red glaze. 


1 The results of experiments conducted by Binns and Fraser are published by them in A.J. A. 33, 1929, 
pp. | ff. In examining the Greek pottery from the Pnyx it was found that the portions of the vase unexposed 
to the atmosphere of the oven were the parts most frequently red. Similar observations had been made 
previously by Zahn, Pr, p. 405, note to No, 32, and others. 

* An undercoat of miltos was found on several red-glazed fragments from the Pnyx. 

5 A. J. Butler in Islamic Pottery, although concerned chiefly with mediaeval wares, cites and illustrates 
more ancient examples of lustre in his chapters on Lustre Ware and its Origin, pp. 37 ff. The Campanian 
vases are excellently reproduced in color on his Plates I and II. 
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It has already been observed that the color of the Athenian red glaze approximates 
that of the Samian, or vice-versa. The hue is red-brown and prior to describing the 
Samian bases, Nos. 98 and 99, it can be noted that their glaze both in quality and in 
color is, if anything, more like that of the late fifth and early fourth century Nos. 2 
and 43 than that of the Samian ware of the first and second centuries a.p: An interesting 
example of voluntary mottled effect in red and black is No. 44.1 A good metallic lustre 
covers most of the base, casting a violet hue over the red and a silvery tone over the 
black (Fig. 1). The coloring of this piece is unique. 

Athenian clay as well as glaze undergoes changes beginning perhaps at the end of 
the fifth century. The fine buff to reddish clay varies in quality and not infrequently 
it is of a whitish to yellow-buff hue. This may be due to underbaking or to the 
admixture of another clay. No. 1 is made of the light clay which, in this case, 18 
very soft; so too are other black-glazed pieces, 11, 19, 20, 27. The texture is grainy 
and on some better-baked sherds where the coloring is reddish, it resembles closely 
that of Class III. The presence of mica in some pots and lamps of the fourth and third 
centuries should be noted? and it may well be that the great production of the fifth 
century exhausted the old clay beds and forced the use of others of inferior quality. 

No. 9 is a puzzling piece; soft, light yellow-buff clay and dark red-brown glaze, non- 
porous and of poor gloss. In these respects it resembles Class I very closely yet the 
shape is unusual. The clay is somewhat nearer that of No.1 than that of Class I and, 
although it is slightly more coarse-grained, the resemblance is striking. It was found 
in a Hellenistic deposit free from later intrusions which is to be dated roughly in the 
third and second centuries. 

The series 19-24 is troublesome. Comparing the profiles with Class HI one would 
presuppose a connection immediately but while the glaze supports this view the clay for 
the most part does not. But Nos. 19-24 are Hellenistic and probably Athenian while 
Class III was in use certainly in the late first and in the second centuries a.p. and is 
of Asia Minor origin. As noted above, 19 and 20 are black-glazed with a metallic lustre, 
but in the eases of 21, 22 and 27 the inside of the foot and the bottom are burned red,’ 


Base of a nearly flat dish; fine, red-buff clay, thin and hard-baked. The outside is unglazed but 
very well smoothed; inside the glaze swirls around the centre in a mottling of black and of a light purple 
to reddish. The effect is striking if not beautiful but how this two-coloring was obtained is a problem. 
On some Early Helladie pots a streaked bi-chrome in black and red or orange seems to be brought about 
by the uneven application of the glaze-paint (it looks actually as if two colors had been used); on those 
pots the thin and thick streaks are readily discernible but on this piece the black are not noticeably thicker 
than the reddish. I suspect, however, that that may be the cause, the thinner portions haying re-oxidized 
after the reduction took place while the thicker did not. 

It occurred noticeably but in extremely fine particles in lamps of Type VIL (unglazed variety) and 
some contemporaneous pottery from the Pnyx. 

3 ; has alres 0 ote red e » of i 

As has already been noted, the red color of the glaze was retained on those parts not exposed to 
the atmosphere of the oven—the inside of the foot and the centre inside where the foot of the pot stacked 
above rested. 
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and the lustre on the red brings a glassy finish to it as on Classes II (Italian) and III 
(Tschandarli). The clay, however, is unlike that of Class II. It has the light color of 
No. 1, burned occasionally to buff or reddish although that does not preclude the possibility 
of a high-temperature oxidizing oven, as a totally red glaze would necessitate, burning 
it to like color and hardness. No, 24 (all red) is most like Class II] although clay and 
glaze are not quite so highly fired. Can these indeed be the ancestors of the Class III 
ware imported from Tschandarli? At present one can merely point out the resemblances 
between these Hellenistic and some Roman pots, here so striking, and hope for an ex- 
planation in the future. 


CLASS I. PERGAMENE 


This distinctive and wide-spread ware needs no introduction beyond a brief reiteration 
of its characteristics, a thick, whitish-yellow clay and a dark red glaze, which has only 
fair lustre but is seldom porous. The occasional occurrence of pots of thin fabric, darker 
clay and lighter glaze detracts little from the compactness of the group. It has been 
discovered at Priene, Samos, Athens, Corinth and Olbia and in view of this distribution 
it must have been found at many ‘other sites but has been neglected or overlooked by 
the publications.! 

The identification of such pots as Pergamene was proposed by Zahn and has been 
followed by Knipowitsch.? It is of course tentative and must await confirmation by finds 
at Pergamon before final acceptance, but at present there are no reasons for rejecting 
the hypothesis and there are several for accepting it. In addition to those proposed 
by Zabn and Knipowitsch, another, perhaps the most cogent so far, is suggested by 
the Agora pottery. There are certain pieces so like the pottery found by Loeschecke at 
Tschandarli that one must suppose them to have been imported thence, for reasons 
presented in the discussion under Class HI, and a comparison of these with the Pergamene 
betrays several points of similarity: @) while the clay and glaze of both these classes 


1 Pottery belonging to this class which has been recorded so far: 

CH= 119; 239: 

E: p. 175, Nos. 65-67. 

K: p. 216; No.2 of Group IV should be included as a later specimen of the same ware. 

O: pp. 21 ff., Group C and some of D, pp. 29 ff.; see following note. 

Pr: p. 437, Nos. 159-162 and pp. 447 ff.; judging from the profiles, it appears that some Pergamene 
pots of darker clay-color are incorrectly listed under Class A, pp. 430 ff, with the Samian. 

Pg: So little pottery from Pergamon has been published, and that so summarily, that no conclusions 
can be drawn from the few illustrated on pp. 268-270; it should be noted, however, that the most common 
shapes of this class in Greece are not among them although that fact, because of the small number of 
examples cited, cannot weigh too heavily against the proposed identification of the ware. 

S: pp. 48 ff. 

2 Py, pp. 447 ff. and O, pp. 21 fi.; but the identity with Knipowitseh’s Pergamene group rests on oe 
and glaze rather than shape. The shapes from Olbia are different from those found Ca OY le 
and 14. Can it be that they represent Pergamene shapes of the second century n.c. (before the ware seems 
to have been imported into Greece)? 
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are distinctive in their most characteristic phases there are some fragments which are 
almost transitional between the two in these respects; 6) there is considerable similarity 
in the shapes of the two classes, particularly in the heavy fabric of the plates; ¢) in 
both classes the large plates when stacked in the oven for baking were separated from 
one another by small round disks of clay which occasionally in the Pergamene, always 
in the Tschandarli, left marks where they were in contact with the glaze on the inside 
and on the foot of the pot. Similar marking is not reported, nor to my knowledge found, 
on other Roman pottery. These points of resemblance greatly strengthen the cause for 
the identification of this ware as Pergamene when ‘it is remembered how near to and in 
what intimate connection with the great city the port of Tschandarli must have been. 

The date of the Pergamene pottery is not well fixed. The early fragments from the 
Kerameikos may belong to the second century B.c. while the absence of late profiles, our 
Nos. 107-109 for instance, suggests the end of the first century a.p. at the latest as a 
terminus ante quem. Most of the Agora fragments should fall between 100 s.c. and 100 a.p. 

45-53. Rims. The large diameters show them to be from plates or large bowls; 
51 and 53 belong with the shape of 67. No. 52 is unusual in the softness of the clay but 
its color and texture and the glaze are very similar to 68 so it should be classed here 
provisionally if not definitely; the shape is uncommon but it appears in this class in 
E No. 66 and in the related piece from Tschandarli, T No. 25. 

54-61. Bottoms of plates or shallow bowls. This is the most common as well as 
the most characteristic shape of the class, of which 54 is an excellent example (Figo 1). 
The glaze is fairly light, the clay correspondingly buff and the inside is decorated with 
a double circle of rouletted lines. It is the only base, however, ornamented in any 
way except 58 which has two narrow grooves. More important in the case of 54 is the 
fact that there are plainly visible inside and on the foot the marks of the clay disks 
upon which a like pot was set, and on which this one rested, in the oven. Three other 
bases show similar marks and their occurrence is of great importance in proving a 
relation with Class HI, the only other ware on which they occur. It should be noted 
that in the bases of heavy fabric, Nos. 54 and 55, the inside of the foot is deep while 
in those of thinner body, Nos. 57 to 60, it is on the same level as the outside. The 
chronological difference between these two cannot be determined. The Kerameikos 
plates are level! while our raised ones are far nearer them in similarity of glaze than 
the level bases, which show a more careless and thinner application of glaze. At 
Tschandarli bowls with level bases are dated in the reign of Tiberius? but the raised 
Agora bases of thick fabric and of good glaze can be hardly later than the thinner 
specimens. There should, also, be compared the Arretine base, No. 88, which has a 
raised centre. The side of No. 61 bends up at a little distance from the foot and so 
resembles in this respect the shallow bowl bases of Nos. 92-94 (Class IJ) and the 


1K, p. 214, Abb. 1; but note that the only a little later No. 8 is slightly raised. 
27 25 and 264. 
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Tschandarli pots just mentioned. A sharp little ridge is left inside the foot of Nos. 59 
and 60 (Fig. 1) and this peculiar way of finishing the bottom of a pot seems to be a 
typical Pergamene device. It is found on some cups of this class from Corinth 
(unpublished), on our Nos. 62 (Fig. 1), 66 and 67 below and it is apparently copied in 
No. 91 of Class I. No. 56 is an uncommon form without an actual foot which seems 
to be unique. 

62-68. Small bowls or cups. Nos. 62—64 are of the thick fabric, Nos. 65-68 of the 
thinner, although the profiles show that there is no strict line to be drawn between the 
two, and since the workmanship on both is careful the terms “ poor” and “ fine” are 
not applicable. The more important difference is that of shapes which, in general, are 
but two. One is a small bowl-like cup with a round foot and with sides which rise 
uniformly to a plain rim. The straightness of the side of 62 is unusual and more often 
the side curves inward at the bottom as in 62a. Cups of this shape are usually of a 
heavier, thicker fabrie than those like 67 which illustrate the common early form of 
Roman cup found in Samian and Arretine ware, the distinctive feature of which in this 
class is the high, straight foot: The side may, as in 67, or may not, as in 68, make 
an angle near the bottom. The fine quality as well as the sharper shape of 67 indicates 
it to be the earlier of the two. The high foot shows that, if any influence is to be 
assumed here, it is Arretine and not Samian, for low feet were the rule even in the 
earliest Samian vases. Particularly characteristic of the thinner type of vase is the 
flatness of the base inside the foot, where the oft-oceurring little ridge is found which 
has been mentioned above. One of the two similar pots from Corinth (CH 119) can 
be dated in the first century a.p., and all others with similar high feet should not 
be later. 

The thin ware, particularly the cups, presents, thus, a superficial difference from the 
thick. They, also, seem to have been fired in a little clearer atmosphere so that the 
clay burned to a light buff and the glaze to a brighter red, changes which were 
facilitated by the lighter fabric and the usually thinner application of glaze. The glaze 
of 67 is glossy and of excellent quality, that of 68 and of the Corinth pots is poorer 
and more carelessly applied so that finger marks and light, porous patches appear where 
the clay is barely covered. The bases of plates do not show the color difference so 
distinctly since 59 has a glaze of a dark hue but the clay is a light salmon-buff, while 
the clay of 60 is the usual whitish-yellow but the glaze is light like that of the bowls. 
No. 63 is not glazed inside. It seems to be an exceptional case as it is the only pot or 
fragment of this class so far observed which is not completely covered by the elaze. 
Nos. 64-66 show exceptions to the common types. No. 64 appears to be the very high foot 
of a large cup of thick fabric which has a shape similar to that of 67 or 68. The flat 
bottom of 65 is unique and 66 combines a side like 67 with a foot like 62 and 63, 

No. 69 is a piece of a high foot like those of 67 and 68, which it also resembles 
in clay and glaze. The vessel may have had a similar shape but it was very much 


larger. 
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CLASS II. ITALIAN 


As no great amount of Italian ware came to light this subject can be treated briefly. 
Except for two small fragments, all were of plain, wheel-made pottery, and several had 
small applied decorations. A few of the plain sherds showed an unusually light shade of 
clay-color similar to that of 59 and 64-69. The glaze, too, was a little darker than is 
customary, for the formation of which under-oxidation must have been responsible. On 
some pieces accidents of firing caused a slight bluish lustre with an oil-on-water color effect 
to form. Its feebleness shows that the occurrence was casual, and that it was not a relic 
of the Hellenistic lustre on black glaze which is mentioned above. It furnishes further 
evidence as to how readily and unavoidably this sheen was produced in small measure. 

70 (755—P 88), 71 (1003—P 164) (Fig. 1). Fragments of moulded bowls showing a goat 
and the legs of a warrior holding a spear. 

72-77. Straight, upright rims of plates (except 73 [1004—-P 165], from a cup). The 
first three have the common applied decorations, a Medusa head, a double scroll (Fig. 1) 
and probably a wreath. 

78-82. Curved rims of plates and bowls. The glaze was applied so thick on No. 78 
that it is much crackled. No. 82 is part of the side of the shape of common cup with 
a rim like 73. It was copied in the Pergamene ware (our 67) but it is more likely that 
the similar Samian shape was copied by, rather than from, the Arretine. 

83. A most interesting piece and a rare Arretine shape. It is a direct development 
of the shape found on the pre-Arretine pottery of the Pergamene group; compare K III, 
5-7. This early form occurs also in the Samian (P 132) and in the Gallic (Oswald and 
Pryce, Terra Sigillata, Pl. xli) where even in the first century a.p. it degenerates into 
the later form, a straight sloping edge (Oswald and Pryce, ibid., 2) common in Greece 
in Samian ware of the second century (our 109 and references there). 

84-88. Feet: 84 of a bowl, the others of plates or shallow dishes. The bottom of 
the plates inside the foot is raised as in the specimens of thick fabric of Class I, Pergamene, 
54 and 55. No. 87 (Fig. 1) is one of the few Italian pieces which betray traces of stacking 
in the oven. On the bottom inside there is a circle marking the spot where the foot of 
a pot of the same size rested. Tiny bits of clay are imbedded in the glaze. 

89 (476-SS 7) (Fig. 1). The stamp of Umbricius is a not uncommon one on Arretine 
vessels; C.1,5. XI, 6700, 819, 


CLASS III TSCHANDARLI 


This is a most interesting ware which has points of similarity with both the Italian 
and the Pergamene. Except at Tschandarli, Olbia (references below) and Corinth (CH 94, 


104, 36) it has not been reported. In describing the several small bowls of this kind from 
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Corinth I saw reason to suggest an Italian origin for them, but the new specimens from 
the Agora indicate Asia Minor as a certain provenience. Though the former attribution 
must be abandoned the considerations which prompted its adoption remain unchanged. 

The fragments include pieces of the bottoms of nine shallow bowls and the bases 
of six deep bowls. The lack of remains of the upper parts of the pots is strange for 
the fabric is not delicate. As the profiles show, it is thick, hard, and durable and so is 
not subject to shattering. Most of the deep bowl-bases are whole. The workmanship 
is not very good for, though the inner surface is fairly well smoothed, the outer is 
left in a rough state and is often scored by the tool. ‘The clay is hard and rather 
granulated. It ranges in color from a salmon-buff, which is a little more reddish and 
coarser in texture than that of the thin, Class I pots, to a dull, light red hue. <A few 
particles of mica or quartz are occasionally noticeable. Inside, the glaze is of excellent 
quality and on most if can hardly be distinguished from the Arretine, although it is just 
a little redder than Arretine usually is. The glaze outside is seldom as good as that 
inside, being less glossy and more carelessly applied; and sometimes, it is so poor as to 
be almost matt and porous. Variations in it and in the clay are best remarked by a 
description of some of the pieces. 

90 (Fig. 1). This is one’of the least characteristic of the group and is strongly 
reminiscent of Class I, Pergamene, in shape and fabric. The clay is more finely grained 
than usual and has a light reddish-buff color. The glaze is that of this class but here 
it is a little lighter and is less glossy than most Arretine. On the outside it is even 
less glossy. A disk mark is visible on the inner surface. 

91. This also has Class I resemblances such as the sharp little ridge left by the tool 
between the body and the foot, within’ the foot, which has been noted as occurring on 
Nos. 59, 60, 62, 66 and 67. The clay, too, is a rich, almost reddish salmon-buff, a hue met 
in lighter shades in Nos. 45, 59 and 64, but this may be due to underfiring, for the olaze 
is a little lighter than even on No. 90. Outside, as usual, it is thinner and is not so 
evenly applied. Above and below the foot there are the slightly impressed marks of 
clay disks used to separate the pots when stacked one upon the other in the oven. 

92, 93 (Fig. 1). These two illustrate the characteristic shape of the Class. The 
clay is finely granulated, sometimes with tiny grains of yellow in it, and is hard-baked. 
Inside the glaze is thickly and evenly applied and varies a little in shade; outside it is 
always poorer, sometimes almost matt and with light, barely covered spots. Marks of 
the clay disks are always present. 

94. Although the bottom is almost flat this was probably a deep bowl, hence the 
narrow foot. The size would explain the disk-marks, none of which occurs on the other 
deep bowls. The clay is of more pulverized consistency than usual and is more cinnamon 
in hue, and the former quality may explain the serious chipping which the elaze has 
suffered on the inside. The glaze is a little less glossy than is ordinarily the case but 
it is almost the same outside as in. Inside near the centre are two grooves. There? is 


no trace of a stamp. 
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95-97. Typical feet for the deep bowls of this class, with a cone of clay shaped 
inside. Similar examples have been found at Corinth. No. 95 has a perfect Arretine 
elaze inside and out. The interior is scratched by the tool in a line which makes a 
spiral from the centre. The glaze of Nos. 96 and 97 (Fig. 1) is almost as good but it 
is a trifle redder, and on the outside it is less carefully applied. The clay is similar to 
that of the shallow bowls, Nos. 91 and 92. Disks of clay were not used in stacking these 
pots for baking, for marks of them never appear on these bowl bases, while No. 96 does 
show that left by the foot of a superimposed pot. 

A glance at the text and profiles of Loescheke’s description of the pottery from 
Tschandarli will suffice to show the very great similarity of this group with itt The 
shape of the bases of the shallow bowls is that of his 26}, and like ours “ist die Aufen- 
seite gegentiber der Innenseite oft vernachlissigt und nicht selten glanzlos” (p. 374). 
The shape of the smaller deep bowls is similar to his 19. Perhaps more striking is the 
presence of the disk marks. At Tschandarli not only were there found many sherds 
so marked, but the clay disks themselves were discovered in great numbers, proving 
thereby the presence of ovens. These marks do not occur in any other class of Roman 
pottery which I know except on some Pergamene fragments. Even the excellent glaze 
is matched, for in speaking of the later pots Loeschcke says (p. 351): “Ihr Ton ist meist 
dunkelrot und der Uberzug hat gleichfalls hochrote Farbe von lebhaftem Glanz. Hierdurch 
sehen sie den meisten gallischen und germanischen Sigillaten zum Verwechseln &hnlich.” 
It has already been noted that more often the glaze of the pieces from the Agora is 
lighter and redder than the Arretine usually is and so is more like the Gallic. It is 
with these later pots from Tschandarli that ours must be correlated. The earlier ones 
are dated as Tiberian-Claudian on the basis of lamps found with them and the later are 
placed in the second century (T, p. 401 and 402). The deep bowls were found in both 
early and later strata, but the glaze of ours places them with the later, while among the 
shallow bowls only No. 90 has a profile more like the earlier 26 a of Loeschcke’s series 
than the later 266. It is very probable, however, that some of the Agora sherds belong 
to the first half of the first century a.p., and that none extends far into the second 
century. None shows a glaze as poor as a late second century bowl from Corinth 
(CH 86). Two pieces from Olbia (22300, p. 47 and 22367, p. 48) indicate that the pots 
were exported northwards as well as to the west. 

So here one has a ware which was made within the Pergamene sphere of influence 
but which exhibits Arretine characteristics. Certainly Loeschcke is correct in emphasizing 
the strong Italian influence at Tschandarli in early Roman times (T, p. 402). The glaze 
shows a conscious effort at imitation, but the similarity of clay is a chance and a less 
frequent occurrence. Fortunately shape and fabric were not imitated closely, too, for 
then the two wares would be indistinguishable. As it is, some sherds are a problem, 
for instance CH 104a@ from Corinth. In studying that material I classified it as an 


11, Pl. XXVIIT and the following references in the text to pages. 
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example of late Italian manufacture and, though it now seems that the other pots of 
the group there described are not Italian, that sherd must still be regarded as such by 
reason of its thinness, and so it should be placed with the Arretine.! 

But Tschandarli is not far from Pergamon and, if the Pergamene attribution of the 
ware so called is correct, there should be points of similarity between the two. Such 
indeed is the case. The shapes betray it well as illustrated in our Nos. 58 and 91, and 
the thickness of fabric is characteristie of most of the Pergamene and of all the 
Tschandarli pots. Nos. 90 and 91 are almost intermediary between the two classes, 
90 recalling the thinner Pergamene bases and 91 possessing the little ridge inside the 
foot which is a particular Pergamene method of finishing the base. Even the clay of 
91 is like that of a few Pergamene sherds, and the clay of all Class III is of the 
granulated, though usually coarser, consistency of the Pergamene. But the difficulty 
inherent in an identification based on similarity of clay is well evidenced by the identity 
in appearance of some of this class with some Arretine, as has already been remarked. 
The glaze is a more distinet feature but, of all other east-provincial fabrics, the Pergamene 
glaze most closely resembles Arretine, and therefore this class also, in color, and in hard, 
impervious quality. But the best evidence of a relation between these two classes is in 
the use, common to both, of clay disks for supports of vases in the oven. Their employment 
is limited to these two classes of pottery, the marks left by them on the glaze appearing 
occasionally on the large Pergamene bases and always on the Tschandarli.* So this ware, 
indubitably connected with the region near Pergamon by identity with the Tschandarli 
pottery, gives powerful support to the correctness of the identification of the Pergamene 
ware itself by the striking points of likeness between the two. 


CLASS IV. SAMIAN 


This ware, first identified correctly by Zahn, appears everywhere in Greek lands 
and is well on its way towards justifying its ancient fame in the eyes of scholars who 
have hitherto been sceptical in their misunderstanding of the name.* Unfortunately 


1 Perhaps the Italian pots with clay similar to that of this group were made at some place other than 
Arretium. As noted above, the clay in question is a dark, brown-red, of granulated SEU IM Sey? ils 
many yellow inclusions. It occurs in some of the later Roman sherds and Kiibler calls “Egyptian” one 
such piece (K V, p. 84, n. 3). It seems barely possible that a fairly distinetive clay such as this could 
have been used by potters working in Italy, Asia Minor and Egypt; at present the problem can merely 
be stated, not resolved. - 

2 As noted under Class I, the disk marks occur on No. 54 and several other large bases of like ted 

| sur 7 are f ) St sl » the Tschandarlhi 
Where they are clear enough to be measured they are found to be the same size on both the T's 
and Pergamene wares—0.015— 17 m. in diameter. 
3 The following material is known to me: Sa) Gee 
CH: 2, 12, 51, 207, 208, 216, 226, 227, pil aloe ways) inal the case of the Pergamene ware, Samian fragments 
. ay 3 5 ed 5) cs , — led ~ 5 ; 3 - : < 
are fairly common at Corinth and include some nearly whole pots and signatures, all as yet unpublished 


. . oO» ¢ ) K ” > — 39 é 2 
except a few stamps from the theatre, pictured in A.J, A. 33, 1929, p. 500, Pl. VIII, Nos. 36-39: sola and 
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even since the identification was made students have not always troubled to appreciate 
the fact, and this has delayed progress in the study of the ware. The date of the 
earlier pieces is still unknown so its relation to the Arretine cannot be fixed, but two 
of the pieces from the Agora are to be placed among the earliest typologically. The 
characteristics of this class are a fine, brown (cinnamon-hued) micaceous clay and a 
light red (“ orange-red”) porous glaze. 

98. Piece of the bottom of a plate like S Il. The clay is less micaceous than 
usual, very thin, very hard-baked and of a reddish rather than a cinnamon hue. ‘The 
elaze is darker and is more like the Arretine in its brownness. It seems to be wholly 
impervious except inside the foot where water is slightly absorbed. The bottom was 
decorated by a rouletted band of slanting lines. 

99 (992-88 111) (Fig. 1). Bottom of a small bowl somewhat like P. 147. Inside are 
three grooves and in the centre the stamp KAAA. The quality of the piece is hardly 
less excellent than that of No. 98. It is just a little thicker in fabric and is more 
characteristically Samian. The clay, although hard-baked, is decidedly micaceous, and 
the glaze, barely porous, is redder, although in color it is closer to the Athenian red 
elaze of the early fourth century z.c. than it is to the Samian of the first and second a.p. 
The stamp, carefully imprinted from a well-cut stone, gives us the name of a new 
Samian potter, or rather the part of the name, for there are a number of common ones 
with these initial letters. 

On pots such as these the reputation of Samian ware was established. They must 
be dated in the first century n.c. although how early in it is uncertain. The lack of 
similarity in profile shows that in this respect at least there was no borrowing in either 
direction between it and the Arretine. 

The other sherds are later and resemble most closely Samian pots of the first and 
the second centuries a.p. Only No. 100 has the rich, thick, adherent glaze of earlier times. 


KOIPANOY certainly, GEQAOPOY very probably, are the names of Samian potters but no mention is 
made of the kind of ware or even of the kind of clay and glaze. 

E: pp. 169 ff., Nos. 15—64; almost all these are probably Samian. 

K III: p. 221, No. 4 = Beil. XXVI, No.9 (this is called Italian!) and p. 222, IV,.No.1 which is carelessly 
classed as “Jiingere hellenistische (kleinasiatische) Sigillata” along with a Pergamene fragment (No. 2).— 
Can one wonder at our lack of knowledge of the East Provincial wares when an authority like Oxé cannot, 
or neglects to, distinguish Samian even from Italian ? 

O: Group B, pp. 12 ff. and some of D, pp. 29 ff. 

Pr: pp. 430 ff. and 440 ff.; the profiles indicate that some Pergamene pots are included with the Samian 
of Group A. 

S: pp. 409 ff, II—IV. Strictly speaking, all pots of these groups are Samian since they are local products 
but naturally it was the early ones of II which first made the ware famous; Technau is not correct, 
however, in intimating that one shape alone established the reputation (p. 50) for, as it is unnecessary to 
say, there must have been more, our Nos. 98 and 99 for example. Shape is of prime importance only when 
considered in relation to the ware in which it occurs. 

Technau mentions (S, p. 50) that his (early Samian) Type II is represented also at Rhodes, Gortyn, 
Ktesiphon and Sparta. In the museum at Split (Spalato) I counted over two dozen Samian pots of different 
shapes and in Italy found that little Samian cups occur rather often at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
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100. Compare O05 of which this may be a later rather than a divergent form. The 
rim is narrower and curved, and the side is more bowed. 

101, 102. The ubiquitous cup rims. No. 101, the earlier, is ornamented with the 
common applied double scroll. Compare our Hellenistic No. 42 and Arretine No. 82. 

103.. A simple form of bowl rim. 

104. The side of a bowl like 09. 

105, 106. Rims of plates like 0 22. This shape would be expected rather in the 
second than in the first half of the first century a.p. 

107-111. The first three show the rim form common in the second century, which 
occurs usually on flat-bottomed plates like 110 and 111. Compare CH 2 and O la; 
the latter is apparently dated too early. No. 111 has the bottom decorated inside with 
two sets of triple grooves and it doubtless carried a potter’s stamp in the centre. 

112—114. Bases of a small bowl or cup, 112, and of shallow open bowls, 113 and 114. 
After clay and glaze, the most distinctive feature of Samian ware is the very low foot 
or the complete absence of a foot. The inside of 113 (Fig. 1) is slightly sunk down 
in two steps, the ledge and disk thus formed being of large diameter in this instance. 
This is found commonly in later Samian pots, and several other fragments show the 
same treatment.! No. 114 (Fig. 1) is the latest of this series. The glaze is thinner and 
is almost matt, and the clay is harder and less micaceous. The two grooves in the 
centre may be a reminiscence of the earlier method of interior decoration seen in No. 113. 
Similar grooves are found on the local bowls of later Roman times, as No. 277. This 
fragment may well belong to the late second century. 


CLASS V. LATER ROMAN WARES 


After the second century the wares of earlier times cease to appear and others, 
somewhat less characteristic, take their place. These form the great bulk of the Roman 
pottery from the Agora. They have here been grouped under the subdivisions of a 
single class-heading, not by any means to belittle the real differences between them but 
rather to indicate that they do not form such closed groups as the preceding. Four 
different kinds of ware were distinguishable, the few variant pieces being placed with 
the group which they most resemble. The first three, A, B and C, represent Lnportations, 
for the most part from Egypt; the last, D, embraces all the local products and 2 HOI: 
a few early pieces in addition to others which are contemporaneous with and are imitations 
of A, B and C. Stamped ware forms an important element in B, C aa Dp. It has 
recently been made the subject of a thorough study by K. Kitbler (KV) who deals, 
however, chiefly with the local products found in the Kerameikos. The stamped pottery 


<a ae ene. ? YH 230. 
1 It oceurs on the Corinth pot CH 234 and was copied on the local bowl CH 23 a 
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of the Agora is of particular importance since imported pieces were even more plentiful 
than the local ware and so add many more examples to the few found at the Kerameikos. 

Apart from the stamped ware there is little comparative data for the shapes of this 
later Roman pottery since it seems to have been neglected previously.* 


A 


The best sherds of the class are from pots made of extremely fine, pure red clay, 
which is thin and hard-baked. The clay has been made the factor of selection and serves 
to distinguish the fragments fairly well from all the others. The glaze varies from a 
good, impervious one of the hue of Arretine, which is rare, to one similar to the Samian 
but of thinner texture. On most of the pots it is a thin, porous coating of poor gloss 
and of a hue which approximates the Samian but which is decidedly more pink, and is 
often almost matt. Inside it is usually thicker and more glossy than on the outside, 
although almost invariably the exterior is completely glazed. 

115-116 (Profile of 115 is like that of 139). Of best workmanship are the flat, 
plain-rimmed plates like these. The fragmentary one, 115, was found in a burned stratum 
above coins of Gallienus and Salonina (253-268 a.p.), Apparently, then, the second half 
of the third century saw a renascence of fine pottery in the east provincial district. The 
shape is an old Samian one? and it is tempting to see in this ware a rebirth of the fine 
Samian pottery, but even though the difference in glaze might be spanned, the clay is 
quite different in color and is entirely free of mica. The rims and bases of over a dozen 
similar plates were found. No. 116 is thicker than usual and the tiny foot is placed at 
the angle of the side. 

117. Doubtless the side of a similar plate but slightly curved. 

118, 119. These two curved plate-rims are the only examples of this type in the 
group, all the others being like Nos. 115 and 116, 

120. An excellent piece of the same quality as 115 and 116. The glaze, which is 
darker than usual, is a rich, glossy brown-red on both surfaces. It is slightly porous. 
Most probably this is the rim of a shallow bowl or plate. 

121 (1000—P 161), 122 (1001-P 162) (Fig. 2). Rims of bowls with applied animals. 
The glaze is light and thin, and is considerably poorer than that of the fragments listed 
above. They show a fish and a dog, and are similar to fragments which have been 
found at Corinth, 

123 (Fig. 2), 124. Rims of bowls with glaze in color and quality intermediate 
between the two preceding and No, 120. 


‘The usual plight of undecorated ware. Kiibler gives a list of the publications of stamped ware, 
KV, pp. 79 and 80, notes. In the material ayailable for consultation profiles are shown only in Fitzgerald, 
Beth-Shan Hecavations, 19211923, Vol. 3, Pl. XXXIV and 8, p. 127. : 

2,8, p. 50, Abb. 41. Only metal prototypes ean explain this identity. 


\ 
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125. Perhaps this is a local imitation. The clay is coarser and is brown rather than 
red. The glaze is of fair quality. 

126 (Fig. 2). The rim of a straight-sided platter, a shape uncommon in Greece! The 
clay and the glaze, which is a little browner than usual and is impervious, are those of 


is eT is fac » piece inextricably with them. 
good pots of this group but this fact does not connect the | y 


It may be of earlier date. | nm cae ate 7s 
127, 127a (Fig. 2). The rim and bottom (from ierent CAS ae a ae oe a 
with applied animals. A similar fragment is shown on Fig. 2. The quality of the glaze 
is mediocre and is like that of Nos. 121 and 122. 
128. A plate rim. The glaze is of Samian color. 


1 ta Mi ) 76, Nos.6 and 7; P 296. A handle from a similar 
1 It occurs more frequently in Asia Minor: E, p. 1/6, Nos. 6 and 7; Pg, p. 296. A handle é 


shape was found on the Pnyx. 
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129-135 (Fig. 2). Rims of plates or of shallow bowls with roulette decoration. The 
feet of similar pieces are Nos. 142-145. No. 130 shows decoration on the inside, but 
this practice seems to have been reserved generally for smaller plates of much thinner 
fabric, some pieces of which are shown on Fig. 2 (not numbered). No. 146 gives the 
form of the base. No. 145 is small but has a foot like the larger ones and is decorated 
on the outside only. The clay of the larger bowls usually breaks with a shattered, 
laminated edge which is quite different from the even smooth break of other pots of 
the group. This may be due to its somewhat greater thickness. 

136-139. Bottoms of the fine plates like Nos. 115 and 116. The bottom is either 
flat and marked off from the side by a small set-out (136-138) or by a tiny flat ridge 
which forms a miniature foot (115, 116, 139). Several other fragments of both types occur. 

140-141. Feet of plates. Perhaps the form of the rim of this shape is No. 128. 

142-145 (Fig. 2). Feet belonging with Nos. 129-135. Several grooves score the 
inside of all but No. 145. Two other fragments of large plates were found. 

146 (Fig. 2). Bottom of the small plate mentioned above (129-135). 

147-152 (Fig. 3). On none of the bases certainly to be placed in this group is there 
any stamped decoration, and either this ware went out of use before the custom of 
stamping the inside of pots became common or it was not affected by it. The plain 
curved rims, Nos. 118 and 119, however, of fabric thicker than usual, seem to be later 
than the rest and they may have had stamped bases. At any rate, without definitely 
deciding that they belong here, one can assert that of all the stamped fragments only 
these numbers could be of this group by reason of clay and glaze. Nos. 147-149 are 
the better; the glaze of 147 is a thick, although not too glossy coat much browner than 
usual, that of the other two of a light red, Samian hue; the clay as usual is pure in 
quality, reddish in color. Nos. 150—152 are nearer Group B of which they might be unusually 
good specimens. On all these pieces the bottom is flat and is covered by the glaze in 
an application thinner than that on the upper surface but not nearly so much more so 
as that on the outside of stamped sherds of Group B. 


B 

153-159. These sherds are of a nature intermediate between A and B proper. Unlike 
B the clay is pure or nearly so but in color may resemble that of either group. The 
thick fabric is foreign to A and on the whole they would belong rather here with B. 
Shallow bowls and plates again seem to be the shapes although No. 153 (Fig. 2) may 
have been from a deep dish. The very edge of its rim is notched at intervals. Two 
other fragments of rims similar to No. 156 exist. No. 159 (Fig. 3) is the only base to be 
placed here unless it be some of the preceding stamped bases. As usual the inside is 
marked by several grooves. The outside is very thinly glazed. 

The more distinctive sherds are as numerous as those of A. The fabric is thick, 
the clay, which is brick-like in color and consistency, has a browner hue, and is always 
rough on the break; it often contains grit. The glaze can be said definitely to be Samian. 
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At its best it is ex: i 
Ss exactly lik , bee ee : : 
y like the red, porous Samian of good quality and, while on many 


pieces it appears thinner, lighter and almost matt, it 

. ra d att, 1t never assumes the dark Bil 
coe 5 ark hues found 
' 160, 161. The only two plain rims found. The excellent quality of the clay of 
No. 161 would justify its placement with the intermediate sherds above. 


Fig. 3. Roman Pottery; Late B Ware 


162. Two keeled rims of almost straight-sided bowls occur.’ 
163-170. Rims of shallow bowls or plates with No. 170 showing the base form. 
No. 166 may be the piece of a spreading rim like Nos. 171-174. The series is arranged 


1 This seems to be a development of the keel of the slightly ridged rim of earlier pots like our 
Nos. 73, 101, 102; in Athens we find in the second and third centuries an overdevelopment of the straight 
rim (Nos. 280, 281) in both Europe and the Mediterranean area, of the keel; compare D 38 with our No. 162; 
also Fitzgerald, Beth-Shan Lxcavations, Vol. 3, Pl. XXXIV, No. 48 and Dragendorft, Bonner Jahrb. 101, p. 150, 
Fig. 15. The pots Dragendorff mentions there may be identical with our Group B (some of them have 
stamped decoration) except that he describes them as of fine, thin clay. 
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typologically but 163 is certainly the earliest. Compare our Samian Nos. 107, 109 and 
the notes there. Several other fragments mostly like 164 and 170 were found. 

171-174. Rounded spreading rims of plates. Although they may not be parts of 
spreading rims Nos. 171 and 173 are included here because of similarity and perhaps 
No. 166 belongs to the same group. 

175-179. Curved spreading rims of plates. With No. 175 should be compared 
Nos. 156-158 above. The clay of 178 is unusually fine. 

180-183. Straight spreading rims of bowls and plates. Unusually fine are No. 180 
(1002-P 163) (Fig. 3) and No. 182 (Fig. 3). The gouges on the latter have left the inside 
gently fluted. | 

184-202, 221, 236. Bottoms of pots. Like No. 170, Nos. 189, 190, 184 to 187 and 202 
show the foot forms. No. 188 is shaped like the bottom of 170; 191 and 192 have faint feet 
like 189 while on the others feet are not preserved. The majority of the better stamped 
bases belong here as Fig.3 shows. Only 170, 184 and 185 seem not to have carried a stamped 
decoration, and 186 and 187 are too fragmentary to judge. On the outside most of the 
bottoms are glazed but the coat is always much poorer than that inside, and is 
often a mere wash. : 

202 (Fig. 3) is particularly important inasmuch as it is the only fragment of the 
group which is stamped with a Christian symbol. It is that of a cross (or the cross 
monogram, for it is uncertain whether the blur at one arm is the head of a rho or a 
mark of double stamping, being more likely the latter). Although the impression is 
fragmentary and not too clear it is evident from one arm that the cross is jewelled. 
This arm is divided into halves in the outer one of which there are three, in the inner, 
two pellets. The jewelled cross occurs in the earliest Christian centuries on Coptic 
erave-stones and on the so-called “African ” lamps.? | 


Cc 


Less distinctive in clay and glaze than the preceding but moreso in shape is a 
third group of ware. A shallow bowl on a very low foot and with a keeled rim is 
almost the only form although the sizes differ considerably. It is a descendant of an 
early Roman plate whose evolution Knipowitsch has shown in O, p. 51, Abb. 12. The 
fabric is thin and hard-baked. The clay varies from brown to almost red, the latter 
hue being less common, and is finely granulated, and apart from tiny yellowish 
inclusions” is otherwise pure. The glaze is usually a matt red paint although darker 
hues of fair gloss occur; rarely is the outside not wholly covered. 


* Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 681; p. 611, Fig. 386; Wulff, Altchristliche und mittelalter- 
liche Bildwerke 1, Nos, 85 and 87 (cross) and Nos. 1238, 1239, 1241 (cross monogram); Duthuit, La Sculpture 
Copte, Pl. LXI1L a,c, and Pl. LXVII 8, . 

* And so is like the clay of pots of earlier ware; see note 1, p. 291. 
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4 


The rim forms are shown in 203-213.1 No; 203 is earlier than the others and belongs 
to a small bowl or cup. Bases to go with this and with the half-dozen similar rims 
were not found but probably they were not stamped. No. 213 is smoked to black and 
purple and is probably an unsuccessful brother of 214-217 since the shape never occurs 


Fig. 4. Roman Pottery; Late C Ware 


burned wholly red; it may, however, be a local piece. The rims, except 213, occur 
both with and without the roulette decoration illustrated on Fig. 4. 


1 Pr, No. 164, Abb. 551, p. 433 belongs to this class and, similar to the following Nos. 214—217, the 
outer edge of the rim is gray. The means by which this part of the pot alone was burned darker than 
the rest is uncertain but absence of the glaze-paint is not responsible (as Zahn, p. 405, note under No. 32) 
since it covers the rim too. Although the pots of this group are often very thin they cannot, because of 
their much later date, be related to the other thin ware mentioned in Pr, pp. 438 and 439. The plain rim 
is found on §S, p. 127, Abb. 19 which also has a cross like our No. 241 in the centre; note the thin fabric. 
Dragendorff’s mention of a rouletted rim of this shape in connection with pots bearing the stamp of Plusius 
(Bonner Jahrb. 101, p. 142 and p. 141, Fig. 1, No. 8) is puzzling but need cause no concern until such a 
stamp with such a rim are found certainly to belong to the same pot. 
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914-217. These rims were fired so that the paint on the outside of the rim was 
black. Elsewhere it is red. Four fragments with a profile similar to 208 are the same. 
The clay of 216 and 217 is less characteristic than usual but the peculiar firing 
recommends a place here rather than with the following group of local ware. 

294, 225, 232, 234, 241, 218, 219. The first five show the common foot-form of stamped 
and unstamped bases. The last two occur, once each, unstamped. 

A majority of the bases are decorated with stamped designs (Fig. 4) of which 220 
(1017—P 178), 222 (1016—P 177), 223 stand apart from the others in excellency of 
workmanship and of glaze, which is a dark red of fair gloss. The clay is that of this 
group, however, so they are best included here. No feet are preserved. 

Ten other sherds of ordinary quality show more simple designs. They are very 
fragmentary and only 224, 226-228, 237 are plain enough to be photographed. No. 225 
has a palm leaf and circle and forms a link with the fine sherds just mentioned. Its 
elaze is unusually dark but did not cover the outside near the foot. The clay and 
glaze of 226-228 are very light and are not characteristic of this group but they are 
more at home here than elsewhere (227 = 1015—P 176). 

229-233, 235. These show little stamped animals. No. 230 (1009—P 170) seems to 
be a cock with a bunch of grapes? in his beak; 231 shows the heads of fish. Only 
with the animals were the roulettes, used to decorate some of the rims, also employed 
in the bottoms of the pot as 232 (1007—P 168) and 233. No. 234 probably had animals 
in the centre. No. 235 (1008—P 169) is a dolphin. 

236. This sherd has roughly incised lines between two sets of grooves and pendent 
from the outer ones. It resembles a sherd from the Kerameikos, KV, Beil. XXXVI A, 6 
and Abb. 3, 7. 

239-242. Christian symbols (239 = 1018—P 179; 242 — 1005—P 166). 

Parallels for the decorative stamps are found a) on the so-called African lamps, a 
type found throughout the Mediterranean area and manufactured locally in various places 
but upon the question of whose origin the authorities refuse to commit themselves, b) on 
products of the Coptic arts and crafts in all materials (in the light of which one would think 
the origin of the lamps to be clear).1. The stamped pottery of the groups B and C is that 
which Kiibler has already indicated to be of Egyptian origin from the few samples of it 
found in the Kerameikos, and the greater richness of that from the Agora bears this out.? 
Hardly less readily matched are the little animals which appear occasionally. Again the two 


1 For references to this type of lamp see the section on lamps. One lamp fragment of this type from 
the Agora (Iny. number 114-114) must, by reason of identity of clay and glaze, have been made at the 
same centre which produced the pottery of Group B. ‘True, the Jamps are more common in Africa than 
in Kgypt and from there, too, come plates with stamped animals and Christian scenes and symbols (Leclereq, 
Manuel d’Archéologie Chrétienne II, pp. 5380 ff.) but earlier than both are the decorative stamps which all 
evidence on hand at the present connects with Egypt and to which, by identity of ware, the later animal 
and Christian symbols too are related. 

* Herr Kiibler kindly allowed me to examine several sherds in his possession which were discovered 
in Egypt (KV, Beil. XXXVI A); they are identical with those of our Groups B and C, 
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sources supply sufficient kindred, the lamps not so strikingly since animals, when represented 
on them, fill the centre and are not disposed around the rims as are the decorative 
ornaments, better so Egyptian work of all kinds where animals appear so frequently.1 

The Christian symbols are more intriguing, particularly in their variety. Of the five 
crosses and cross monograms found so far, no two are alike; parallel types for these 
are found not on the “African” but on later lamps and on Coptic grave-stones.2. The 
jewelled cross of 212 has been mentioned. No. 223 appears to have a jewelled cross 
with the circles at the angles incorporated into the outline of the cross. No. 239 is 
a cross monogram with two circles in the lower angles. The, usually jewelled, cross 
monogram is most frequent on the “African” lamps but it does not have the circles, 
while the later lamps show the simple cross with circles in all the angles as do also 
the grave-stones except the one noted which is very similar. No. 240 has a short-armed 
Greek cross with the extremities concave and the sides accentuated by an inner line. 
No. 241 has a cross, or less likely a cross monogram, of the long type. The outlining 
of the form is common on the grave-stones. No, 242 shows a figure orans, but unfortunately 
the mould was coarsely cut and one cannot make out the detail. A long garment falls 
down to the feet with folds and hanging sleeves roughly indicated, the arms are raised 
almost as high as the head, on the very top of which is a row of dots, perhaps decoration 
on the mantle which seems to fall over the shoulders and to be drawn across the breast 
and around the left arm. The Orans is one of the earliest of iconographical figures and 
its Egyptian origin is pretty well assured.? 

The relations between these groups of pottery are uncertain and can be determined 
only through further information concerning their origin and date. For the latter the 
following data alone are available: 


1 Similar pots from Egypt: Wulff, Nos. 1556, 1557; other objects, Pl. XXXII, XXXIV. An excellent 
example is the clay cover (Wulff, No. 1471) which is decorated with stamps of jewelled crosses, palm-leaves, dogs, 
cattle and a shepherd, It is dated in the [Vth-Vth centuries; unfortunately the cover is from Constantinople 
so its origin (Egyptian or African) is uncertain. Fish and animals are found also on some of the painted 
Egyptian pottery of the period, Wulff, Nos. 1564, 1565. Leclercq notes other specimens of stamped animals 
from Africa and Egypt, pp. 530ff.; also Musées de UV Algérie et de la Tunisie, Musée Lavigerie TUM, JPA DST 
(from Carthage; notice the absence of the earlier decorative stamps). 

2 Similar pottery, Wulff, Nos. 1559-1562; Leclercq, pp. 530 ff. The following, in various materials, are 
the closest parallels for the Agora stamps: No. 223: compare Wulff, No. 89 (grave-stone); No, 239: Wulff, 
No. 1241 and 1294 (lamps) and Nos. 84, 96, 98 (grave-stones). On a Coptic sepulchral slab (Dalton, Catalogue 
of Early Christian Antiquities, No. 942) circles are placed at the extremities as well and the rho is to the 
right; on both this and on our sherd it is the eastern open form, by far the most common in Egypt: 
M. A. Frantz, A.J. A. 33, 1929, p. 24. No. 240: compare Duthuit, Pl. LIX a; Wulff, Nos. 34, 95 (Sramiestones)) 
No. 241: 8, p. 127, Nos.5 and 6; Pg, p. 322; Wulff, Nos. 83, 89 (Coptic grave-stones) and Nos. 939, 940 (Syrian 
bronze crosses). Greek lamps of the fourth and fifth centuries show a similar variety in the crosses and 
monograms: Broneer, Terracotta Lamps, p. 110, Fig. 52. 

8 Dalton, p. 673; Wulff, Nos. 74—78, and Duthuit, Pl. LXV a, b (Coptic grave-stones). Compare the 
earlier terracotta orantes, Kaufman, Grueco-Lgyptische Koroplastik, Pl, 31 and 36, 37; the dots on the head 
of this stamp may be a relic of the head-dress of some of the earlier types. % 

4 Conclusions drawn, it is unnecessary to say, may be altered at any time by the addition of more 
material. This résumé merely attempts to do as much as possible with the material on hand at present. 
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Group A: i. No sherds or pots were found at Cheliotomylos or on the Pnyx.t 
ii. A fine pot was found in the Agora in a stratum of burning over coins 
of Gallienus and Salonina. 
iii. Absence, or rarity, of stamped decoration. 
iv. Presence of moulded animals in applied relief. 
vy. Absence of stamped Christian symbols. 


The first two show that the ware was being used in the second half of the third 
century but had not come into general use before the beginning of it. The third and 
fourth indicate that it did not continue long after the beginning of the fourth century, 
for stamped pottery became common then, and about the same time incision replaces 
moulding as the method of treatment. But this practice on terracottas does not furnish 
conclusive evidence. The fifth proves, however, that it did not continue long after the 
middle of the century for then crosses and cross monograms began to be used. The 
wares of Group A, therefore, are to be dated ca. 250-300 with the possibility of extension 
of fifty years in each direction. 


For Group B. i. Absence at the Pnyx. 
ii. Presence in a columbarium at Cheliotomylos not in use after the 
beginning of the third century.’ 
iii. Presence of stamped decoration whose relation to the local Athenian 
presupposes its existence at least at the end of the third century.* 
iv. Presence of Christian symbols rarely. 


The Corinth pot stands out as a surprisingly early specimen indicating the existence 
and even exportation of the ware before 300. It is not stamped but as noted in iii. 
such stamped decoration must have appeared a little before the fourth century. The 
length of the life of the ware is suggested by one occurrence of a stamped cross. The 
cross does not come into popularity as a Christian symbol until the middle of the fourth 
century and is not really common until the fifth.® Since, although decorative stamps 
are frequent, the cross appears but once, it can be doubted that Group B pots were 
imported into Athens after ca. 400. 

The indications drawn from these facts raise two points of question: a) Since stamps 
were used on B at the end of the third century, why are they not found, or not found 


1 Gea yte YT. ’ apy + rlae uw, . : oy < : > 

See note 1 on p. 279; the cemetery at Cheliotomylos was in use from Augustan times up to the first part 
of the third century. The Roman pottery from the Pnyx antedates the Hadrianie retaining wall behind 
which it was found; Kourouniotes and H., A. Thompson, Hesperia I, 1932, pp. L80 ff. 

Sherds of this and the following (B) ware were found in the large drain in Section E which was 
filled up in the second half of the fourth century (latest coin one of Gratianus 365—383). This furnishes 
an ante-quem date only since many earlier sherds occurred too. 

3 0 Alva (antl es a lie a, a . : 

CH 145; CH 50, also from the Columbarium, belongs to this group too but is a less characteristic 

and poorer piece. 
# KV, pp. 80 ff. 
®° M. Sulzberger, Byzantion 2, 1925, pp. 426, 430. 
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more frequently, on the partly contemporaneous A? The latter, apparently, lay outside 
the (Egyptian) sphere of influence which dominated B and carried on the tradition of 
the earlier plain Roman wares as it did at least one of the shapes. One should look 
for its origin, then, in Italy, Greece or Asia Minor. 0b) The decorative stamps of B find 
their parallels on the “African” lamps yet at the Kerameikos these appear hardly before 
the faith century.* Despite the resemblance, then, the lamps must follow the pottery for 
the most part since any considerable stretch of contemporaneity would betray itself in 
the presence on the pottery of the crosses and cross monograms so common on 
the lamps. 


For Group C: i. Absence at Cheliotomylos and on the Pnyx. 
ii. Presence of a few fragments in the large drain of the Agora (see 
note 2, p. 302). 
iii. General presence in the highest Roman levels in the Agora.” 
iv. Presence of incised decoration on some sherds. 
v. Presence of Christian symbols rather commonly. 


The few sherds from the drain (a couple of rims like 204 and 208 and a piece of a 
base like 241, of which the centre is missing and may have been stamped) show that 
the ware was just coming into use in Athens in the second half of the fourth century. 
The piece of this ware from the Kerameikos (KV, Abb. 3, 7) seems, accordingly, to be 
dated too early (third century, KV, p. 84), all the more by reason of the incised decoration 
which on terracottas and lamps is later. The base with the stamped animal from the 
Kerameikos (K V, Beil. XXXVI B, 4) is dated in the fourth century (d., p. io ise wile 
profile differs, however, and the animal bases from the Agora, although no foot is 
preserved, are apparently from the shallow dishes with low feet common to the group 
and not from deeper bowls on higher feet (KV, Abb. 3, 1). It may be possible to suggest 
the following chronological sequence for the group. Earliest are those pieces decorated 
with stamped circles, palm-leaves, etc., the field of decoration being surrounded by one 
or more plain shallow grooves. The decorative elements are the same as those of B 
and were probably taken directly from it. The presence of but one fragmentary base 
with five grooves, which may well have been stamped in the centre, in the drain indicates 
export into Athens in the second half of the fourth century. Second in date are the 
pieces with the stamped animals and incised decoration surrounded by plain or rouletted 
grooves. Their absence from the drain would signify a date at the end of the fourth 


1 The one lamp fragment mentioned on p. 300, note 1 shows that at least some of the lamps were made 
with the same clay and glaze as the pots. For the date see K V, p. Sl. 

2 Hardly a valid point but at least an indication. In those areas not disturbed by mediaeval cisterns 
biting definite strata, sherds of this group are found mingled with Byzantine; 


or modern cesspools yet not exhi 
ancient street level along with earlier Roman wares 


when the latter cease, C sherds continue down to the 
(chiefly B and A) and with Greek. 
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century.!. Third, and certainly later than the others, are the Christian symbols.2 As 
noted above, these were beginning to come into use in the second halt of the fourth 
century but not until the fifth were they commonly used. To that period at least belong 
fragments of the type and perhaps the examples without any stamp. How long the 
ware continued in use is uncertain. The coins show that the area was inhabited into 
the seventh century? and, while it is unlikely that pottery should continue to be produced 
so long unchanged, there is no other to succeed it. This absence of any pottery in 
Greece between the latest Roman and the earliest Byzantine is a great puzzle which is 
only partly solved by the apparent depopulation of the country in early Byzantine times. 


D. Locat WarE 


A considerable quantity of the Roman pottery is of less fine quality than any of the 
preceding pieces, and is certainly of local manufacture. The proportion of this to the 
imported wares is relatively small and it seems indeed, since all those described thus 
far are importations, that all the good pottery used at Athens in Roman times was 
imported. A priori one would not expect this to be the case, but the sharp difference 
between this and any of the others makes the conclusion seem inevitable. 

Clay and glaze vary considerably and the only constant feature is the poor quality 
of both. The clay may be any hue from very light buff to dark red-brown. Grit is 
usually present but the fabric may be hard or soft. The glaze does not merit the name 
and is a flat paint almost always matt. Generally it is some hue of red but careless 
firing produced black and intermediate shades. The paint on the exterior does not 
extend far below the rim. Despite such lack of character there is no hesitation in 
sorting out these pieces, as they fit into none of the other groups and are, in fact, the 
leavings. Where a few pieces even of these show slight peculiarities leading one to 
suspect an origin not local, attention will be called to the fact. 

Most of this local ware was found in the large drain which, as noted above, filled 
up towards the end of the fourth century, and thus furnishes a handy date ante quem. 
The other limit can be determined by the Roman pottery from the Pnyx, all of which 
antedates the middle of the second century. A comparison of the two will show that, 
with the exception of the high-rimmed little bowls like 280 and the coarser forms 
283 and 284, all the Agora pottery is later than the Pnyxian. Some of the shapes 


* Such negative evidence is not too reliable but at present no other exists. A more symmetrically 
satisfying arrangement would be to place the stamped designs in the first, the stamped animals and incised 
designs in the second half of the century. Evidence against contemporaneity is the presence of the rouletted 
grooves with the animals, never with the stamped designs. 

* The only cross with grooves about it is No. 240; four smooth ones. The glaze of this piece is a bit 
redder, the clay a little purer than the others. 

* Of the coins of the first year identified so far, those of the second and third centuries are common, 


of the fourth to the seventh less so; no emperor is represented between Heraclius, 610-641, and Leo VI, 
886—912. 
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represented in the drain and those not found there were also in use in the fifth century 
and later, such as the incised jugs, 293-295, and the cup, 289.! 

1. Painted Ware 


Iu later Roman tim rere decor: i i i i i i 
. ip es some Bol were decorated with simple designs painted in thick, 
creamy white over the glaze-paint. The designs are spirals on the rims of deep bowls 


aa a —— as Seu 


Fig. 5. Roman Pottery; Local (Athenian) Ware 


or inside more shallow ones, and less often other geometric or floral designs occur on 
the open shapes, Fig. 5. 

243 (1013-P 174). Deep bow! with high straight rim set off by a keel and with two 
applied horizontal handles. This is the most common shape decorated and seems to 
appear only thus painted. The designs are confined to the rim outside.” 

1 The following shapes were not represented in the drain and so may be, but are not necessarily, later 
than those found in it: Nos. 269-271, 273, 275, 277 (without the white paint), 279, 281-282, 285—287, 289. 

2 Compare Pr, No. 134, p, 432. 
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244, Smaller, deeper bowl with vertical handles. Decoration, as before, with stripes 
on the handles. 

245-249, Shallow bowls and plates. The decoration on these, naturally, covers 
the inside. 

250. The common foot-type with two incised rings inside like 277. 


256 =1010-Pity, 


S 


751-Pey 


1012 -Prqs. 


251, 253. The sunk base, a peculiar way of finishing off the bottom of a pot. Note 
the usual two grooves inside. 

252. <A flat bottom. The piece is unique in that on the brown paint inside, the 
design of spirals in a circle of dots is drawn in black and not in white paint. 

254, 255. Handle of a large jug, and part of the top of a small one showing that 
closed shapes were also decorated in this style. 

256 (1010—P 171). Handle of a large dish. These have been noted under the 
terracottas. The white paint is found in parallel lines on top of the handle and inside 
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the vessel in the usual spirals. The heads show both the moulded and incised techniques. 
Recognizable animals are the following: lion (almost always with a collar), boar and 
ram (Fig. 6). The shaft of the handle is usually plain, but is occasionally moulded with 
spiral or parallel grooves. It is hollow and the longitudinal mould-seams show clearly.? 

This white-painted ware dates in the third and the fourth centuries along with the 


other pottery from the drain, as is further indicated by the presence of both moulding 
and incision on the handles. 


2. Stamped Ware 


Herr Kiibler’s study of stamped ware from the Kerameikos leaves little to be said 
about the relatively few fragments from the Agora. Samples of the different designs 
are shown on Fig. 6. Kiibler gives the profiles (XV, pp. 76 and 77) and all ours are 
from similar flat-bottomed plates, except the strange base with the punched dots from 
a dish like 277 but smaller. 


3. Plain glaze-painted Ware 


267—273. Flat-bottomed dishes with rims of various forms. The size varies and 
some pots with a plain rim like 267 are very small and deeper. The flat rims of shapes 
like 272 are often deeply grooved, doubly or triply. 

274-276. Little dishes or cups. The base-form of 276 is found on pots with the 
white decoration, 251 and 252. Sizes a little larger occur too. 

277. Base of a bowl, rim form uncertain. A large number of bases like this, of 
varying sizes, but always with the two incised circles, were found. Strange is the 
absence of rims which might definitely be associated with them. 

278, 279. Plain and spreading rims of deep bowls. 

280. Rim of small bowl. The clay and glaze of this piece are good and differ from 
the other pieces. The shape, resembling that of early second century pottery from the 
Pnyx, shows it must be of no later date. The red clay is pure, the red porous glaze of 
fair gloss covers only the rim outside. It is uncertain whether this piece is an importation, 
or if this type of rim is a local variation. It occurs on the large white-painted bowls, 
but 280 is a unique piece and none were found to bridge the gap unless it be the two 
following. 

281, 282. A rare form of rim with the keel accentuated. As just mentioned they 
may represent stages in the period of development between the early second century, 280, 
and the third century, 243. The shape occurs also in small bowls. 

283-988. Rims of bowls and plates. The first two show the second century shape; 
the second two resemble pots of Group ©. The last is a rare form of the later rim. 
Imitation is doubtless responsible for similarities with Group C. 


1 A bone handle carved to represent a horse’s head is very similar to the incised clay ones: Wulff, 
No. 520; from Alexandreia, dated VIth—VIIth centuries. Both are doubtless derived from the handles of 


metal vessels. 41 
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289, This odd and unique piece, a cup on a high foot, may not be local but it 
resembles this more closely than other fabrics. The glaze-paint, brown inside, is black 
outside where it covers only the rim. Cups on stands, though of different shape and 
with lead glaze, occur in middle Byzantine times. But the shape is not Roman and this 
may be a sample of their prototype. 

990-292. These are interesting as Athenian imitations, or copies, of the finer wares 
of late Roman times.1 With 290 should be compared 134 and 141. The piece is much 
better than usual. The clay is hard-baked, fairly pure, and the brown elaze-paint, of 
good quality where applied thickly enough, covers the whole pot. The surface is smoothly 
finished and on the outside are rouletted parallel lines. The glaze, however, shows very 
uneven application and several large inclusions mar the fabric. Nos. 291 and 292 are 
typically poor in glaze, fabric and finish; compare 170 and 158. 

993-995, One handled jugs, the sides of which are decorated by incisions and grooves. 
The sizes vary as shown. Sherds from such jugs as these are very common and occur 
in the drain and in the highest Roman levels with those of Group C. The simple form 
of decoration was wide-spread although the shapes varied slightly according to locality; 
Wulff, Nos. 1532, 1534. 


BYZANTINE AND TURKISH POTTERY 


The Byzantine pottery from the Agora presents a less comprehensive survey of the 
ceramic history of the times in Athens than does the Roman, since it is less complete, 
lacks in large part the better wares, and is without evidence for chronology. Even more 
than in the deeper Roman levels had modern pits, cellars and cisterns disturbed the 
mediaeval fill. No stratification was observed, and while some of the numerous stone 
and mortar cisterns contained sherds, lack of coins made only their association of any 
importance. 

No certain traces of any fabrics appeared to bridge the gap between the late Roman 
pottery and the earliest Byzantine sgraffito ware. Occasional pieces of coarse pots were 
found covered on one or both sides with lead glaze but these were too fragmentary to 
determine shapes.”. The absence of a slip, especially over red clay, is an indication 
of early date in general but is not necessarily valid in the case of the rougher 
kitchen ware. 


’ Two of the three different profiles of the Athenian stamped ware are copied after Egyptian (our B) 
pottery shapes: KV, p. 85. They are represented by our Nos. 170 and 183; the third is found in the 
A wares, No. 118. 

* Such pottery seems to be the earliest lead-glazed ware at Corinth: Broneer, Terracotta Lamps, p. 124, 
n. 3. The glaze, of course, is not actually brown but yellow; it turns brown through contact with the 
unslipped red surface of the pot. B 
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No sherds of the Polychrome or the Petal Ware, the earliest Byzantine fabries at 
Constantinople, came to light and even good sgraffito pieces were rare.! The coins, too, 
as many as have been cleaned so far, would indicate that only in the eleventh century 
was the area inhabited again to any degree. To determine limits in the other direction 
is more difficult, however, in the lack of evidence from other sites. The sgraffito 
technique survives to this day and to mark out absolutely pieces as Byzantine or 
Turkish or modern is not possible in many cases and, to be sure, would not be permissible, 
since the Turkish conquest cannot have disrupted life in Greece fundamentally and its 
ceramic history must describe a steady evolution marked by no cataclysmic changes and 
few innovations from middle Byzantine through to modern times. Since typology, then, 
becomes the criterion of classification and description, certainly one none too trustworthy, 
the chances of error are too great to justify any amount of exactitude in treatment. 
The classification proposed by Rice for the Byzantine glazed pottery will form the basis 
of discussion and reference will be made to his groups in mentioning similar ones 
represented in the Agora. In the present case, however, it will not be convenient to 
follow his outline exactly since some wares are lacking and others later are included, 
so the pottery will be described according to the technique of its decoration. 


SGRAFFITO WARE 


1. Early Sgraffito Ware. Rice B1. Figs. 7-9. 


This is one of the most wide-spread of Byzantine fabrics and the various designs of 
Fig. 7 are met commonly.? Whatever,may have been the convergent influences which 
gave rise to the ware, the general plan and shapes are fairly uniform, rather deep open 
bowls (Pl. X 1, 2 = Fig. 71, j) and plates (Pl. X 3 = Fig. Te) with straight or turned up 
rim haying a round central design surrounded by several narrow decorated bands, the 
outermost usually near the rim. The decoration is effected by drawing fine, thin lines 
in the white slip of the pot thus exposing the red clay so that in them the yellow, or 
less often green, glaze turns a brown or russet color, or black with green glaze. 

The reproductions on Fig. 7 show how various the designs are both in the bands and 
centre circle but it should be noted that they are ultimately of two kinds betraying two 
conceptions of design. One is plainly linear (Fig. 76, d, g, k, m), the decoration being 
formed purely by the coursings or interrelations of single lines; in the other the element 


1 The known Byzantine glazed wares have been classified and described recently by D. Talbot Rice 
in Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford 1930. Frequent reference will be made to the wares listed therein. 
The Agora pottery is almost identical with that from Corinth (4edr. Xouot. Aoy. ‘Et., No. 11, 1923, pp. 21 ff), 
Sparta (B.S.A. 17, 1910—11, p. 23) and Thebes (unpublished). 

2 References in Rice; to be added are recent finds from the Athenian Kerameikos (Ath. Mitt. 53, 1928, 
p. 182), Samos (Ath. Mitt. 54, 1929, p. 135), and Corinth (A.J. A. 33, 1929, p. 523, and 34, 1930, p. 442). The 
Corinth plates are most important inasmuch as they can be dated by the evidence of coins to the eleventh 


and twelfth centuries. 
21* 
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is not line but space, the conception is areal, not linear (Fig. 7a, ¢, e, f, h-j, 1) and une 
function of line is not to form per se the actual design but merely to serve by darkening 
certain areas from which as background the reserved parts stand out as the design. In 
a few cases the emphasis falls equally upon the shaded and the reserved portions but 


Fig. 7. Byzantine Pottery; Karly Sgraffito Ware 


this is due to the fortuitous symmetry of the design (Fig. 7a, c) since it is evident that 
the desired effect was one of light on dark. 

Which of these designs on the pottery is the earlier is not wholly certain but the 
fact that the areal is usually the more carefully drawn, that the incised technique brought 
an improved means of effecting the contrast of areas and that the linear style continued 
to live a long and for the most part degenerating existence after the areal disappeared 
indicates that the latter arose first, to be followed by the linear as an adaptation which 
declined in its artistry along with the fortunes of the empire. The quality of fabric 
and of glaze varies little. Most of the fragments are of rather pure, light buff (soft) to 
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foe (hard) clay with a fairly thick colorless to light yellow or yellow-green glaze 
Fig. d pas a good green glaze; h, k and J are of thicker fabric and the nae ane 

Not infrequently animals take the place of designs as Fig. 8 shows. The sha es of 
the pots are the same, bowls and plates, except that on e and ha high foot like a CT 


Fig. ec Byzantine Pottery; Early Sgraffito Ware 


oceurs. The profiles of a ande are drawn on PI. X 4 and 5. There is evident, however, 
in the rendering of the figures, a touch of carelessness, a hasty sketchiness of stroke 
which is comparable to the poorer linear designs. The fine dove (c) is an excellent 
specimen beside which the other birds and the serpent (g) appear at a disadvantage. 
These figures, contrary to the designs, occupy the whole field of the pot, confined by 
no encircling bands and with only occasional floral sprays as stop-gaps. Thus the effect 
is really areal rather than linear, with the difference that while light designs appear 
against a dark background, here a darker animal stands out from the white or yellow 
surface of the pot. This change was brought about necessarily by the choice of subject; 
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particularly in the case of birds is this so for it would be impossible to draw against 
a darkened field a bird with plumage indicated. 

But with other animals whose bodies required merely an outlining to make them 
intelligible the light on dark treatment was employed. Of this e, h—j are examples. The 
working of the background required a certain limitation of field which, by reason of 
the labor involved, is of only moderate size. The problem is met on e by shrinking 


Fig. 9. Byzantine Pottery; Early Sgraffito Ware, Later Styles 


the ornamented field, which is no longer the whole surface of the vessel, and on h—j 
both by confining the field somewhat and by drawing the animals to cover most of it. 

These last three fragments, and perhaps e should be included though while similar 
in other respects its ornamentation is not typical, deserve special reference. The thicker 
ADEM, the high feet! and the heavier drawing mark them as later than ¢ at least, although 
their glaze is of good quality. If they are not later than the other animals, too, they 


| ® Of é and h; those of 1 and j are medium. Another unusual feature is the occurrence outside of 
a and j of a reddish or brownish slip. Most Early Sgraffito pots are slipped with the same white sli 

outside as in, a few are slipped and glazed (Fig. Te, i) and several of the poorer are plain (Fig. 7 | I ‘: 
9a, d,e,g); none is glazed without a slip. Le 
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certainly represent a distinct style. The vessels are plates, almost the whole interior of 
which is taken up by a large animal straddling a smaller one or with the smaller above 
him. The motif is eastern but these particular examples may prove to be local Greek 
adaptations of it.! 

A special group of sgraffito pots (Fig. 9 a—f) is set apart by uniformity of shape, a 
small bowl with turned up sides on a low foot (profile of b on Pl. X 6). The glaze is 
colorless passing to cream of good quality, the thin body is slipped and glazed outside, 
and there is simple decoration in the centre. Somewhat atypical is a in its intricate 
floral sprays and its decorated exterior. These are surely later than the better sgraffito 
and so they are probably derived from it. Fig. 7m is a possible connecting link although 
for all its thicker fabric and plain exterior it is nearer to these little bowls. They may 
be contemporary with the crude and late pieces of Fig. 12 but developed to smallness 
of shape and compactness of design. Yet the purity and general good quality of the 
glaze would set them earlier. 

Fig. 9g, a large bowl of thicker fabric, is perhaps a poorer member of this rather 
select group; h, however, is a ‘total outsider. It is the bottom of a small bowl on a 
medium foot; inside is a childish scrawl, perhaps intended to be a bird, covered by a 
dark olive glaze and outside:is a slip of clay color (buff). It may be very. late. 


2. Elaborate Incised Ware. Rice B2. Fig. 10. 


Of this, the most striking if not the most subtly charming of Byzantine fabrics, the 
Agora yielded only a few pieces and those not the most characteristic. Rice makes the 
quality of line the distinguishing mark between this and the Early Sgraffito Ware; in 
the latter it is thin and fine removing only the slip, in this it is broad and heavy 
scraping away some of the clay as well as the slip. But stress should be placed not 
so much upon the line which the tool produced, not even upon the tool itself, scraper 
in place of point, but rather upon the motive which encouraged, if it did not initiate, 
its use, which was to draw the contrasting areal rather than the linear designs. This 
is the ultimate purpose the technique must have had. By its very nature the broad 
scraped groove could not form such twisting nests or bands of linear spirals, but it 
could heighten immensely the contrast between light and dark areas by darkening the 
field, not merely with a multiplicity of tiny strokes but by removing the white surface 
completely. 

The small fragment Fig. 10a is the only piece from the Agora which shows the 
initial appearance of incision on otherwise pure sgraffito bowls. It is employed first in 


1 Compare the Caucasian plate illustrated by Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Pl. XIX. Similar pottery 
is found in Greece itself (a fine plate from Corinth, A.J. A. 34, 1930, p. 443, Fig. 6 b) and the motif is seen 
also on marble reliefs. Pieces exactly like the Agora fragments have been found at Corinth (not published; 
for similar incised pots see in addition Aer. Xguor. doy. ‘Et., No. 11, 1923, pp. 21 ff; Figs. 7 and 11) and 
Sparta (B.S.A. 17, 1910-11, Pl. XVII 50). 
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the small circles which interrupt the inmost band of design and in the bands themselves," 
then finally in the main centre design. There is evident reason why incision et) a 
its way slowly at first and did not survive long, for whatever the Wee gained _ 
sharp and brilliant contrast, it lost in delicacy and intricacy of design and in ease and 
speed of execution. The harsher tool could not follow elaborately woven patterns except 


Fig. 10. Byzantine Pottery; Elaborate Incised Ware (except 1) 


at the expense of great pains and those its use did not exclude often had to have their 
plainness relieved by auxiliary sgraffito lines as in Figs. 10¢ and d and Fig. 11. Sgraffito 
designs were taken over directly, becoming considerably simplified thereby; compare 
Mig. 7f and j, the common quatrefoil rosette, with the incised versions, lig. 107. sill 
reminiscent of the sgraffito treatment, and g, fully incised. Fig. 10h andj show a simple 
linear design derived from Cufic script transformed into an areal one by incision. 


Bao. ALi LOO Pix Vils6: 
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Animals presented a problem to the artist using the new technique and the rabbit 


Fig. 107 shows that no effort was made to solve it at first. It is like the early sgraffito 
animals with body darkened and head reserved for the sake of detail of eye and mouth. 
Of course it was impossible to scrape out the whole animal, and not until the best days 


of the incised ware were past does the proper solution seem to have been found under 


Fig. 11. Byzantine Pottery; Elaborate Incised Ware 


the influence, perhaps, of the later sgraffito animals, that is, to restrict the field and 
serape it away leaving the whole animal reserved.* 

Human figures appear occasionally and Fig. 10g shows a hand and perhaps part of 
a body. | 

While the incised ware is later than the best sgraffito the two would seem to be 
partly contemporary, for specimens of both have been sett together in a cones of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries at Corinth.? At Constantinople the manos tals in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The shapes are the same except that high feet are 


1 B.S. A. 17, 1910-11, Pl. XVII 48. = oe "5 
BPA aA 34, 1980 ates Fig. 6a (sgraffito plate) and 6b (elaborate incised plate of eastern style; 

; : . ; 1 ] ‘ i >» AAT) 1 nf a 7 
perhaps such portation introduced the incised technique into Greece and so are the earliest of the type). 
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more common, Fig. 10e, f, j and Fig.11. The profile of the latter is given on Pl. at 
The glaze is good and the fabric only a little thicker than is usual among the earlier 


sgraffito pots. 


3. Late Sgraffito Ware. Rice B3. Fig. 12, 13. 


The history of the sgraffito technique is long, indeed not yet all told as has been 
mentioned, and the specimens pictured on these two and the following plates take us 


Fig. 12. Byzantine Pottery; Late Sgraffito Ware 


through late Byzantine and into Turkish times. The inspiration behind the finer ware 
seems to have died and only a little new life sprang into being. Shapes, designs, glaze, 
and in the very latest pieces, fabrie too change, but hardly for the better. The lines 
are heavy, coarse and careless and although rough hatching or dotting occurs sometimes, 
the patterns are linear primarily. These do not follow the old rule of central design 
with surrounding bands but spread themselves loosely over the surface in circles, segments 


and pendants, sometimes degenerating into a mere circle or two, or scrawl, at the centre 
of the pot (Fig. 13e and f),. 
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A characteristic of these later wares is the variation of glaze color and the frequent 
addition of splashes of brown or green under the yellow or colorless glaze. These colors 
are used also on some pots which are rather to be classed with the earlier sgraffito ware, 
Fig. 139, for instance, and a particular variety of poor sgraffito pots of the earlier type 
with hastily drawn linear central and band ornaments is represented elsewhere in Greece 
with added decoration in green and black.! 


Fig. 13. Byzantine Pottery; Late Sgraffito Ware 


A few animals belong here. Birds, or what are intended to be birds, pa eee noe 
only so far. Of the fragment Fig. 137 the glaze is a uniform green, on Fig. Ha se 
Fig. 14f it is colorless or light yellow with added green, but ihe careless aoe is 
identical in all. Even the quality of line of the particular type of large sgraffito animal 
mentioned above approximates that of these later renderings and may be contemporary 
with them. 


1 At Corinth (unpublished) and Sparta (B.S. A. 1%, 1910—11, Pl. XVIII 71 and 72). 
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A change of shape is evidenced in the turned-out rims of plates of Fig. 12a and e 
(when flat as in e it is usually decorated; Fig. 12e—Pl. X 8) and the turned-up rims 
of open bowls as Fig. 12b. The feet preserved are medium. 

The following pieces call for special mention; Fig. 15d: this is the inside of the foot, 
the only fragment carrying decoration there. It is touched up with a streak of green 
and brown while the interior has a large spiral in the centre and a uniform light yellow 
elaze. Fig. 13%: on this dark green glaze is applied apparently to form rough patterns 
and the parts not covered by it are unglazed. The sherds of Figs. 12 and 13 show, as 
usual, little attempt to conceal the natural body outside; it is not as well smoothed as 
in the earlier pots, only seldom slipped (Fig. 12a, e, f, Fig. 13a, b—here a dark green 
slip is used instead of white—and c) and only the fragment with decoration inside the 
foot is slipped and glazed (Fig. 13d). 

An indication of the relative date of these pieces is given by their poor quality. They 
must. be later than the better sgra/fito and the incised pieces, yet earlier than the following 
wares which take us well down towards modern times. The Sparta pottery should all 
come before the middle of the thirteenth century and of it only one piece approaches 
the later sgraffito (B.S.A.17, 1910-11, Pl. XVII 42). Rice dates the Late Sgraffito Ware 
in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, some examples occurring both slightly earlier 
and later. One can safely, then, assign these fragments, for the most part of poor 
quality, to the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 


4. Turkish Sgraffito Ware. Yigs. 14, 15. 


It will be noted in Figs. 12 and 13 that a number of the fragments have a plan of 
design which resolves itself into a row of triangles with bases pendant from a circle 
and apices centripetal. These are either drawn as triangles or formed necessarily by 
contiguous circles set inside and tangent to a larger circle. Now a certain type of pots, 
similar to each other in various points, shows this same general plan, sometimes with 
the addition of a narrow band near the rim. Specimens are illustrated in Fig. 12d and 
14a—d. I should regard these as a special ware originating through a development and 
refinement of the later sgraffito pottery. The shape is uniform, a deep almost straight- 
sided bowl with plain rim ornamented by several grooves outside (Fig. 12d = Pl. X 9); 
feet are not preserved but were probably medium. The glaze is hard and glassy, straw 
or colorless, with added brown (Fig. 14a) or green (14c¢) or both (140), d). The fabric 
is thinner and finer and the exterior is carefully smoothed and not infrequently slipped 
and glazed in green (Fig. 14c). Until archaeology furnishes definite evidence for the date 
of the ware one can say only that it is later than the late sgraffito and so belongs surely 
to Turkish times.! 


While a general homogeneity marks the group individual pieces vary from ancient to almost modern 
looking, so a considerable latitude of error is possible in assigning dates on the basis of appearance. Note 
the pendant of e¢ with the serawly loops so frequent in later pots of Turkish times and in a the more 
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Probably contemporary are the remaining three fragments on Fig. 14e,g andh. Most 
interesting is e which represents a galley, the heads of the rowers appearing above the 
gunwale and fish swimming below the oars. As in the ware just described, the glaze is 
colorless with added green and brown. The pieces g and h are sgraffito versions of the 
late stamped ware mentioned below, or, it may be, the ancestors for certainly they seem 
to precede rather than to follow them. The glaze with added colors is the same as on 


Fig. 14. Turkish Syraffito Ware (except f) 


the other sherds of Fig. 14, and is very different from the poor, thin come of the 
stamped ware. The fabric is-thicker and is less carefully worked, a phar veraiG oat 
of late than of post-Byzantine pottery. But the design, central star with surrounding 
band, is the same and the two can hardly he removed far from each lars | 2 
This decoration occurs also on trefoil-mouthed jugs with the addition of sgraffito 
scrawls around the neck, Figs. 15> and 16¢; the whole surface is not glazed but only 


i E i : aze is late, some ‘ls, without sgraffito decoration 

Byzantine cross-hatching. Yet the quality of the glaze is late, and some bowls, without sgraff el aha 
2 ae ; 5 : . Gia : $ ee 7 

but identical in shape and with the same colorless glaze inside and green outside (as ¢), were found in the 


highest levels and cannot be very old. 
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the parts so decorated. Several of these jugs were found in an old cesspool along with 
dishes of late stamped ware, Figs. 15a and 17 d-f. 

A further development of sgraffito decoration enlivened by added brown and green is 
found in some comparatively modern-looking deep little bowls, Fig. 16a,e. The influence 
of European china shows itself in the pure, thin and hard-baked (but red) clay and the 


Fig. 15, Pottery of Turkish times 


nearly colorless glassy glaze. In the latter the careless streaks of green and orange- 
brown stand out with a prominence more striking than becoming. The exterior surface 
alone is decorated, a point of total difference from all earlier pots of open shapes, whereon 
the inside only carries the ornamentation. The inner surface of these is slipped and 
glazed but plain. The three other bits of bowls Fig. 16 b, d and f may be a little 
earlier. 

Fig. 16g and’ are one in fabric with certain Marbled Ware fragments and are similar 
to the garish little bowls. The red clay is fairly thin, pure and hard-baked and the 
outside is completely covered by the glaze which turns a deep russet over the clay. 
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Inside a cream (Fig. 16g) or light green (16h) glaze lies over the white slip and sgraffito 
lines and these latter are accented by the addition of green and a pale thin “ Rhodian 
red.” The bird of g can have no kinship with even the latest Byzantine fowls while 
the sketchy floral design of h faintly recalls the naturalistic renderings of the Asia Minor 


wares. Such pieces and the others of similar fabric are rather antiques than antiquities. 


Fig. 16. Turkish Sgraffito Ware 


STAMPED WARE 
Pots of three different types were decorated with designs stamped into the fabric by 
a wood or clay negative. 
1. White Stamped Ware. Rice Ad. Fig. 17a, b. 


The white body does not necessitate the use of a slip so the interior is stamped and 

then glazed. Fig.17a is part of a large open bowl which had a turned-out rim. A band 

a an e 7 ~ ay 1m aor ae q ,Q17a 

of short. thick lines is at the angle of the rim and around the centre are floral sprays 
: ’ = 
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between medallions enclosing an illegible object. The glaze varies from yellow to dull 
brown and green over the surface. The other fragment } is a far less clear fragment, 
also perhaps from a stamped pot; the glaze is a uniform orange-brown. The ware is 
dated in the ninth to twelfth centuries. 


Fig. 17. Stamped Wares 


2. ted Stamped Ware. Fig. 17e. 


Phe foot of a small bowl has the centre stamped with an octagon-shaped desien 
\ ay . . . GO . = % : 
The buff clay, however, required the application of a slip after the stamping to preserve 
the green color of the glaze. Other examples of the kind have not been reported 
although some unpublished specimens are preserved in several of the museums of 
Saloniki. By reason of glaze and fabric it cannot be very late and the design is 


reminiscent of the Elaborate Incised Ware so it may be assigned to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. 
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3. Turkish Stamped Ware 


The technique is the same as that of the preceding fragment but on no other points 
is there similarity. The shape is a medium-sized bowl or dish with low foot and a 
flaring rim separated from the body inside by a ridge (Fig. 15a). At the centre is the 
decoration consisting of a six-armed star (Fig. 17d) or Greek cross with dots in the 
angles (Fig. 17e) surrounded by a band of petals (Fig. 17d), slanting lines (Fig. 17e) or 
eyelets (Fig. 17/; the centre of this piece is illegible). The interior is slipped and 
covered with a very thin orange-brown glaze of the poorest quality touched up with a 
streak or two of dark brown and green at the centre. Not infrequently the glaze is 
applied only in spots (Fig. 17f and Fig. 15 a) leaving the slip exposed. The designs on 
these pots relate them to certain sgraffito bowls and jugs mentioned above; they may 
be later than the bowls but were found together with the jugs in one cesspool. The 
fragments always occur in the highest levels. On some specimens the stamped decoration 
is omitted but they are in all other respects identical with those on which it is present. 


PAINTED WARE 


1. Slip Painted Ware. Included by Rice in B2. Fig. 18 a-f. 


The decoration is formed by painting white slip on the pot so that the glaze, which 
is colorless to light yellow, retains its color over it but turns brown over the red body. 
In one case, Fig. 18e, to darken the ground color, the inner surface of the pot was 
covered with a dark red-brown slip before the white was applied. This is an easy 
method of obtaining an Elaborate Incised Ware effect but permits of linear designs. 
These they always are, too, and while a few fragments show a direct copying of syraffito 
linear designs most have more simple, loose and degenerate ones. It is evident, then, 
that this ware as a whole is later than the better sgraffito. The shapes are medium- 
sized open bowls on-low feet; a small turned-out rim is found on Fig. 18 e. 


2. Black and Green Painted Ware.’ Fig. 18 g—l. 


On the white slip covering the buff to red body of the pot are painted designs in 
black and black outline filled in with green. An evolution can be traced perhaps in 
the use of the over-glaze. On Fig. 187 this is a fairly thick, light yellow of good 
quality, on h it is colorless and thin, on ¢ and & so thin as to be a pare and oe g 
entirely lacking (as on the Sparta sherds B.S.A. 17, 1910-11, PI. XVUI 68 and. 69). 
On h and j the black is a purple (manganese) black, on the others a brown black; 


1 Only j, by reason of its thick over-glaze, might be classified with Rice’s White Painted Ware from 
i : c r¢ Re . re Tow pg 
his description; all the other fragments are more akin to B3, Late Sgraffito Ware, due to the presen 
of sgraffiti on some pots with like painted decoration and to the darker color of the clay. Identical sherds 
from Sparta, however (B.S.A.17, 1910 11, Pl, XVII 61, 66, 73, 7), are identified by Rice with his White 
a, ssl 
Painted Ware (Byzantine Glazed Pottery, p. 108). 


22 
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as g shows, on which the over-glaze is lacking, the black is : matt Hey (not ee 
the baking) whereas the green is itself a glaze. The shape is a fairly deep NO wit 
a tall, straight rim; profile of & on Pl. X 10. The feet are low to medium. pe 
occurrence of this black and green decoration in conjunction with rather poor ee 
bands and centres of the Early Sgraffito style at Corinth and Sparta indicates that this 
ware is partly contemporaneous with the latter phases of that style but the gradual 


Was ; | 


Fig. 18. Byzantine Pottery; Painted Wares 


degeneration traced in the decay of the designs and the progressive deterioration and 
final disappearance of the over-glaze show that many of the specimens are later. Its 
history would then seem to run parallel to that of the Slip Painted Ware and this is 
proved by the fact that the two are usually found together. If this is really the 
equivalent of the Constantinople White Painted Ware it is to be dated with it to 
Palaeologue times although in that case the presence of so many examples at Sparta is 
surprising and points, perhaps, to extensive use throughout the thirteenth century as well. 
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The piece, Fig. 181, is probably a variety of this ware. Under a fair glaze of light 
yellow, patterns in the late sgraffito style are drawn in brown-black without the addition 
of green. Compare the Sparta sherd B.S.A. i LOLU ST PPIX VILL 75: 

3. Turkish Painted Ware. Figs. 19, 20. 

Shapes and colors are different from the above. Linear designs are painted in light 
blue under a very-light cream-green to colorless glaze and there is seldom any filling-in 


Fig. 19. Turkish Pottery; Painted Wares 


of outline. Where this occurs (as on Fig. 19qg) the color is a light “ Rhodian red” but 
usually this color, with or without brown-black, is applied on dots or small patches. 
The designs are simple and call for little comment; on Fig. 19d may be oe 
scene (a ship?) while the six-pointed star of e has been encountered already on EE Ee 
and stamped pots. The shapes are flat-bottomed plates with turned-up edges Cet - 
Fig. 19a on Pl. X 11), small bowls with turned-up sides soe 6 one Pl Xe2) ine! 
jugs or pitchers (f and g). The exterior of all open shapes 1s slipped and glazed in a 


DD 
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deep bright green but on e the glaze outside is a dark purple brown. A general 
observation valid in most but not all cases (though especially so when the color is 
ereen) is that an exterior slipped and elazed is a sign of post-Byzantine date. This 
particular ware bears some resemblance to the so-called Dardanelles ware of the 
eighteenth century and should be of about the same date. It would seem to be later 
than Rice’s Island Ware, and is, perhaps, a later form of it. 


‘ Bee ie 


Fig. 20. Turkish Pottery; Marbled and Asia Minor Wares 


The following are somewhat different but perhaps contemporaneous; Fig. 19h: 
J = e . 


a sgraffito flower and leaves are painted in thin “Rhodian red” and light green under 
a lig > y olaze: 4: he SEW IAtaae aiactleenie caval The ‘ 

a light yellow glaze; 7 and j: floral-like designs painted in purple-black under a light 
yellow or colorless glaze. 


On Fig. 20 are illustrated the best Turkish wares. The pieces a—g are of the 


m “ s k Pinel 53h 3 ‘ ‘ . 
SO BaMie0- Marbled Ware” (Rice BV); the veined effect is produced by allowing a liquid 
preparation of fine brown or russet clay to run over the slipped inner surface of the 


vot; occasionally the color sarth is lai irst and <1 . 
pot; y olored earth is laid on first and the slip run over it. The elaze 
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is colorless to yellow and green, sometimes with added spots of green. Almost invariably 


the pots are glazed outside, with or without slip. The bright red clay is usually pure 


and hard-baked; only one piece is made of buff clay so light in color that no slip is 
necessary (Fig. 20a). The spotted decoration seems to be the latest (Fig. 20g) and sherds 
in green and brown were found in the same cesspool with the pots shown in Bigealo: 

The Asia Minor wares are represented by the fragments of a number of little Kutahia 


Fig. 21. Byzantine Pottery 


cups (Fig. 20h—p) and by one of a “ Rhodian” jug (Fig. 20q). Of similar sandy paste 


are the cups Fig. 20r—w but the decoration is a simple geometric one done in black 
under a blue (7 and s) or green (¢ and wu) glaze. 


PLAIN WARE 


Plain glazed pots without any decoration were made throughout Byzantine times 

C D> c 2 » UU od ; is 

with shapes similar to the others. Little jugs seem to be the only shape which geet: 
alone undecorated, of which two types are shown in Fig. 2g and). Lherone swith 
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two handles is unusual (a = 384—P 33; height: 0.12, diameter: 0.095, d. of foot: 0.072);~ 
the white clay is thin and hard and over it inside and out is laid a light orange-buff 
slip on top of which is green glaze reaching outside to near the bottom; the interior is 
not glazed. The little trefoil-lipped jug with one handle is the most common form 
(b = 349-P 25; height: 0.105, diameter: 0.075, d. of foot: 0.055); the light buff clay 
did not require a slip under the light green glaze. 

The little clay support used in stacking pots in the oven (Fig. 21, ¢ = 953—P 122, 
length of one arm: 0.035, height: 0.02) shows that some pottery was made at Athens 
in Byzantine times. Glaze sticks to the points of the legs and not infrequently the 
marks left by these supports are visible on the interior of the pots (Figs. 9a, 16h, 19b). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF COINS OF GROUP J 


Bellinger Head (after Sundwall) 2nd Edition Svoronos 


Ibver: fever: : rt . 71 
Class Obverse Reverse Symbol References Specimen in Agora Evidence for dating compared with silver or other bronzes 
Head of Athena r., wearing a | 4 9 Zeus naked, standing r | I believe this is player 
ic close fitti . ie : Ch yee j J os 
late Attic pee Reng ey Sa E holding thunderbolt in j Syoronon BIN ey ars This type of late Attic helmet is similar to that on the coins of me issue of the ath y 
Ie with hinged visor, set ae lowered r., and 1. arm In field r., owl, B.M CG ’ OO ea None. middle of 3rd century. Compare silver coins Syoronos, PI, 28, nos. 1-45, | 197 B. 
. ap aoe extended. er also compare bronze in Agora, Group H, nos. 4—-10. a 
ehind on bowl aplustre. | an 
5 2 . = - a =  ——— : an 2 New Style. 
Head of Athena rv. wearing = i ; : gat | ond bronze — 
1g crested Corinthian helmet. Same. Sane Svoronos Plat nonindes Not in| > Brees orabable Since the reverse type is the same as I @, it undoubtedly follows it 1n ; 229-1 Ce 
Border of dots. B.M.C, a ey certain Reqnence: 4 / ith single 
4 eee 2 Sa | : ———— = = jes wi 
— = = moe The only series wnat 
= . t to which 1 
| | Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 5, no. 1. Also Bp ee ae Me spear of wee Others 
Ly Same. Same. santa oy Bs ae Suasonos pias | = | On silver issue with 2 monograms KM compare Syoronns, Pl. 34, p. 6: Useless to connect symbol of spear | ae gree es hg Pear ak } Same as Head. Ist Period of New Style. could be connected. 197 B.c. 
‘ of wheat. Vorqnos, PI. 81, nos. 7-8, None: nos, 6—32 of wheat with single silver issue sia ce op a ba: have 2 spears. oo 
iS. . ad . ——————— 
ig ani 
= = : 2 : = 
ss —— = aa, = : = | | 
- 1 Prow occurs on silyer series of Karaich-Ergokle. Cf. Svoronos, Pl. 54, Num. N. and M. no. 42, pp. 8 and 9, Places rae F : Dates silver series III Period, 2nd group of New Ca, 172 B.c. 
‘ a ror _ x “ mo = ; ki , 1 tes el A s silver ser g , .). H.N.p. 383. 
a anes ire ee Bee Baca a bees 2 others probable | nos. 16-28. This type may be meant for the statue of Zeus by before Mithradates issue, 88 z.c, Dates silver series 172 2.0, (ea.). H.N.p 888 Style after 187 ».c.), 1 
-M. C. p.81, nos. 557—9, Pl, XIV, no-7- | jut not certain. Leochares. | = —__- 
hs | | There is nothing about this issue to connect it with a silver series 7 eck deted cles ae 
A Same. except possibly the fact that it has no symbol, which may connect it | H.N. p. ae d nee peo sarin 187-110 n.c. 
le Head of Athena Parthenos tor. | OE No symbol. Svoronos, Pl. 80, nos, 22-94. None. with Diotimos-Magas, III Period, N. 8. (after 187 nc.) or Theodotos- | Magas hs 15¢ ee Sein a eo oe 
i All in wreath of olive. Kleophanes, III Period, 4th group, N. 8. (1 16—100 nc. ca.). Cf, Syoronos, of Theodotos-Kleophanes ca. 195 n.c. 
PI. 52, nos. 18-29 and Pl, 65, nos. 1-18. 
eat ’ Dates this with silver series of Kointos-Charmost- 1a, ies with single 
Head of Athena r., wearing | A 0 Zeus naked, hurling Svoronos, Pl. 81 9899 ; : * é Beck > ek é Only silver ser 
II « | crested Corinthian einer | E thunderbolt r., 1. oa ex. | feld 1, wheat, | p. M. C. - 80, beer i None. On silver issue with 2 monograms YXP4 compare Syoronos, Pl. 34, See note on Ty. Same as I y. — A seeds, se be it : i . ae spear of wheat. 229-197 B.c. 
Border of dots. tended. Lower r. eagle. single spear. Svoronos, Pl. 73, no. 13. nos. 6—82, - oe ai = plata ies eo npeae Ayal a Se 
a ; ; a tum. N. and M. no. 42, p. 1. Believes | Probably 229—197 2.c- 
| Svoronos, Pl. 81, nos, 17 and 18 LEE ii I cd sf : 
AOS : r 3 : oe eclies is hoard, Placing o on e e 
Il 8 Same. ESE a ede ey FE) M. C. p. 80, ne 542, None. No silver series with symbol of star alone. earliest comm in his h = 1. Placing of letters Not certain, 
E eagle, star. Bellinger, Num. N. and Mf, 9, pl of on reverse js peculiar to these pieces? 
? . . . no. #2, p. i oe. eS =— 
II y Same. AE Same. In field r., cornu- | Not in Syoronos. $ On silver issue with 2 abbreviated names Ammo-Dio, I] Period, N.S.; Dates sily es gir yo * ee Forni | Dates silver issue same as Head. 196—187 3.0. 
: Saray | 9 copia. B.M.C. p. 80, no, 543, Noa: 196-187 n.c. Compare Syoronos, PI. 39, nos. 11—20. Naz = deme Die ta a het eat ee 
: - Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 5. The kerchnos | D A : 5 +s ae 
lp i : : } ates this series with that of Mnaseas-Nestor, 
; E These are both symbols which oceur singly on the issues of silver | which oceurs on his Type II (p. 2) he : : = 6 = 19 9 
: kerch- | Sy S 99-9 5 se ; Sages eccaes ere all : eriod, N.S., Pl. 75, nos. 12 and 13. Cf. nos. a 
; ; AE Same. * ers see ALY ee he cae zor: Bo ugle; 22-24. ¥ with 2 abbreviated names Ammo-Dio, II Period, N. S., 115-187 nc. says is found on silver series with RA Same as II y. a Sags - . He m z iat a he a hnos, ea i 
Ilé Same. 2 e nos, in field r., | B. M.C. p. 80, no, 544. 1 probable but Kerchnos ef. Syoronos, Pl. 39, nos. 6—10. Cornucopia cf. Svoronos, |." . = care J ; 1—10. But this only accounts for the kerel iD 
a cornucopia, Bellinger, Nwm. N. and M. no. 42, p. 2. not certain. a as =% Pl 39 aren a 90, in conjunction with Séxyos. But this only for there is no cornucopia on this silver series. 
if i Fg Nee et accounts for 1 symbol. a 
4 x = = = is 
7 The fact that it has no symbol may connect it with Diotimos-Magas HN. p. 882, dates silver Diotimos-Magas ae * , <4 “ mR: . : 
ct 1 < A 6 Same. af x b 0 % (after 187 n.c.) III Period, N. S. or Theodotos-Kleophane= (146 —100 z.c,) ae e nc. H. N. p. 383, dates ee IV aS ; re mgr es = a ae bare 187—110 n.c. 
8 Ile hs E No symbol, Svoronos, Pl. 72, no. 25. None, III Period, 4th group, N. 8. Cf. Svoronos, Pl. 52, nos, 15-29 and Pl. 65, Theodotos-Kleophanes ca. 153 n.c. demi clad SS ° ae 
nos. 1—18. 
j Ve In field 1., 2 
: Iie Same. S sk amphora, in field | Syoronos, Pl. 81, nos, 20? 21. None. This symbol does not oceur on silver series. 
1 r., cornucopia. j Lr 
\ a Ae Se Syoronos, PI. 81, nos. 25-27, 2 — 
4 Same. AE “ x wi B..M..C._p...80,, nos... 545—547————} None. This symbol does not occur on silver series. } 
Smpnore- Bellinger, Num. N.and M. no.42, p.2, IV. 
The single pileus does not oceur on silver series. This probably belongs 
s 6 Same. Tn field 1, one ene . N before IL« because it seems that the one pileus was unsatisfactory, so Num. N. and M. no. 42, pp. 3 and 4, dates Before 110—100 n.c. 
nits AE pileus. voronos, Pl. 81, nos. 30-31. sons they modified the old type omitting the eagle to make room for the before Ils, thus before 110—100 n.c. 
other pileus and the eagle was never replaced. 
: = 
. This symbol oceurs on silyer issue with 2 monograms YAP ¥ 229— 
Syoronos, Pl. 81, nos, 33—39, ¥ F 3 N. 5 il 
aR Pl xX 197 n.c. and also on series Demetrios-Agathippos; compare respectively ay CH Es and M.no, 42, p. nates 4, on silver | Dates silver series 110—100 n.c, (ca.). H.N. : — 0—100 z.c. 
Same. A OE Same, without eagle. ae hae B. en "s p. 80, nos. 549—550, Pl. XLV, 4 Svoronos, PI. 37, nos, 1-5 and PI. 58, nos. 1-23. This bronze series | series of Demetrios-Agathippos, ca. 110— : p. 384, Iii Period of 3rd group. New Style. Ca. 11) TT 
‘ liad ; i i i 100 n.c — 
4 . . - is probably to be compared with the later group. Demetrios-A athippos ————— — _—- ae 
ss cheese asda ih OE ole i ca, 110—100 n.c.: Ist variety without eagle. 
s en Soe pial On silver and gold issues of Mithradates-Aristion, 8S n.c, Historically 
voronos, PJ. 71, nos. 8, 9; Pl. 81, nos. important series of gold coins oceasioned by the military necessities of | __ 3 : a =m : yee 
AE Same. In field r., star 45-48. $ Mithradates’ w vith Ro The gold for thi issue was doubtless Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 7, dates with | 37 yy, p. 385, dates this issue 87—86 n.c. utes teas F wie Sng Mitheatlate Ape Ca. 88 x.c. - 
Same. ’ 3 559_-5on. PL X Ms perk None ae 5 e _ ae oe series of Mithradates-Aristion, 88 s.c IV Period, N.S. Cf. Pl. 71, nos. 1-12. 
) between crescents. | B. M. ©. p. 81, nos. 552-555. Pl. XIV, supplied by a subsidy from Mithradates and his agent Aristion, Cf. acne 3 iS 
no. 5. Svoronos, Pl. 71, nos. 1—12. 7 
Svoronos, Pl. 70, no. 26; Pl. 81, nos. r. r ¢ = S - z aay Pre tet i 
ea ; , en : ed ; sh fe, | ee no.6, on eee Dates the silver series IV Period, N.S. |with | peter n = ihe > seems to 
A® Same. In field 1., filleted | p yy. p. 80, no. 548 , On silver issue of Architimos-Pammenes. Compare Syoronos, Pl. 70, | silver of Architimos-Pammenes pp- 7 and 8, | 77 W. p, 386, dates silver issue ca. 30 n.c. | series of 2 names. Cf. Pl. 70, nos. 21—26. Dates eas ithradates- 
E Thyrsos. Ballinger Sree y ea Minato) 4 nos. 21-26. 1V Period, N.S., series of 2 names. must be earlier than Head’s dating,—puts Tinoien athiiietanieae Aristion issue. 
, ‘ i cp ae before 87 n.c. 
no. XI. 
This series is obviously a later type and no silver series of the later 
s Pl. 80 ase eEIeTs type have single spears of wheat. It is possible that we can compare ~ 
yvoronos, nos. 25-28; Pl. a wens 5 : = a ee Seater P 
H no. 12. j : : ae ee a uch ae ey panne ees aed ee a Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 5, also p. 6. | H. N. p. 386, dates silver series Kointos- Kointos-Charmostratos, IV Period, N.S. Dates | 
Head of Athena Parthenos r., | A Same, but with eagle on | In field 1., spear | 5 a9 Gy. 81, no, 556, Pl. XIV, no. 6 armostratos, LV Period, N.S. Cf, Svoronos, Pl. 73, nos. 9 10. Buta | vy. to connect symbol of spear of | Charmostratos 56—55 ».c. Amphikrates- | the bronze series to this period. Cf. Pl. 73, |nos. 
border of dots. f wheat BEE De Dee a ect referable comparison is with the series Amphikrates-Epistratos, III 3 3 : 5 = 
en Peer Tnexsovided a ae Belli Num. N. and M. 42, p. 10, P : a wheat with single silver issue. Epistratos ca. 104.n.c. H. N. p. 384. 9, 10, 12. 
A we LBRO eh do Period, 4th group. Cf. Syoronos, Pl. 62, nos. 15-27, also with 2 spears 8 
no. P ; ‘ | 
Presi of wheat. My reason for preferring this date is because of the obverse 
type which is explained in the text. 
| Head of Athena r., wearing Svoronos, Pl. 77, nos. 26-27; Pl. 81, . i Ms . ae. Num. N. and M. no, 42, p. 5, no. 5; p. 8, | 4 : Paes 
aml Perested (Corinthian ~ helmet. A® Same, eagle on 1. arm | 7, gag ih, BGSoR onto ra! e 7 On silver issue Sotades-Themistokles, IV Poriod, N. Dinca) of 2names. | \ishes to place Sotades-Themistokles earlier Dates aus hae Wes series to this silver. Cf. Pl. 77, nos. 18— 
Border of dots. Biextonded?: B. M. C. p. 81, no. 551. Compare Syoronos) Elest7;mn0s: 1a 22. than Head's dating, before 88 z.c. Sas Peas ee es et 26, 27. 
Zeus naked, hurling thander- 
ae eee re Symbols illegible. | Cf. Svoronos, Pl. $1, nos. 17-52. 
ile i 
A Owl x., wings closed, | In field r., club z * a 
; ’ . E F : P ag4 . N. p. 383. le silver series . . = 
@E standing on amphora | and bow of Hera- | Not in-Syoronos. Symbol on silver series of Aristoph Hera B. M. C. p. 39, ea 337, ae p ee pia en pres = = III Period, N.S. silver series of A 
which lies on its side. | cles over which | B.M. ©. p. 78, no. 531. Pl. XI, no. 2 and ae: Svoronos, Pe 1-19, III Period, N.S., alls early es aes " Does not have bronze issue. III Period, 
All in olive wreath. hangs lion’s skin. SY, BOUL BEES anD ss MAH: . ° : 
Svoronos, Pl. 72, no. 17; ef, no. 16 : : f : Places these coins with series of ] 
In field r, tripod. | Pl. 79, nos. 39-33, 9 4 Symbol on silver series Polemon-Alketes. CE. Syoronos, Pi. 50, nos. Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 13, dates to | Dates silver series H. N. p. 383 ca, 164.n.c. | Zenon. Cf. Svoronos, Pl. 72, nos. 1 
Not in B.M.C. : 18-29. III Period, N.S., 1st group, series with 3 names, 186-147 n.c. | silver series Polemon-Alketes, 186—147 2.c. } evident reason for placing here. Iv 
Svoronos, Pl. 79, nos. 814. iia 
In field r., pilei | B. M. C.-p. 78, no. 523. On silver series of Demetrios-Agathippos. Cf. Syoronos, I’). 58, nos. 1-23. | Num. N. and M. no. 42, p, 12, dates ca. Dates silver series IIT 
P 


of Dioseuri. Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 9, : III Period, N.8., 3rd group, series of 8 names, ca, 110—100 n.c. 110-100 nc, | Dates silver series 110-100 n.0. H.W p. 884, 

no. A, | - 

The fact that it has no symbol may connect it with Diotimos-Magas, 

; 10 Til Period, N.S. (after 187 s.c.) or Theodotos-Kleophanes | 146—100 n.c.) 

eae bit ee fe ae iy 1 probable but | III Period, N.S. 4th group or Nikogenes-Kallimachos, II Period, 

MAEBe ENC bal tpietin Ish oe que Se not certain. | 5th group. Cf. Syoronos, Pl. 69, no. 21, also nos. 14-20. Resembles 
this later series in style. 


| DatessilverseriesofNikogenes-Kallimachos. | Dates III Period, 
HN, p. 385, dates 105 n.c. ca. = 


May be compared with silver series of Amphikrates-Epistratos. Cf. 
(1) None. Svoronos, Pl. 62, nos. 15-27, III Period, N.S., 4th group or Kointos- 
2) 3 Charmostratos. Cf.Svoronos, 71.73, nos. 9-10. IV Period, N.S. Probably 
belongs to the earlier group. 


Dates silver issue shortly after Sulla’s 


Dates silver and bronze IV Period, N.S, ice 


A @E Owl »r., wings closed, ‘ . ketes-Euagion. Compare Svoronos, PI. 70, after 86 B.C. 
; Symbol on silver series of Alketes-Euagion. after8 Shortly 
a of Ath : - ae i conquest—after 86 n.c. H, N. p. 386. of 2 names, 
TIL 6 a one rapas - Sy a ayes In field r., helmet. | Svoronos, Pl. 70, no, 4. None. nos. 1-8. IV Period, N.S., series of 2 names. Ms me 
All in olive wreath, —<——|_ re 
eee re a i 
Svoronos, Pl. 73, no. 25; Pl, 79, nos. e . Pe ma 
In field r., head 15-17, 29-31. 2 probable but | Symbol on silver series of Lysandros-Oinophilos, Compare Svoronos, Num. Nand Hn, 48 se a rains with | H. N."p. 387, ca. 60 n.c, dates silver issue. Dates silver and bronze IV Period, N. S., series Ca. 60 B.c. 
Til ¢ Same. Same. of poppy between | B. M. C. p. 78, no. 527. La Santain, Pl. 73, nos. 18-24. IV Period, N.S., series of 2 names. silver 15) ysandros-Oinophilos. of 2 names, 
2 spears of wheat. | Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no, 42, p. 10, } ] 
no. C, _ —— { ee eS ee 
This symbol doesn’t oceur on any silver issue. Syoronos thinks that Dat ‘Avolftimion-Denidtitpe cee. BOrme|| Eiates eile a ? q 
1 3. re None in ahs it is to be compared with Architimos-Demetrivs. Compare lean pear ». 386. se ss eee. Pa N.S., series Ca. 50 B.c. 
Il x Same. Same. In field r., flower. | Syoronos, Pl. 70, no. 20, : i Syoronos, Pl, 70, nos. 15—19. | Se 
| ———— Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 5, no. 5, dates haven 
oie Mig 1%, nos. 28-25; Pl. 79, Symbol on silver series of Sotades-Themistokles. Compare Svoronos, ha ee ie i aie piped: Dates silver — ggg nag ein Dates silver and pas 1V Period, N.&., series Uncertain, eae 
. nos, 15-21. ” 6 " 3 ries of : . 8 wish ce Sotades-Themisto ca. 50 nc, H. N, p. 387. of 2 
Same. “ t 1 if . 18-22, IV Period, N.S., series of 2 numes. Pp. hemistokles Pp 0 names, 
Tila ame, Same. In field r., Peéxyos, Bellinger, Num. Nean@ ot no, 42, p- 10, Pl. 77, nos, V Period, , earlier than Head’s dating, before 88 n.c. 
no. E. = a 
— Does not date silver or bronze issue of : 2nd half of 
= : 75 q : . 0 nD 
SOT NES : Symbol on silver series of Mnaseas-Nestor. Compare Svoronos, PI. 75, Mnaseas-Nestor, but puts in IV Period. Dates silver and bronze issues IV Period, N.S. biaeis a ar B.C. 
me iia cae Penance Svoronos, PI. 75, no. 11; Pl. 79, no. 36. None. nos, 1-10. 1V Period, N.S., series of 2 names. 86 n.c. to time of Augustus. H. N. p. 387. series of 2 names. Uh ea 
le | — ee — — ee _ Oo 
Num. N, and M. no. 42, p. 5, no, 6, on a to 
. ara ew ¢ i le seems 
In field r., filleted Symbol on silver series of Architimos-Pammenes, Compare Syoronos, | silver series of Architimos-Pammenes pp. 7 | FIEND ERG dates silver iene cael ed Dates silver and bronze series IV Period, N.S., iecodered aa Abseesiion 
Ill » Same. Same. os aie ax Svoronos, Pl. 70, no. 25. None. Pl. 70, nos. 21-26. IV Period, N.S., series of 2 names. and 8, must cs gard ae Head's dating,— | “*“\" P» °° as : cml with series of 2 names, a Aristion issue ? 
J 3 | efore S87 n.c. 
| 
o s : eS 2S 
oe Pl. 71, no, 17-18; PI. 79, nos. | ; H.N. p. 386, dates silver of Demochares- | x 5 After 30 n.c. seems correct on 
lil S$ S icad sce 5—526 6 ‘Symbol on silver series of Demochares-Pammenes. Compare Syorones, Pammenes after 30 n.c. in the time of | Dates silver and bronze series IV Period, N.S., account of late character © 
& Same. Same. In field r., cicade. ns a C. p. 78, nos. 525-526. ; Pl. 71, no. 16. IV Period, N.&., series of 2 names. Augustus with series of 2 names, coins. - 
ellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 10, 7 
no. Bb. 
7 M - : ee ee 
wate = | Num. N. and’ M. no. 42, p. 13, no. 3. Says » ae < Hear | 
| Svoronos, Pl. 72, no.4; Pl. 79, nos. 25—28. | : caduceus found on series of silver of BN. p. 886. Says Bilyer series of Dionysios- F 
lll / s s In field r., B. M. C. p. 78, nos. 528—529, | 9 Symbol on silver series of Dionysios-Demostratos. Compare Syoronos, Polycharm aud Nikog; on this series it is Demostratos ee Hheslaay SOR aROLS soloed Pacts cbr athes gold, and bronze IV Period, N. S., After30x.c. Time of Augustus. 
i ne oa caduceus. Bellinger, Num, N. and M. no. 42, p. 10, Es Pl. 72, nos, 1-3. 2 silver and 1 gold. TV Period, N.S., series of 2 names. | . winged caduceus and not the simple af silver coi; after BO ma Bins of series ‘Of Raa 
no. D. | type found on our bronze series. Augustus, 
Same. Same. Symbols illegible. | Svoronos, Pl. 79, ef. nos. 1-49. - 15 


Lv | Same. 


Same, 


VI Same. 
Head of Athena r., wearing 
VII « | crested Corinthian helmet. 


Border of dots. 


Head of Artemis r., border of 
dots. 


aa 


Head of Gorgon, facing. 


Iphin r., with trident erect. 
Border of dots. 


Head of Athena Parthenos r., 
border of dots, 


| A@E Nike flying r., holding 


wreath with both hands; 
all in wreath. | 


A 8E Tripod. 


A ® Statue of Apollo Delios 

E naked, facing, holds statue 
of 3 graces and strung 
bow. 


A OE Artemis dressed in short 
chiton, advancing r., 
holding torch in 2 hands. 


Same. 


AGE Athena advancing 1x, 
armed with helmet, spear 
and aegis, 


A @E Kerchnos, 
wreath. 


all in corn 


AO Sphinx wearing modius, 
E seated r., all in olive 
wreath. 


| ornamented AGE 
leaves. 


A Athena advancing r., 
© E armed with helmet, spear, 
and aegis. All in wreath. 


None. 


In field 1., poppy- 
head, in field r., 
thunderbolt. 


In field 1., cicade. 


None. 


None. 


No symbol. 


In field r., owl. 


Svoronos, Pl. 78, no. 10; PI. 80, nos. 
15-17. 

B. M. C. p. 82, no. 560, 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 11, 
no. H. 


Svoronos, PI]. 72, no. 16; Pl. 80, nos. 1—7. | 
B.M. C. p. 83, nos. 566—9, P1.XTV, no. 11. 
Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no, 42, p. 11, 


no. K. 


Svoronos, P]. 56, nos. 26-27; Pl. 80, 
nos. 8—l4, 

B. M. C. p. 82, no, 564, Pl. XIV, no. 9. 

Bellinger, Num. N, and M. no. 42, p. 11, 
no. J. 


Svoronos, Pl. 73, no. 17; Pl. 81, nos. | 
53-56. 
B. M: C. p. 83, no, 573. 


Svoronos, Pl. 73, no. 16, 


Svoronos, PI. 66, nos. 23 and 24. 

B.M.C. p, 84, nos. 578-581, Pl. XV, no. 1. 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 11, 
no. M. 


Svoronos, Pl. 77, no. 15; Pl. 107, nos. 
1-8, 

B.M.C. p. 90, no. 641, Pl. XV, no. 13. 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 12, 
no. O. 


Svoronos, P].72,no. 11; P1.80, nos. 18—21. 

B.M.C. p. 83, nos. 570-572, Pl. XIV, 
no. 12, 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 11, 
no. L. 


Svoronos, P]. 80, nos. 29-32, 

B.M.C. p. 82, nos, 561-562, Pl. XIV, 
no. 8. 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 11, 
no. I. 


8 
7 others probable 
but not certain. 


A Owl to r, on prow of 
OE ship. All in olive wreath. 


A Two owls r. and 1. sur- 
@E rounded by wreath. 


Two owls half facing on 
thunderbolt. Beneath AGE. 
All in olive wreath. 


In field r., serpent. 


Syoronos, Pl. 80, nos. 33 and 34. 
B. M. C. p. 82, no, 563, 


Same. 


Svoronos, Pl. 80, no. 35. 


Svoronos, PI. 80, nos, 37-40 and 43 
(41, 42, 442). 
B. M. C. p. 79, no. 536? 


rl 


Svoronos, Pl. 80, nos. 45—47. 


Svoronos, Pl. 24, nos. . 

B.M.C. p. 79, nos. 537 
no. 3. 

Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 4. 


, Pl. XIV, 


{ 
| 


| 


11 
2 probable but 
not certain. 


On the silver series of Ktesi-Euma, II Period, N.S., with series of 
2names abbreviated, 196—187 n.c.; is the symbol of Nike flying to the 
right, holding a crown with both hands. There are other series with 
Nike on them as symbol but none so nearly like the reverse of this 


coin. Compare Svoronos, PI. 42, nos. 1—20. 


| The tripod ocewrs as a symbol on the silver series of Polemon-Alketes, 


Ill Period, N. S., 1st group, series of 3 names, Compare Syoronos, 
Pl. 50, nos. 18—27, 


Apollo type used as symbol on silver series of Sokrates-Dionysodo(ros). 
Statue points to time when Delos was presented to Athens by the 
Romans. Head H. N. p. 383, Compare Syoronos, PI}. 56, nos, 1—25. 


Artemis advancing r., holding toreh with 2 hands, is the symbol on the 
silyer series of Phanokles-Apollonios, III Period, 3rd group. Series of 
8 names. Cf, Svoronos, Pl. 61, nos. 1—4. Behrendt Pick who composes 
the tables in Svoronos, Les Monnaies d’Athénes identifies this figure 


‘| as Takchos p. XII Syoronos, but B.M.C. identified it as Artemis. 


The similarity of the symbol on the silver series and the Artemis of 
the bronze series is most striking. 


Gorgon appears as symbol on silyer series of Niketes-Dionysios. Compare 
Svoronos, PI. 66, nos, 1-22. III Period, N. 8. 4th group, series of 
3 names. Attributed to Sciathus(?) by Syoronos, but some doubt. 


The dolphin and trident is the symbol on one of the silver series of 
Xenokles-Harmoxenos, IV Period, N. S., series of 2 names. Compare 
: Svoronos, Pl. 77, nos. 1—14. 


The sphinx is the symbol on the silver series of Diophantos-Aeschines, 
IV Period, N.S., series of 2 names. Compare Syoronos, PI. 72, nos. 8—10. 


No clue as to date. 


No clue as to date. Serpent probably an attribute of Athena and not 
a symbol. 


No clue as to date. May be tessera. 
No clue as to date. 


The reverse is similar to 3rd century coins, but possibly is a type that 
lingered on and was found’on the smaller bronze pieces throughout 
the New Style. 


Bellinger, Num. N. and M. no, 42, pp. 4 and 5, Probably the fractional 
issue used throughout the whole period. 


Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 12, assigns to 
period after Sulla. 


| Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 13, dates with 
silver series of Polemon-Alketes. 


Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 18, no. 5, dates 


, 


Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 13, no. 8, dates 
with silver series of Niketes-Dionysios. 


Num. N. and M, no. 42, p. 13, no. 9, assigns 
to silver series of Xenokles-Harmoxenos. 
p. 8 prefers date ca. 146 n.c. for this series. 


Num. N. and M. no. 42, p. 13, no, 7, dates 
with silver series of Diophantos-Aeschines, 


with silver series of Sokrates-Dionysodo(ros). _ 


| H. N. p. 383, dates silver series after | 


H. N. p. 385, dates this silver series early 


H. N. p. 382, dates silver series 196—187 n.c. 
2 abbreviated magistrate names. 


164 x.c, } 
| compar 


Dates silver series 162 n.c. H. N. p. 383. 


Dates the bronze with the silver series of Philo- 
krates-Kalliphon in the IV Period, N.S, with 
series of 2 names. The Nike on this silyer series 
flys 1., holds wreath in r. hand and palm in 1. 
Resemblance not close. 


196—187 z.c. Ktesi-Euma, 
Il Period, with 2 abbreviated 
names. 


Dates series of bronze with silver of Epigines- 


Zenon, IV Period, N.S. Although there is nothing 
about this silyer series that would warrant a 


Probably after 164 n.c. 
ison with the bronze, unless Syoronos ~ 


L ————— 


| 


H. N. p. 383, dates silver series of Phano- 
kles-Apollonios ea. 161 n.c. 


H.N. p. 385, dates silver series of Niketes- 
Dionysios ca. 125 n.c. 


HN. p.386, dates silver series of Nenokles- 
Harmoxenos 91—§89 z.c. in the archonship 
of Medeios. 


in the Ist century. 


Dates with silver series of Sokrates-Dionysodo(ros), 162 n.c. 
III Period, 2nd group, series with 3 names. 
Dates the bronze issue with the silver series of | 
Leukios-Antikrates, [V Period, N.S., which has : 
the symbol of Artemis running 1., holding 2 torches ee 


and beside her stands Demeter holding a toreh. 
The comparison here is far from close, 


Dates with silver series of Niketes-Dionysios, | ad 
III Period, N. S., 4th group, series of 3 names. | Ca. 125 3.0. ? 
| 
Dates silver and bronze series in the 3rd group 
of Xenokles-Harmoxenos, IV Period, N.3., series 
of 2 names, Attributes bronze series to Athémian 
cleruchs at Delos. 


Probably 91—89 nc. 


silver series IV Period, N.S., 
of 2 names. 


Dates with 


ts Early in ist century. 
£ | 
| 


PLATE VIII 


9 (dark red) 10 (black) 11 (black) 


3 (brown) 4 (black and red) 5 (red) 6 (black and red) 


18 d 
13 (red) 14 (brown) 15 (red) 16 (dark red) 17 (red) (red) 


20 (poor, thin black) 


1. “ale N — AT < — 


22 (black and red) 23 (black and red) 24 (red) 25 (red) 26 (black) 27 (black) 28 (black) 29 (black) 30 (black) 
a 


ww Ftd ~~ ww SIA | 


35 (red) 36 (red) 37 (red) 38 (red) 39 (black) 40 (thin black) 41 (red) 42 (black) 47 48 49 
34 (red) re 


33 (red) 
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PLATE IX 


94 97 98 ) 100 101 102 103 104 1 
or 119 ye es cou J r 
14 124 125 126 —— 129 


143 


165 


157 


211 212 213 214 215 216 


12 
an 
10 


